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In the Name of God, the Beneficent , the Merciful 


Foreword 


The interrelationship and interaction of human cultures and civilizations has 
made the contributions of each the common heritage of men in all ages and all 
places. Early Muslim scholars were able to communicate with their Western 
counterparts through contacts made during the Crusades; at Muslim universities 
and centres of learning in Muslim Spain (al-Andalus, or Andalusia) and Sicily to 
which many European students went for education; and at the universities and 
centres of learning in Europe itself (such as Salerno, Padua, Montpellier, Paris, 
and Oxford), where Islamic works were taught in Latin translations. Among the 
Muslim scholars well-known in the centres of learning throughout the world 
were al-RazI (Rhazes), Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Ibn Rushd (Averroes), al Khwarizmi 
and Ibn Khaldun. Muslim scholars such as these and others produced original 
works in many fields. Many of them possessed encyclopaedic knowledge and 
distinguished themselves in many disparate fields of knowledge. 

In view of this, the Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization was 
established in order to acquaint non-Muslims with the contributions Islam has 
given to human civilisation as a whole. The Great Books of Islamic Civilization 
Project attempts to cover the first 800 years of Islam, or what may be called 
Islam’s Classical Period. This project aims at making available in English and 
other European languages a wide selection of works representative of Islamic 
civilisation in all its diversity. It is made up of translations of original Arabic 
works that were produced in the formative centuries of Islam, and is meant to 
serve the needs of a potentially large readership. Not only the specialist and 
scholar, but the non-specialist with an interest in Islam and its cultural heritage 
will be able to benefit from the series. Together, the works should serve as a rich 
source for the study of the early periods of Islamic thought. 

In selecting the books for the series, the Center took into account all 
major areas of Islamic intellectual pursuit that could be represented. Thus the 
series includes works not only on better-known subjects such as law, theology, 
jurisprudence, history and politics, but also on subjects such as literature, 
medicine, astronomy, optics and geography. The specific criteria used to select 
individual books were these: that a book should give a faithful arid comprehensive 
account of its field; and that it should be an authoritative source. The reader thus 
has at his disposal virtually a whole library of informative and enlightening 
works. 

Each book in the series has been translated by a qualified scholar and 
reviewed by another expert. While the style of one translation will naturally differ 
from another as do the styles of the authors, the translators have endeavoured, to 
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the extent it was possible, to make the works accessible to the common reader. As 
a rule, the use of footnotes has been kept to a minimum, though a more extensive 
use of them was necessitated in some cases. 

This series is presented in the hope that it will contribute to a greater under- 
standing in the West of the cultural and intellectual heritage of Islam and will 
therefore provide an important means towards greater understanding of today’s 
world. 

May God Help Us! 

Muhammad bin Hamad Al-Thani 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees 


About this Series 


This series of Arabic works, made available in English translation, represents an 
outstanding selection of important Islamic studies in a variety of fields of know- 
ledge. The works selected for inclusion in this series meet specific criteria. They 
are recognized by Muslim scholars as being early and important in their fields, as 
works whose importance is broadly recognized by international scholars, and as 
having had a genuinely significant impact on the development of human culture. 

Readers will therefore see that this series includes a variety of works in the 
purely Islamic sciences, such as Qur’an, hadith , theology, prophetic traditions 
(sunna), and jurisprudence ifiqh). Also represented will be books by Muslim 
scientists on medicine, astronomy, geography, physics, chemistry, horticulture, 
and other fields. 

The work of translating these texts has been entrusted to a group of 
professors in the Islamic and Western worlds who are recognized authorities in 
their fields. It has been deemed appropriate, in order to ensure accuracy and 
fluency, that two persons, one with Arabic as his mother tongue and another 
with English as his mother tongue, should participate together in the translation 
and revision of each text. 

This series is distinguished from other similar intercultural projects by its 
distinctive objectives and methodology. These works will fill a genuine gap in the 
library of human thought. They will prove extremely useful to all those with an 
interest in Islamic culture, its interaction with Western thought, and its impact 
on culture throughout the world. They will, it is hoped, fulfil an important role 
in enhancing world understanding at a time when there is such evident and 
urgent need for the development of peaceful coexistence. 

This series is published by the Center for Muslim Contribution to 
Civilization, which serves as a research centre under the patronage of H.H. 
Sheikh Muhammad bin Hamad al-Thani, the former Minister of Education of 
Qatar who also chairs the Board of Trustees. The Board is comprised of a group 
of prominent scholars. These include His Eminence Sheikh Al-Azhar, Arab 
Republic of Egypt, and Dr Yousef al-Qaradhawi, Director of the Sira and Sunna 
Research Center. At its inception the Center was directed by the late Dr 
Muhammad Ibrahim Kazim, former Rector of Qatar University, who established 
its initial objectives. 

The Center was until recently directed by Dr Kamal Naji, the Foreign 
Cultural Relations Advisor of the Ministry of Education of Qatar. He was 
assisted by a Board comprising a number of academicians of Qatar University, in 
addition to a consultative committee chaired by Dr Ezzeddin Ibrahim, former 
Rector of the University of the United Arab Emirates. A further committee 
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acting on behalf of the Center has been the prominent university professors 
who act under the chairmanship of Dr Raji Rammuny, Professor of Arabic at 
the University of Michigan. This committee is charged with making known, 
in Europe and in America, the books selected for translation, and in selecting 
and enlisting properly qualified university professors, orientalists and students 
of Islamic studies to undertake the work of translation and revision, as well as 
overseeing the publication process. 
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Translator’s Introduction 


c Ulunt al-hadith (or Him al-hadith , usul al-hadith , etc.) is the broad designation 
which includes all of the various disciplines making up the study of hadlth. 1 
Among the works in this field are certain guidebooks which attempt to summarize 
the entire range of this material to allow students to understand the terminology 
of the collectors of hadlth and to validate the methods of these collectors. Ibn 
Hajar al- c Asqalanl (773/1372-852/1449) presents a brief survey of the history of 
this sub-genre in the introduction to his Nuzhat al-nazar , 2 3 his commentary on 
his own Nukhbat al-fikar . 

The ancient and modern experts had many works about the terminology 
of the hadlth scholars. Among the first to compose a work on this 
subject was the judge Abu Muhammad al-RamahurmuzI. His book was 
al-Muhaddith al-fasil / However, he was not thorough. Abu c Abd Allah 
al-Hakim al-Nisaburl [was another one of the first] but he did not revise 
and properly arrange [the material]. 4 5 Abu Nu c aym al-Isbahani followed 
him. He did make a supplement ( mustakhraj ) to the book of [al-Hakim 
al-Nlsaburi], but he left some things for his successors. Abu Bakr 
al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl came after them. He composed a book he called 
al-Kifaya s on the rules of transmission and another on the guidelines 
[of transmission] which he called al-fami c li-adab al-shaykh wa-’l-sami c . 6 
Few were aspects of hadlth on which he did not compose a monograph. 

As Abu Bakr b. Nuqta 7 put it, “Everyone who is fair knows that the 
scholars of hadlth after al-Khatlb are dependant on his books.” Some 


1 For a brief discussion of this genre, see the article “Usui al-hadith” in The Encyclopaedia of 
Islam (2nd edn., Leiden, 1953 flf.). The most thorough treatment of the development of this 
literary genre remains William Mar^ais’ introduction to his translation of NawawPs al-Taqrib 
wa-l-taysir H-maWifat sunan al- Bashir al-Nadhir , which originally appeared in installments 
in Journal Asiatique and was later issued as a separate volume under the title Le Taqrtb de 
en-Nawawi (Paris, 1902). 

2 (Benares, 1394/1974), 3-4. See also id., al-Majma c al-mtPassas bi-l-Mu^jam al-mufakra$ y ed. 
Yusuf <Abd al-Rahman al-Mar<ashli, 4 vols (Beirut, 1413/1992-1415/1994), 1:185-6. 

3 Al-Muhaddith al-fasil bayn al-rawi wa-'l-wa% ed. Muhammad ‘Ajjaj al-Khatlb (Beirut, 
1391/1971). 

4 Kitab Ma'rifat c ulum al-hadith , ed. al-Sayyid Mu'azzam Husayn (Cairo, 1937). 

5 Kitab al-Kifaya ft Him al-riwaya (Hyderabad, 1357). 

6 (Beirut, 1417/1996). 

7 AbD Bakr Muhammad b. c Abd al-Ghanl al-Baghdadi (579/1183—629/1231) produced a 
number of works on hadlth and gentilics; Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a c yan wa-anbab abaa ? 
al-zaman , ed. Ihsan c Abbas, 8 vols (Beirut, 1968-72), 4:292-3. 
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came after al-Khatlb and took a share of this knowledge. Al-Qadl 
c Iyad composed a short book which he called al-Ilma c * and Abu Hafs 
al-Mayanajl [that is al-Mayyanishl] wrote a pamphlet which he entitled 
Ma layasa c u al-muhaddith jahluhu . 8 9 

With the perspective given to him by the passage of two centuries, Ibn Hajar 
al- c Asqalan! regards Kitab MaHifat anwd c Him al-hadtth , more popularly known 
as the Muqaddima , of Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazuri as the most influential work 
on the study of hadlth: “The people took it up and followed its method. The 
versifiers, epitomizers, supplemented, abridgers, critics and proponents of it are 
innumerable.” Library catalogs bear witness that for the next few centuries the 
belief prevailed that the market could always bear another synopsis, in either 
verse or prose, of the contents of Ibn al-Salah *s work. Indeed, it w^ould be no 
exaggeration to say that to this day most traditional hadlth scholarship is directly 
or indirectly based on this one work. 


Ibn al-Salah al-Shahrazurl 

The career of Taqi al-Din Abo c Amr c Uthman b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Shahrazurl 10 
was shaped to a remarkable degree by the political currents of his age. He was 


8 Al-Ilma c ild mefoifat u§ul al-riwaya wa-taqyid al-Hlm, ed. al-Sayyid Ahmad Saqr (Cairo, 
1389/1970). 

9 Ed. Subhi al-SamarraM (Baghdad, 1967); trans. L. Librande, Muslim World , 72 (1982): 34-50. 

10 The following are the main sources for the life of Ibn al-Salah: Sibt b. al-Jawzl, Mir>dt 

al-zaman ft tcPrikh aTa*ydn y vol. 8 in 2 parts (Hyderabad, 1370/1951-1371/1952), 8(2):757-8; 
Aba Shama, al-Dhayl c ala 'l-Rawdatayn, ed. Muhammad Zahid b. al L Hasan al-Kawtharl 
(Cairo, 1366/1947), 175—6; Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt , 3:243-5; Ibn Rushayd, MiP al-'ayba 
bi-rnd jumi c a bi-tul al-ghayba , vol. 3, ed. Muhammad al-Habib b. al-Khuja (Tunis, 1981), 
214—19; Dhahabl, al-^Ibar ft khabar man ghabar , ed. Aba Hajir Muhammad al-Sa c ld 
b. BasyunI Zaghlal, 4 vols (Beirut, 1405/1985), 3:246-7; id., Siyar aHdm al-nubaW, ed. 
Shu c ayb al-Arna'm, 25 vols (Beirut, 1401/1981-1409/1988), 23:140-4; id., Tadhkirat 
al-hujfdg, 4 vols (Hyderabad, 1955-8), 4:1430-31; id., TaPrikh al-Isldm wa-wafaydt 
al-mashahir wa-l-aHdm, ed. TJmar c Abd al-Salam al-Tadmurl (Beirut, 1407/1987 fl), 53:184— 8; 
Subkl, Tabaqdt al-ShdfiHya al-kubrd , ed. c Abd al-Fattah Muhammad al-Hilw and Mahmud 
Muhammad al-Tanahi, 10 vols (Cairo, 1383/1963-[1396]/1976), 8:326-36; Asnawi, Tabaqdt 
al-ShdftHya , ed. <Abd Allah al-Juburi, 2 vols (Baghdad, 1970/1390-1391/1971), 2:133^1; Ibn 
Kathlr, al-Bidaya wa-l-nxhdya , 14 vols (Cairo, 1351/1932~1358/[1939]), 13:168-9; id., 
Tabaqdt al-fuqahcP al-ShdfiHya , ed. Ahmad TJmar Hashim and Muhammad Zaynhum 
Muhammad Gharab, 3 vols (Cairo, 1413/1993), 2:857-8; Ibn Rafi c , TaPrtkh c ulama* Baghdad 
(al-musamma Muntakhab al-Mukhtdr ), ed. 'Abbas al-'AzzawI (Baghdad, 1357/1938), 130-3; 
Ibn Qadl Shuhba, Tabaqdt al-ShdftHya , ed. 'Abd al- c Alim Khan, 4 vols (Hyderabad, 
1398/1978-1400/1980), 2:142-6; Ibn Taghrl Birdi, al-Nujum al-zahira ft muluk Misr 
wa-TQdhira y 16 vols (Cairo, 1348/1929-1392/1972), 6:354; Suyutl, Tabaqdt al-hujjag, ed. 
c All Muhammad 'Umar (Cairo, 1393/1973), 499-500; Ulaymi, al-Uns al-jalil bi-uPrikh al-Quds 
rva-’l-Khalily ed. Muhammad Bahr al-TJlOm, 2 vols (Najaf, 1388/1968), 2:104-5; Nu'ayml, 
al-Ddris ft tayrikh al-maddris y ed. Ja'far al-Hasani, 2 vols (Damascus, 1948/1367-1951/1370), 
1:20-1; Dawudl, Tabaqdt al-mufa$$irin, ed. 'All Muhammad TJmar, 2 vols (Cairo, 1392/1972), 
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born in the village of Sharakhan * 11 located in the region known as Shahrazur in 
Kurdish northern Iraqi Although Islamicists and Arabists are not accustomed to 
directing their attention to this part of the world, at the time of Ibn al-Salah’s 
birth it was enjoying a period of great cultural efflorescence. Speaking specifically 
about the area of Shahrazur, the contemporary historian Yaqut (d. 626/1229) 
noted the rapaciousness of the Kurds inhabiting the surrounding mountains and 
the town’s exceptional fertility in talented scholars. He makes particular reference 
to two famous Shafifite families with roots there, the Banu ’l-Shahrazuri 12 and 
the Banu c AsrUn, both of which supplied judges to the Zangids, Ayyubids and 
others. 13 Ibn al-Salah does not seem to have been able to lay claim to any blood 
connection to either of the prominent Shafifite families of al-jazlra, although his 
father had studied under Sharaf al-Diri b. Abl c Asrun (493/1100-585/1189), 
who later went on to become a very prominent figure in Zangid Syria. 

Ibn al-Salah began his training in law under his father 14 in Irbil, the capital 
of one of the minor principalities which lay between the Khwarazmians in the 
East and Ayyubids in the West. The sources do not tell us when he arrived 
there or how long he stayed. However, one cannot help but feel that some 
elements of his basic religious outlook were forged in this period. As was the 
case with ShahrazOr, Irbil as portrayed in Ta?rikh IrbiP' of Ibn al-Mustawfl 
(564/1169-637/1239) enjoyed a much more vigorous intellectual life than one 
would expect to find. The ruler of Irbil after 586/1190 was a former lieutenant 
and brother-in-law of Saladin, Muzaffar al-Din Gokbori. 16 As was the case with 
so many rulers in this period, he took an active interest in religious matters. To 
judge on the basis of where he spent his money, Gokbori’s outlook appears 
to have been a form of conservative Sunnism which supported traditional 
manifestations of piety even when they lacked scriptural authority. The scale of 
his celebrations of the birth of the Prophet finds few parallels in Islamic history. 


1:377-8; Mahmud al- c Adawl, Kitab al-Ziyarat bi-Dimashq , ed. Salah al-Dln al-Munajjid 
(Damascus, 1956), 84-5; Ibn al- c Imad, Shadkarat al-dhahab ft akhbdr man dhahab , 8 vols 
(Cairo, 1350-51), 5:221-2; Husayni; Tabaqftt al-Sh&fitiya , ed. c Adil Nuwayhid (Beirut, 
1971), 220-1; Louis Pouzet, Damas au Vlle/XIIIe siecle: Vie et structures religieuses [dans] 
d'une metropole islamique (Beirut, 1988), 27-31 (under the name of “Aba Hafs TJmar Ibn 
as~Salah”). 

1 1 A number of the sources claim that Ibn al-Salah was born in the town of ShahrazOr itself. 

12 For this family, see Heinz Halm, Die Ausbreitung der SdfiHtischen Rechtsschule von den 
Anfingen bis zum 8./ 14. Jahrhundert (Wiesbaden, 1974), 185-7 and A. Ben Abdesselem, 
“ShahrazOr!,” EP, 9:219. 

13 Yaqut, MiPjam al-buldan, ed. Ferdinand Wiistenfeld, 6 vols (Leipzig, 1866-73), 3:340-2. 

14 By virtue of the tutelage of his father, Ibn al-Salah united the “ c Iraqi” and “Khurasanian” 
streams of Shafrtsm. The genetics of these traditions are discussed in Abu Shama, Mukhta$ar 
Kitab al-MiPammil li-l-radd ila ’l-amr al-awwal in Majmu'-at al-Rasa?U al-Muniriya , 4 vols 
(Cairo, n.d.), 3:28-31 and Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asma 5 wa-l-lughdt , 4 vols (Cairo, n.d.), 
1(1): 18 — 19. 

15 Ed. Sam! b. al-Sayyid Khamas al-Saqq3r, 2 vols (Baghdad, 1980). 

16 Encyclopaedia Iramca y ed. Ehsan Yarshater (NewYork, 1984 ffi), 8:43-4. 
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He established a number of charitable foundations in Irbil, including a school 
of hadith named the Muzaffarlya. He also financed good works in Mecca 
and Medina and contributed to the construction of the main mosque of the 
Hanbalites in the Damascene suburb of al-Salihlya. 

Ibn al-Salah continued his education in Mosul, which by this time was one 
of the last outposts of the Zangids, a dynasty which originated in northern Iraq 
and had controlled Syria and Egypt until the advent of the AyyObids. There, Ibn 
al-Salah, before “his mustache sprouted,” tackled the popular manual of c IraqI 
Shafifism, Abu Ishaq al-Shlrazl’s al-Muhadhdhab ft ’l-furii\ under the tuition 
of Ibn Samln (523/1129-588/1192). The pinnacle of his early academic career 
was reached when he became a teaching assistant of c Imad al-Din b. Yanus 
(535/ 1 140—608/121 1), 17 the leading Shaffite scholar of the city. 

There was great interest in hadith in northern Iraq at this time. The most 
famous member of the Zangid dynasty, Nur al-Din, founded the world’s first 
school of hadith in Damascus, the Dar al-hadith al-Nuriva, in 566/1170. 
Schools of hadith had also recently been founded in Irbil and Mosul. Therefore, 
Ibn al-Salah’s interest in the subject of hadith was probably awakened at an early 
age. It should be noted that even in this era the study of hadith was not a normal 
element of the curriculum of the typical student of law. Commentators had 
occasion* to deplore the ignorance of hadith of legal scholars. We are told that 
in general the only hadith the jurists knew were the ones cited in their legal 
manuals and these were often viewed as unauthentic by the specialists. 18 

After his time in Mosul, Ibn al-Salah made a lengthy journey to the major 
scholarly centers of the East, including Baghdad, Nishapur, Marv, Qazwin and 
Hamdan. Despite its crucial importance, this period of his life is particularly 
obscure and we know little more than the names of the teachers he met. Individuals 
like Ibn al-Sam c anI (537/1143-618/1221), Furawi (ca. 522/1128-608/1212) 
and al-Mu 5 ayyad (or perhaps al-Mu^ayyid) al-Tusi (524/1130-617/1220) are 
now nothing but placeholders in obscure isnads, but in their day they enjoyed 
international prestige because they had comparatively short isnads. Their 
prominence is reflected in the fact that their reports are the only ones for which 
Ibn al-Salah quotes the isnad in extenso in the Muqaddima. 

The first time we hear of Ibn al-Salah in the Ayyubid lands, where he would 
spend the rest of his life, is when he was appointed to the professorship of the 
Asadlya law school 19 in Aleppo. Presumably he took the reins of this Shafi c ite 
law school shortly after the death of his predecessor in 608/1211. It appears 
that he did not occupy the position very long and he may have left as early as 


17 For this individual and his family, see Halm, Ausbreitung , 188-9. 

18 For example, Abu Shama, MiPammil , 3:28-9; Laknawl, al-Ajmba al-fadila li-’l-afila al- c ashara 
al-kamila , ed. c Abd al-Fattah Abu Ghudda (Aleppo, 1384/1964), 29-33. 

19 For this school, see Ibn Shaddad, al-A c laq al-khatira ft dkikr umara 9 al-Sham wa-f-Jazira , 
vol. 1, part 1 (Aleppo), ed. Dominique Sourdel (Damascus, 1953), 103-4. 
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610/ 12 13, 20 The reason for this is nowhere specified, although we may assume 
that his departure was amicable since the post remained in the hands of his 
family. 

What Ibn al-Salah did next is unclear. Dhahab! asserts that he studied in 
Damascus around 613/1216, 21 a terminus post quern apparently established by 
the death of the judge Ibn al-Harastani (520/1126-614/1217), who is said 
to have been one of his teachers. We next find Ibn al-Salah taking up the 
professorship of the Salahiya law school in Jerusalem in 615/1218, in the wake 
of his predecessor who had been ousted by the Ayyubid prince aWVlu^zzam ‘Isa 
in Damascus for protesting his decision to legalize the sale of w ine. 22 The §alahlya 
had been established by Saladin in 588/1192 in the Church of St Anne and it was 
the first Ayyubid foundation after they captured the city from the Crusaders. 23 
It is described as one of “the exalted positions in the kingdom of Islam,” 24 and 
Ibn al-Salah seems to have been successful in his tenure there and may have 
comfortably continued there indefinitely. As it turned out, he taught there 
scarcely a year before the Crusades intervened. Al-Mu'azzam found himself 
incapable of protecting the city, so to decrease its military value he ordered the 
dismantling of its walls. Despite many protests, the demolition began on 1 
Muharram 616/19 March 1219 and this led to a mass exodus from the city. Ibn 
al-Salah joined the “great mob” who “abandoned their possessions and belongings 
and dispersed in every direction throughout the area.” 25 Unexpectedly, Ibn 
al-Salah found himself out of work and on his way to Damascus. 26 

The Ayyubid prince al-Mu c azzam was given control of Damascus in 
594/1198. He first ruled in the name of Saladin’s son al- c AzIz and then in the 
name of his own father, the brother of Saladin, aMAdil. Al-Mu‘azzam took over 
in his own name upon his father’s death in 615/1218. He stands as one of the 
more spectacular figures of Islamic history. A scholar of certain attainments, he 
was determined to place his personal mark on the intellectual life around him. 
His most enduring legacy may be the book ascribed to him, The Missile Hitting 
its Mark in al-Khatib's Liver {al-Sahni al-musib ft kabid al-Khatib)ft a polemical 
tract refuting the attacks against Abu Hanifa (d. ca. 150/767) made by the Shafi c ite 


20 Dominique Sourdel, “Les Professeurs de Madrasa a Alep aux Xlle-XIIIe siecles d’apres Ibn 
Shaddad,” Bulletin d' etudes orientates, 13 (1949-51): 102, n. 30. 

21 Dhahabi, Siyar , 23:142. 

22 Nu<aym], Darts, 1:83. 

23 For this school, see TJlayml, i/ns, 2:41, 101-18; c Abd al-Latif aLTibawi, “Ba c d al-madaris 
al-IslSmlya fi ’LQuds al-sharlf fl akhir aLqarn aLtasi* al-hijrl,” Majallut Majma c al-higha 
al^Arabiya bi-Dimashq 58 ( 1403/ 1983):239 — 40. 

24 TJlaymi, Uns , 2:41. 

25 TJlaymi, Uns, 1:402. 

26 Asnawi {Tabaqat, 133) and Ibn Kathlr ( Tabaqat , 2:857) claim that Ibn al-§alah did not settle 
in Damascus until 630. 1 can think of no way to account for this obviously incorrect statement. 

27 Published as Kitab al-Radd < ala Abi Bakr al-Kha{ib al- Baghdadi (Cairo, 1351/1932). 
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al-Khatib al-Baghdadl (392/1002-463/1071). The book is interesting for a 
number of reasons, not least for what it reveals about its putative author’s 
preoccupations. The charge to which it responds first and at greatest length is 
that the imam of the Hanafites had a deficient knowledge of the Arabic language. 
(Of, the eponyms of the four main schools of Sunnite law, Abfl I^anifa was the 
only one who was — like al-Mu c azzam — not an ethnic, Arab.) Hanafism and the 
Arabic language were the twin passions of al-Mu'azzam’s life. 

Al-Mu'azzam’s Hanafism is a mystery both in its origin and its form. He, 
and his son following in his footsteps, were the only Hanafites in a dynasty that 
was otherwise Shaffite. When asked how he alone in his family happened to 
be a Hanafite, he flippantly replied, “Do you not wish that there be a single 
Muslim among you?” 24 He studied Hanafite law under Jamal al-Dln M al-Haslrl 
(546/1151-636/1238), the most prominent Hanafite of his time in Damascus, 
and composed, with the help of a ghostwriter, a commentary on Shaybani’s 
al-jfami 1 al-kabir, a standard work on Hanafite law. 51 ’ However, in the increasingly 
conservative spirit of his age, al-Mu c azzam seems to have later moved toward 
a purer Hanafism centering on the school’s eponym; one is tempted to say, 
a fundamentalist Hanafism. He commissioned a work called al-Tadhkira, a 
ten-volume digest of the doctrines of AbO Hanlfa stripped of the accretions of 
his students and later followers. Sibt b. al-Jawzl (581/1185 or, 582-654/1256) 
tells us that “he was never separated from [this book], whether on a journey or 
at home. He read it continuously and wrote on the back of each volume, ‘'Isa 
b. Abl Bakr b. Ayytib [al-Mu'azzam] has completed learning [this volume].’ ” 31 
His missionary zeal led him to found a Hanafite law school, the Mu'azzamiya, in 
the Hanbalite enclave of al-$alihlya in 621/1224. His activities in the realm of 
the Arabic language were less provocative. He sponsored a great lexicographical 
compilation based on a number of earlier works/ 2 Not content to savor his 
pleasures in private, he paid cash prizes to students who had mastered certain 
grammatical and lexicographical texts, which did temporarily stir up some 
interest in these books. 35 

Al-Mu^zzam’s reign was an age of relative liberalism. Jews and Christians 
were allowed to hold public office and build additions on their houses of worship. 
Wine was legalized so that it could be taxed. The so-called “sciences of the 
Ancients” (for example, philosophy and Logic) were cultivated and al-Mu^zzam 


28 Laknawl, al-Fama'id al-bahiya ft tarijim al-Hanaftya (Beirut, n.d.); 152-3. 

29 Not “Fakhr al-Dln,” as occurs in Sibt b. al-Jawzl, Mir 1 at al-zaman, 8{2):644. 

30 MiFat al-zamdn, 8(2):645. 

31 MiFat al-zaman, 8(2):647. Hajjl Khalifa provides a short description of this work in Kashf 
al-zunun ( an asami al-kutub Funun, ed. Mehmet Serefettin Yaltkaya, 2 vols (Istanbul, 
1360/1941-1362/1943), l:cols. 393-4. 

32 Nifty ml, Daris, 2:580. 

33 Sibt b. al-Jawzl, MiFal al-zaman , 8(2):647. Hajjl Khalifa says that the prince, used to give 
money to students who mastered Shaybani’s al-JSmi ( al-kabir and his al-JamF al-saghir, two 
works of Hanafite law; Kashf al-zunun , I:coL 568. 
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himself was a friend of the speculative theologian Amidi (551/1156-631/1234): 
What al-Mu'azzam could not bring himself to tolerate was the strict literalism 
advocated by some of the local Hanbalites and their restive followers. The profile 
of the Idanbalites in Damascus had been considerably heightened in 551/1156 
by arrival of Hanbalite refugees fleeing the Crusaders from the area around 
the Palestinian village of Jamma'll. 34 Their common origin as well as their close 
family ties gave the immigrant Hanbalites a cohesiveness which allowed them to 
exert far greater influence than their numbers warranted. Their migration to 
the Damascene suburb of al-Salihiya, which began in 553/1158, only served to 
prolong and strengthen their unity, which, one imagines, would have rapidly 
broken down if they had continued to live in the midst of the greater Damascene 
society. In al-§alihiya they created a vigorous Hanbalite intellectual life which 
would hardly have been augured by the group’s rural origin. Two of the greatest 
names in Hanbalism emerged from this milieu, Ibn Qudama (541/1147-620/1223) 
and <Abd al-Ghani b. 'Abd al-Wahid (541/1146-600/1203). Despite their 
suburban exile, the Hanbalite refugees continued to play a role within the 
city walls. Al-Mu'azzam was eventually obliged to grant the Hanbalites a rnihrab 
of their own in the Umayyad Mosque, the religious center of the city. This 
became their base for menacing the local Ash'arites. Fakhr al-Dln b. ‘Asakir 
(550/1155-620/1223), Ibn al-Salah’s unhappy predecessor at the Salahlya in 
Jerusalem, had retired to Umayyad Mosque. As an Ash'arite, he was obliged to 
make circuitous detours to avoid walking near the Hanbalites for fear that they 
would commit an outrage on his person. 3S 

Al-Mu'azzam’s special antipathy for the Hanbalites is illuminated by his 
famous showdown with the aforementioned 'Abd al-Ghani in 595/1199“ c Abd 
al-Ghani had traveled very extensively and it seems that no one with a religious 
text to transmit escaped his attention. A pathological troublemaker and career 
martyr, throughout his life we detect an eagerness to undergo a mihna , or trial, 
like the one the imam Ahmad b. Hanbal suffered at the hands of the 'AbbUsid 
caliph al-Ma’mQn and his successors, a subject he treated in a monograph. 37 
He chose Isfahan, the hometown of the Ash'arite Abo Nu'aym al-I§bahanl 


34 Ibn Tolun, al-Qala’id al-jawhariya fl td’rikh al-SiUihlya, ed. Muhammad Ahmad DuhmJn, 
2nd edn, 2 vols (Damascus, 1 40 1/19 SO— 1401/1981), 1 :6b— 84; Ibn KiniJn, al~A1utHj aLsundusiya 
al-fasiha fi lalkhis Ta’rikh al-$3lihiya, ed. Muhammad Ahmad Duhman (Damascus, 
1366/1947), 2-1 1; Toru Miura, “The §<llihlya Quarter in the Suburbs of Damascus,” Bulletin 
d’etudes orientates , 47 (I995):132-3. 

35 Abn Shima, Dhayl, 1 38; DhahabI, Siyar, 22: 188; Kutubl, Fatvdt al-wafaydt, ed. IhsJn ‘Abbas, 
5 vols (Beirut, 1973-4), 2:290. 

36 Sibt b. al-Jawzl, Miridt al-zamdn, 8(2):521; Abn Shama, Dhayl, 16, 46-7; DhahabI, Siyar, 
21:458-64; Ibn Rajab, Kitab al-dhayl < aid Tabaqdt al-IJanabila, ed. Muhammad Hamid 
al-Fiqi, 2 vols (Cairo, 1952-3), 2:9, 19-26; Ibn TolQn, Sdliklya, 2:441-2; Henri Laoust, La 
Profession defoi if Ibn Bafta (Damascus, 1958), cxxv-cxxix. 

37 Kitab Mihnat al-imdm Ahmad ibn Hanbal (Cairo, 1991). 
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(336/948 — 430/ 1038), as the place to point out the one hundred and ninety 
mistakes the latter committed in his Kitab Ma c rifat al-Sahaba . 38 For this service, 
the local Ash c arites almost killed him and he fled the city wearing only a 
loincloth. In Mosul he taught c Uqaylfs Kitab al-Du^afd^ al-kabir t which contains 
an uncomplimentary account of Abu Hanifa. In response, the local Hanafites 
rose up and had him put in prison. He would have been put to death had a 
quick-thinking friend not removed the objectionable pages from the book before 
his enemies could get their hands on it. 

In al-Mu^zzam’s Damascus, c Abd al-Ghanl chose the venue of the Umayyad 
Mosque to announce his anthropomorphic doctrines based on a literal reading of 
the Qurian. Inevitably, this incited the non-Hanbalites and they carried their 
protest to al-Mu'azzam and his Commander of the Citadel. A legal opinion was 
issued declaring c Abd al-Ghanl to be an unbeliever and innovator who was not to 
be left at large among the Muslims. When personally examined, c Abd al-Ghanl 
refused to back down. It was ordered that his minbar be smashed and the 
Hanbalites were evicted from the Umayyad Mosque. c Abd al-Ghanl must have 
thought that he had finally found his al-Ma’mQn in al-Mu c azzam/ Alas, the 
prominent establishment Hanbalite al-Nasih b. al-Hanbali (554/1159—634/1236) 
inopportunely spoiled the tableau by raising a mob and threatening mayhem. At 
this point the army was called out to protect the Hanafite prayer area. Within 
hours the Hanbalites were allowed to resume their position in the Umayyad 
Mosque. c Abd al-Ghanl was obliged to seek martyrdom in Egypt, where he died 
in 600/1203 on the eve of another banishment. 

This would not be a welcoming environment for Ibn al-Salah. Although 
his views were by no means as extreme as those of c Abd al-Ghanl - an innate 
conservatism kept him from indulging in the provocative positions of the most 
radical Hanbalites - they were markedly different from those of al-Mu^zzam. 

[Ibn al-Salah] was a traditionalist following a good doctrine. He abstained 
from the tendentious interpretation of the theologians. He believed in 
what was established by the texts. He did not go beyond the texts and he 
accepted their literal meaning. 40 

According to a titbit of gossip picked up in Mosul by Ibn Khallikan 
(608/1211-681/1282), who was himself a native of Irbil, Ibn al-Salah missed his 


38 c Abd al-Ghanl wrote a book entitled Tabyin al-isaba li-awhiim ha$alat ft Ma'rifat al-Sahaba li-Abi 
Nu'aym; see Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, 2:8, 19; Sakha wl, Falk al-Mughith [ala] shark Al Fiyat al-hadith 
li-Wraqi , 2nd edn, 3 vols (Medina, 1388/1968-1389/1969), 3:85; id., al-IHan bi-l-tawbikh 
li-man dhamma ahl al-ta'rikh, ed. Franz Rosenthal (Beirut, n.d.),175; trans. F. Rosenthal, 
History, 406. 

39 I have been unable to locate a copy of A. A. Badawi’s Ma^mun Bani Ayyiib: al-Mu'-azzam 4 Isa 
(Cairo, 1953). 

40 Dhahabi, Tadhkira, 4:1431. 
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chance early in life to fit into al-Mu'azzam’s personal circle. As a youth he secretly 
studied Logic under the brother of one of his first teachers, Kamal al-Dln b. 
Yflnus (551/1156-639/1242), a Shafi € ite prodigy of learning who taught ShaybanI 
to Hanafites, the Gospel to Christians and the Torah to Jews. He made no 
progress and when Kamal al-Din advised him, “People think well of you and 
they ascribe irreligion to everyone who studies this subject. You will spoil their 
opinion of you and not get anything out of this subject,” he was willing to drop 
it. 41 Ibn al-Salah would later sourly dismiss Logic as “pompous words which 
God has made superfluous for all sane people.” 42 

Despite his ideological handicap, Ibn al-Salah did what he could to catch the 
princely eye in Damascus. In 620/1223 we find him among the scholars attending 
a lesson held to commemorate the internment of al-Mu^zzam’s father in the 
Greater c Adillya. He could not yet occupy one of the places of honor on either 
side of al-Mu'azzam, but he did manage to maneuver himself into a prime position 
in the second rank, directly in front of him. 43 Sibt b. al-Jawz! refers to Ibn 
al-Salah’s predicament in his self-serving obituary of him. 44 Sibt, the grandson 
of one of history’s greatest Hanbalites, Abu ’1-Faraj b. al-jawzl, had seen 
which way the wind was blowing and converted to Hanafism. He then succeeded 
extraordinarily in insinuating himself into the good graces of al-Mu^zzam. He 
writes that Ibn al-Salah buttonholed him at a shrine in a suburban park and asked 
him to intercede on his behalf with the prince: “Ask him to give me a school!” 
Sibt says that at the time al-Mu^zzam specifically disliked Ibn al-Salah, but does 
not make clear whether this was because of Ibn al-Salah’s generally conservative 
outlook or due to some particular offense on his part. Sibt claims that he kept 
after the prince and eventually reconciled him to Ibn al-Salah. 

Ibn al-Salah’s networking finally paid off when he assumed the professorship 
of the Rahawiya in 622/1225. Nevertheless, a rather obscure incident reveals 
that even now his position remained vulnerable. The school’s founder was a 
wealthy merchant known as Ibn Rawaha, who lived in the school. After his death 
in 623/1226 (or 622), the famous Sufi Ibn c Arabi (560/1165-638/1240) and Abu 
’1-Hasan Khaz'al (ca. 547/1152-623/1226), the head of the shrine of c All b. 
al-Husayn, Zayn al- c Abidln, in Damascus, came forward and claimed that Ibn 
Rawaha enjoined them “at night” - in the form of an apparition? - to bear witness 
on his behalf for the removal of Ibn al-Salah. This led to a complex series of 
events, which none of the sources cares to unravel. Involved seem to have been 
Ibn al-Salah’s refusal to allow the burial of the founder w ithin the precincts of 
the school and some extremely restrictive stipulations placed on the running of the 
institution, w hich apparently could not be enforced. A provision forbidding Jews, 


41 Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat, 5:314; Subki, Tabaqat, 8:382. 

42 Dhahabi, Siyar, 23:143. 

43 AbU Shama, Dhayl> 132-3. 

44 Mir* at al-zaman , 8(2):758, reading madrasatan instead of madrasatahu. 
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Christians and extremist Hanbalites from setting foot in it is cited. Ibn al-Salah 
weathered the storm and seems to have held the position until his death. 45 

Al-Mu c azzam died in 624/1227 at the age of forty-seven and was succeeded 
by his son Dawud, who continued his policies. Two years later Dawud was 
pushed out by his uncle al-Ashraf. Although al-Mu^zzam and al-Ashraf were 
born only a day apart, rarely have brothers shown more marked contrasts. While 
the high-flying al-Mu^zzam was conversing with philosophers and philologists 
in the sunny gardens of Damascus, al-Ashraf was campaigning ceaselessly in the 
icy north, extending and defending the Ayyubid domains. The acquisition of 
the sandal of the Prophet was his major cultural achievement. While visiting his 
nephew in the summer of 625/1228, it dawned on al-Ashraf that there was more 
to life than freezing and fighting and he resolved to take Damascus. 46 

When he finally did, he immediately put his own stamp on the city. If 
al-Mu^zzam was al-Ma 5 mun, al-Ashraf was al-Mutawakkil. Public morality was 
restored, non-Muslims were put in their place and the rational sciences were 
forbidden. Al-Ashraf renounced the sin taxes (if not the sins): wine was formally 
forbidden. The additions to the church of Maryam were torn down and the 
Christian superintendent of the treasury was humbled. As for the unholy pursuit 
of philosophy and science, Abu Shama writes, 

Study of the sciences of the Ancients had become widespread during the 
last years of the reign of al-Mu^zam b. Abl Bakr and in the reign of his 
son Dawud and that became more common until God extinguished it in 
the reign of al-Ashraf. 47 

The great Amid! was put under house arrest, perhaps on the basis of a famous 
legal opinion given by Ibn al-Salah himself. 48 

In this more congenial climate, Ibn al-Salah’s career took off. The year 
628/1231 was particularly notable. This was when he made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca 49 and became the first professor of the Inner (or Smaller) Shamlya. 50 The 


45 Ibn Shaddad, al-AHaq al-Khatira ft dhikr umara? al-Sham wa-l-Jazira: Ta'rikh madrnat 
Dimashq , ed. Sami al-Dahhan (Damascus, 1375/1956), 241; AbO Shama, Dhayl, 149; Ibn 
Kathir, Biday a, 13:116; Ntfayml, Dam, 1:265—75; c Almawi, Mutchiasar Tanbih al-falib wa-irshad 
al-ddris, ed. Salah al-Din al-Munajjid (Damascus,. 1366/ 1947), 43-5; Akram Hasan aPUlabi, 
Khitat Dimashq (Damascus, 1410/1989), 120-1. Dhahabl, TcPrikh al-Isldm, 51:138-9. 

46 R. Stephen Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols (Albany, 1977), 199-200. 

47 Abu Shama, Dhayl , 156. 

48 Fatawa Ibn al-Salah ([Cairo], n.d.), 41-3; Fatdwa wa-masa'il Ibn al-Salah (sic), ed. c Abd 
al-Mu c tl Amin Qafojl, 2 vols (Beirut, 1406/1986), 1:209-13. Ibn Qadl Shuhba claims that Ibn 
al-$alah’s ban was put into practice; Tabaqdt , 2:144. 

49 Abo Shama, Dhayl , 160; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya , 129. 

50 Ibn Shaddad, al-AHaq al-khafira: Dimashq , 232; Nu c ayml, Darts , 1:301-13; c Almawl, 
Mukktasar , 48-9; c Ulabl , Khitat > 126-7. There seems to have been some confusion (see Ibn 
Shaddad, al-AHdq al-khafira : Dimashq , 241; NtFaymi, Darts , 1:277; c Almawi, Mukhta$ar , 47) 
as to whether it was the Inner or Outer Shamlya where Ibn §alah taught, Ibn Khallikan 
( Wafayat , 3:244) explicitly says that it was the Inner. 
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founder of the school, Sitt al-Sham Zumurrud KhatOn, was one of the grand 
ladies of the Ayyudid family. A sister of Saladin and al- c Adil, she had blood ties 
to over thirty Ayyubid princes. She devoted her life to good works and every 
year spent large sums of gold on potions and medicines which were produced in 
her house in the city and distributed to the populace. She had earlier founded a 
large school of Shaffite law outside of the city walls and before her death in 
616/1220 she arranged to have her house, located near the Bimaristan al-Nurl, 
converted into the school of Shafi c ite law where Ibn al-Salah taught. 

Ibn al-Salah reached the peak of his career when al-Ashraf made him the first 
professor of the Dar al-hadith al-Ashrafiya, one of the two schools of hadlth 
founded by al-Ashraf. One of these, the Ashraflya al-Barranlya, was located in 
the suburb of al-$alihlya and put under the control of the local Hanbalites. 51 The 
inner Ashraflya, where Ibn al-Salah taught, was located within the walls of the 
city of Damascus, near the main gate of the Citadel and was given to the 
Shaffites. It was constructed on the site of the former home of the prominent 
general Sarim al-Din Qaymaz al-Najml (d. 596/1200), which al-Ashraf purchased 
in 628/1231 and renovated over the course of two years. 52 The opening of the 
school in 630/1233 coincided with the arrival of the elevated hadlth transmitter 
Ibn al-Zabldl (d. 631/1234) from Baghdad, who was feted by al-Ashraf during 
the month of Ramadan and presided over the recitation of Bukhari’s $ahih in the 
newly opened hadlth school. 

Ibn al-Salah died in his chambers at the Ashraflya on 25 Rabi c II 643/19 
September 1245, during the Khwarazmian and Egyptian siege of Damascus. 
The blockade caused a severe famine within the city and a number of prominent 
scholars were carried off. Nevertheless his funeral was very well attended. 
Ceremonies were performed in the Umayyad Mosque and the crowd followed 
the funeral procession to the city gate known as Bab al-Faraj. Inside of the 
gate, the ceremonies were re-enacted. Then a brave group of men hitched up 
their gowns and hastily delivered his remains to its burial site at the edge of the 
cemetery known as Maqabir al-Suflya. In later years, his tomb was visited as a 
site of blessing and it was said that a prayer made there would be fulfilled. 

The Muqaddima 

Ibn al-Salah intended the Muqaddima to be a basic introduction to the study of 
hadlth. 

This book is an entry way into the study of hadlth, an attempt to make 

clear its main and secondary issues and to explain the terminology, aims 


51 For this school, see Nu^yml, Ddris , 1:47-55; Ibn TolQn, §alihlya, 1:155-64; 'Almawl, 
Tanbih , 12-13; Ibn Kinan, Muruj , 39-40; c Abd al-Qadir Badran, Munadamat al-atlal 
wa-musamarat al-khayal , ed. Muhammad Zuhayr al-Shiwish (Damascus, n.d.), 32^4; c Ulabl, 
Khitat, 74-5. 

52 Nu^yml, Ddris, 1:19 — 47; c Almawl, Tanbih, 10-12; Badran, Munadamat al-a\ldl, 24—32; 

<Ulabi, Kkifat, 75-7. , 
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and concerns of its practitioners. Ignorance of these matters greatly 
impairs a transmitter. This book is - God willing - worthy of receiving 
attention before any other. 53 

The Muqaddima began as a series of individual lectures which were only later 
placed in the present arrangement. 54 In composing the Muqaddima, Ibn al-Salah 
drew heavily on the works of most of his predecessors in the field and the final 
product bears an especially strong resemblance to al-Hakim al-Nlsabarl’s Kitab 
Ma c rifat Hiliim al-hadith . Considering this, it should not surprise us to read 
that at one point in his life Ibn al-Salah undertook to write a commentary on 
al-Hakim’s book. 55 We may safely surmise that the commentary, which he never 
completed, grew into the Muqaddima . Ibn al-Salah made no attempt to conceal 
his debt to al-Hakim. He gave his work, popularly known as the Muqaddima, 
an almost identical title, Kitab Ma^rifat ann?a c Him al-hadith , 56 and adopted 
al-Hakim’s conceit of dividing the study of hadlth into a number of individual 
categories (sing. natP% although he thoroughly reorders them and adds thirteen 
new ones, bringing the total to sixty-five. 

How can we explain the astonishing success of this work, since it clearly broke 
little new ground in terms of its basic format? Where the Muqaddima did represent 
more of a departure from its predecessors was in its style. Abu Bakr b. Musaddl 
(ca. 593/1196-663/1264) described how it appeared to contemporary eyes: 

[Ibn al-Salah] composed a fiqhi book on the sciences [of hadlth] and 
followed a theoretical course in its laws. He used to favor reason over 
reports {athar) and analogy over anecdotes ( khabar ). In [this w r ork] he 
prepared principles of which no clear representation had [hitherto] been 
made. 57 

Ibn al-Salah wrote the Muqaddima like a law book rather than a hadlth book. 
Most notably he eschewed the ponderous habit of most of the writers on hadlth 
of quoting earlier authorities at length. Writers on hadlth had hitherto been 
averse to speaking in their own voice, adding only a sentence or two of their own 
composition here and there to highlight the significance of the quoted material. 
In addition to making their books long-winded and cumbersome, this taxed the 
reader’s patience and attentiveness. Although the Muqaddima still includes a good 
deal of quoted material, it does so much less than its predecessors. The easier 
style probably contributed greatly to the popularity of the work. 


53 Muqaddima , 436. 

54 Ibn Hajar ascribes the deficiency he perceives in the arrangement of the book to this procedure; 
Nuzhat al-nazar , 5. 

55 Ibn Rushayd, Mi? al- c ayba, 3:218. 

56 Ibn al-$alah knew the title of al-Hakim* s work to be Kitab Ma^rifat anwa c ‘ilium al-hadith, see 
Muqaddima , 213. 

'57 Ibn RafiS TaMkh, 132. 
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This Translation 

I have relied largely on two modern editions of Ibn al-Salah’s text, Nur al-Din 
<Itr’s 'Uluru al-hadith li-Ibn al-Salah (Damascus, 1387/1966) and the late c A 5 isha 
<Abd al-Rahman’s Muqaddimat Ibn al-Salah (2nd edn, Cairo, 1989). In the 
instances where I was able to consult the relevant manuscripts, it appears that 
in most cases the readings that Professor c Itr gives are to be favored where they 
disagree. Nevertheless, the copious supplementary material Professor c Abd 
aURahmiin provided makes her edition indispensable to the serious student. 

Two procedures I have adopted may require some explanation. I have been 
sparing in the use of brackets to indicate material not present in the original text, 
especially when it is merely a question of meeting the demands of English usage. 
I have used brackets when supplying additional elements to names mentioned in 
the text in the hope of rendering them more easily identifiable to the reader, 
when providing short explanatory notes, when the material supplied is more 
extensive and when it seemed to me to be more open to dispute. I should also 
draw attention to a practice I have adopted in an effort to render the text clearer 
to the average reader. Ibn al-Salah did not have at his disposal that great scholarly 
convenience, the footnote. He therefore had to incorporate his digressions in the 
body of the text. In the instances where these are relatively lengthy or interrupt 
the flow of the argument, I have distinguished them by presenting them as an 
indented text block. 

Despite all appearances to the contrary, I have attempted to keep the 
footnotes to a minimum. The Muqaddima amply exemplifies what Professor 
Franz Rosenthal has called the philnomynous character of Islamic scholarship. I 
have tried to identify all of the individuals mentioned in the text at the first 
appearance of their name. Ibn al-Salah cites a number of extremely obscure, usually 
very early, figures as illustrations of particular phenomena. In the cases where 
little seems to have been known about the person, apart from the characteristic 
which prompted Ibn al-Salah to mention him, I have merely provided a reference 
to the entry on him in one or two of the standard biographical dictionaries. Ibn 
al-Salah quotes extensively from his predecessors. Where he provides a clue 
about the specific written source from which he drew the quotation, I have 
attempted to provide adequate bibliographical information. It should be noted 
that in almost every instance there is some variation, usually minor, between Ibn 
al-Salah’s rendering of the quoted passage and the way it appears in the modern 
printed edition of the same text. 

In conclusion, I would like to acknowledge the help I received from others. 
A generous grant I received from the American Philosophical Society allowed 
me to travel to Syria and Egypt in the summer of 1996. Professor Raji 
Rammuny, the coordinator of the series in w hich this volume appears, has shown 
great patience and helped me overcome a number of obstacles. Professor c Abd 
al-Rahman (perhaps better known under her nom de plume “Bint al-Shati*”) 
freely provided valuable assistance and advice. I would especially like to express 
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my gratitude to Professor Rosenthal. He has on occasions too numerous to 
mention allowed me to benefit from his vast expertise on questions both general 
and specific. To him I dedicate this translation. 


Author’s Introduction 


“Our Lord, give us mercy from You and grant us guidance in our affair .” 1 

Praise - the most complete and highest praise - be to God, the Guide for those 
who seek His guidance, the Guardian of those who fear Him and the One who 
suffices for those who seek His approval. The most perfect prayers and blessings 
on our Prophet, the other prophets and the family of each so long as someone 
asks for His forgiveness and invokes His mercy. Amen! Amen! 

The science of hadith is one of the best of the excellent sciences and one of 
the most beneficial of the useful disciplines. Manly and virile men — that is, 
thorough and complete scholars - love it and the only people who dislike it are 
contemptible and base. It is one of the sciences with the greatest relevance to the 
various other sciences, especially applied law (ftqh) y which is the central science. 
For that reason, the errors of those writers on applied law who are unfamiliar 
with the science of hadith are numerous and the imperfections in the remarks of 
those scholars who forsake it are plain. 

Formerly the stature of hadlth was exalted. The throngs of hadlth students 
were massive and the capabilities of the experts 2 in the discipline and the 
transmitters of hadlth were high. Through their living the different sciences of 
hadith were made vital, through their continued existence the branches of the 
various sub-disciplines of hadlth were kept fresh and the abodes of hadith were 
occupied by its students. These students and experts have now died off and the 
sciences of hadlth have been obliterated to such an extent that the practitioners in 
hadlth are only a tiny band, few and weak in number. For the most part, in taking 
up hadith they are concerned with nothing more than hearing them heedlessly, 
and in recording hadith they do not expend more effort than to write them down 
defectively. They toss aside the various sciences of hadith through which the 
stature of hadith became exalted and they have made themselves remote from the 
bodies of knowledge which made it magnificent. Just when someone examining a 
difficulty in the science of hadlth could hardly find anyone capable of explaining 


1 Qur’an 18:10. 

2 Hujfaz (sing. hafiz)\ Later scholars attempted to define the qualifications theoretically necessary 
for a transmitter of hadlth to earn this designation; see, for example, Ibn Hajar aPAsqalani, 
al-Nukat '•ala Kitab Ibn al-$alah y ed. Rabl c b. Hadl TJmayr, 2nd edn, 2 vols (Riyadh, 
1408/1988), 1:268; Sakha wl, al-Jawahir rra-l-durar ft tarjamat ihaykh al-Isldm Ibn Hajar , 
ed. tjamid c Abd al-Majld and Taha al-Zayni, only one vol. published (Cairo, 1406/1986), 
1:28-45; SuyOti, Tadrib al-rawi ft shark Taqrib al-Nawawi («r), ed. c Abd al-Wahhab c Abd 
aLLatlf, 2nd edn, 2 vols (Cairo, 1385/1966), 1:44-52. 
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it and someone who wanted to pursue the science of hadlth could hardly come 
across anyone knowledgeable in it, generous God (He is blessed and exalted and 
He deserves all praise) bestowed a blessing in the form of the book Kitab Ma c rifat 
anwa c Hint al-hadith ( Knowledge of the Categories of the Science of Hadlth), This 
book divulged the hidden secrets of the science of hadlth, explained its stubborn 
difficulties, made firm its joints, set down its rules, illuminated its lineaments, 
clarified its rulings, detailed its subcategories and shed light on its principles, 
elucidated its branches and subsections, brought together its various sciences 
and benefits and tracked down its stray and valuable points. I beseech, entreat 
and humbly pray to God, the Great - in whose hand lie harm and benefit and 
granting and forbidding - , seeking His favor by every means and requesting His 
intercession in every way, that He make this book replete in that regard - and 
more replete - and that He make it ample for all of that - and more ample - and 
that He make the reward for it and the benefit of it great in this world and the 
next. God is near and He answers our prayers. I will have no success without 
God. Upon Him I rely and to Him I turn repentantly. 

This is a list of the Categories of hadlth: 

1. Sound hadlth ( ma c rifat al-sahih min al-hadith ) 

2. Fair hadlth (ma'rifat al-hasan minhu) 

3. Weak hadlth ( ma c rifat al-daHf minhu ) 

4. Supported hadlth {macrifat al-musnad) 

5. Uninterrupted hadlth {macrifat al-muttasil) 

6. Raised hadlth {macrifat al-marfu c ) 

7. Halted hadlth (macrifat al-maxvquf) 

8. Cut-off hadlth, and they are different from interrupted hadlth ( macrifat 
al-maqtu c wa-kuwa ghayr al-munqati*) 

9. Loose hadlth {macrifat al-mursal) 

10. Interrupted hadlth (macrifat al-munqati 0 ) 

11. Problematic hadlth, and this is followed by the discussion of some subsidiary 
issues, including the isnad containing the word “ c an” (from) and the suspension 
of hadith {macrifat al-mitdal wa-yalihi tafrfat minha ft 'l-isnad al-mu < -an < -an 
wa-minha ft 7 -taHiq) 

12. Misrepresentation and the treatment of misrepresented hadlth ( macrifat 
al-tadlls wa-hukm al-mudallas) 

13. Anomalous hadlth (ma'rifat al-shadhdh) 

14. Unfamiliar hadith (macrifat al-munkar) 

15. Analysis, parallelisms and attestations {macrifat al-iHibar wa-l-mutaba^at 
wa-l-shawahid ) 

16. Additions of reliable transmitters and the treatment of them {macrifat ziyadat 
al-thiqat wa-hukmiha) 

17. Isolated hadlth {macrifat al-afrad) 

18. Defective hadlth {macrifat al-hadith al-mu^allal) 

19. Disrupted hadlth {macrifat al-mudtarib min al-hadith) 
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20. Material interpolated into hadlth (ma^rifat al-mudraj ft ’ l-hadith ) 

21. Forged hadlth ( ma c rifat al-mawdu c ) 

22. Mixed-up hadlth ( ma c rifat al-maqlub) 

23. The characteristic of those whose transmission is accepted and those whose 
transmission is rejected ( ma'rifat sifat man tuqbalu riwdyatnhu wa-man turaddu 
riwdyatuhu) 

24. The methods of hearing and receiving hadlth, and this chapter includes an 
exposition on the forms of licensing and their treatment as well as the rest of 
the ways of taking up and receiving hadlth - it contains much information 
{inahxfat kayfiyat samd c al-hadith wa-takammulihi wa-fthi bayan amvd c al-ijdza 
wa-ahkamihd wa-sa'ir wujuh al-akhdh wa-l-tahammul wa-fthi Hlmjamm) 

25. The writing of hadlth and the means of fixing and recording texts, and this 
chapter contains excellent and important information ( ma^rifat kitdbat al-hadith 
rva-kayfiyat dabt al-kitdb wa-taqyidihi wa-fthi ma^arif muhimma ra?iqa) 

26. The manner of relating hadlth, the stipulation regarding the conveyance of 
them and related matters, and this chapter contains many of the valuable 
points of this science ( ma c rifat kayfiyat riwdyat al-hadith wa-shart adaHhi 
iva-ma y at alalia qu bi-dhalika wa-fthi kathir min nafaHs hadha ’ l-Hlm ) 

27. Guidelines for the transmitter of hadlth {macrifat adab al-muhaddith) 

28. Guidelines for the student of hadlth {macrifat adab talib al-hadith ) 

29. Elevated and low isnads ( macrifat al-isnad al- c dli wa-'l-ndzil) 

30. Famous hadith (macrifat al-mashhur min al-hadith) 

31. Rare and scarce hadlth (macrifat al-gharib wa-l-^aziz min al-hadith) 

32. Rare words in the hadith {rnahifat gharib al-hadith) 

33. Enchained hadlth {macrifat al-musalsal min al-hadith) 

34. Abrogating and abrogated hadlth (macrifat ndsikh al-hadith wa-mansukhihi) 

35. Misreadings in the isnads and texts of hadith (macrifat al-musahhaf min 
asdnid al-ahadith wa-mutuniha) 

36. Contradictory hadlth (macrifat mukhtalif al-hadith) 

37. Additions to cohesive isnads {macrifat al-mazid ft muttasil al-asanid) 

38. Hadlth with hidden looseness ( macrifat al-mardsil al-khaft irsaluha ) 

39. The Companions (God be pleased with all of them) {macrifat al-Sahaba ) 

40. The Followers (God be pleased with all of them) ( macrifat al-TdbiHn) 

41. Older people transmitting from younger ones (macrifat al-akdbir al-ruwat c an 
al-asaghir) 

42. Symmetrical transmissions, and other instances of peers transmitting from 
one another (ma c rifat al-mudabbaj wa-ma siwahu min riwdyat al-aqrdn ba c dihim 
*an ba c d) 

43. Brothers and sisters among scholars and transmitters (macrifat al-ikhwa 
wa-l-akhawdt min al-^ulamd? wa-l-ruwdt) 

44. The transmission by fathers from their sons {macrifat riwdyat al-aba? c an 
al-abnd?) 

45. The opposite of that; that is, the transmission by sons from their fathers (< aks 
dhdlika macrifat riwdyat al-abna? c an al-dba P) 
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46. Those from whom two transmitters related, one early and one late, with a 
great difference between their date of death (macrifat man ishtaraka fi 'l-riwdya 
*-anhu rdmyan mutaqaddim wa-mutcPakhkhir tabtfiada md bayna wafatayhim) 

47. Those from whom only a single transmitter related hadith ( macrifat man lam 
yarwi c anhu ilia rdwin ivahid) 

48. Those who are referred to by different names or varying epithets (macrifat 
man dhukira bi-asmd? mukhtalifa aw nu c ut muta^addida) 

49. Unique names of the Companions, transmitters of hadith and other scholars 
{macrifat al-mufradat min asma? al-Sahdba wa-ruwdt wa-l^ulama?) 

50. Names and paidonymics (mabifat al-asmd? wa-l-kuna) 

51. The paidonymics of those better known under their name, rather than their 
paidonymic {macrifat kuna y l-ma c rufin bi-l-asmd > duna ' l-kund ) 

52. Nicknames of transmitters of hadith ( macrifat alqdb al-muhaddithin) 

53. Homographic [names and gentilics] ( maWifat al-mu'talif wa-l-mukhtalij) 

54. Homonymic [names and gentilics] (ma c rifat al-muttafiq wa-l-mufiariq ) 

55. A Category composed of the two previous Categories (naw c yatarakkabu min 
hadhayni ’l-naw^ayn) 

56. Transmitters resembling one another in name and lineage who are distinguished 
by the relative position of the names of the son and father {macrifat al-ruwdt 
al-mutashabihin ji ’ l-ism wa-l-nasab al-mutamdyizin bi-l-taqdlm wa- 1-tcPkhir 
ft \ l-ibn wa-l-ab) 

57. Those whose lineage refers to someone other than their father (macrifat 
al-mansubin ild ghayr abaHhim) 

58. Gentilics the actual significance of which differs from the apparent one 
(macrifat al-ansdb allati bdtinuha c ala khildf zdhirihd) 

59. Obscure references {macrifat al-mubhamdt) 

60. The dates of transmitters, including their deathdate and other relevant dates 
{macrifat tawdrikh al-ruwdt fi d-wafayat wa-ghayrihd) 

61. Reliable and weak transmitters of hadith (macrifat al-thiqdt wa-'l-du c afd? min 
al-ruwdt) 

62. Reliable transmitters who confused their hadith at the end of their life 
(ma c rifat man khallata fi dkhir Himrihi min al-thiqdt) 

63. The generations of transmitters and scholars (macrifat tabaqdt al-ruwdt 
wa- y l~ i ulamd') 

64. Transmitters of hadith and other scholars who were clients (macrifat al-mawdli 
min al-ruwdt wa-l-Hilamd P) 

65. The residences and lands of transmitters (macrifat awtdn al-ruwdt wa-buldamhim) 

That is the last of the Categories but it is not the last of what is possible in that 
regard. The science of hadith can be divided into countless categories, since the 
states and characteristics of hadith transmitters and the states and characteristics 
of hadith texts are endless. Every one of these states and characteristics deserves 
to be mentioned separately and requires its own specialists — for each is a 
Category in its own right - but that would be an endless task. God is enough for 
us and an excellent protector. 


Category 1 
Sound Hadith 

(Ma c rifat al-sahih min al-hadith) 


Know - may God enlighten you and me - that hadlth, in the view of the scholars 
of this discipline, fall into the divisions of “sound” (sahih), “fair” (hasan) and 
“weak” {daHf). The sound hadlth is a “supported” hadlth ( al-hadith al-musnad) y 
the isnad of which coheres continuously through the transmission of one upright 
and accurate person from another up to its point of termination. The sound 
hadlth can be neither “anomalous” ( shadhdh ) nor “defective” ( mu^allal ). These 
descriptions exclude the “loose” ( mursal ), “interrupted” ( munqa\i% “problematic” 
{mu^dal) and anomalous hadlth; the hadlth containing an impairing defect {HUd); 
and the hadlth the transmitter of which suffers from any variety of discreditation 
( jarh ) - these are Categories which will be discussed below, God (He is blessed 
and exalted) willing. This is the hadlth which is indisputably judged to be sound 
among the scholars of hadlth. 

Sometimes the scholars of hadlth differ over the soundness of certain hadlth, 
either because of their disagreement over whether these characteristics are found 
in them or because of their disagreement in stipulating the necessity of some of 
these characteristics, as in the case of the loose hadlth. When they say, “This is a 
sound hadlth,” what is meant is that its support (sanad) is cohesive and it possesses 
the rest of the aforementioned characteristics. The standard of the sound hadith 
does not require that it be definite that the hadlth is sound in reality, since this 
standard admits the hadlth that a single upright transmitter is alone in relating 
and this type of hadlth is not one of the reports ( akhbdr ) which the Community 
unanimously agreed to receive with acceptance. In the same way, when they say 
regarding a hadith that it is “unsound,” this is not a definite statement that it is 
actually a falsehood, since it may in reality be a truth. All that is meant is that its 
isnad is not sound according to the aforementioned standard. God knows best. 

Some Important Notes 

1. Sound hadlth fall into the categories of “agreed upon” ( muttafaq c alayhi) 
and “disputed” ( mukhtalaf fihi ), as was noted above, and they also fall into the 
categories of “well known” ( mashhiir ) and “rare” ( gharib ), and categories in 
between. The grades of sound hadlth vary in potency according to the degree that 
the hadith possesses the aforementioned characteristics upon which soundness is 
based. In view of this, sound hadlth can be divided into innumerable subcategories. 
For this reason, we think it is better to refrain from judging any isnad or hadith 
to be the absolutely most sound^ although a number of the authorities in hadlth 
have ventured into that morass and their opinions were therefore contradictory. 
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We heard' that Ishaq b. Rahawayh 2 said, “The soundest of all isnads is 
Zuhri 3 from Salim* from his father. ” s We also heard something similar 
from Ahmad b. Hanbal.*' We heard that 'Amr b. ‘All al-Fallas 7 said, “The 
soundest isnad is Muhammad b. Sirin* from < Ablda" from c All.” l# We 
heard something similar from ( All b. al-Madfnl" and this view was related 
from others as well. There are some who specify the transmitter from 
Muhammad [b. Sirin], some making him AyyQb al-Sakhtiyani 12 and others 
Ibn { Awn . 13 One of the things we hear from Yahya b. Ma c In H is that he 


1 Ruwina ; In his Tabaq&t al-fuqah!P al-ShdjiHya (ed. Muhyl al-Dln 'All Najlb, 2 vols, Beirut, 
1413/1992, 1:77), Ibn al-£alah explained that he used this term in the instances where he had 
an isnad w hich for the sake of brevity he did not reproduce. For the vocalization of “ruwind,” 
see c Abd al-Ghant aLNabulusl, Iddh mH ladaynd ft qawl al-muhaddithin "ruwaynd, "Maktabat 
al-Asad (Damascus), no. 14123 ff., 29a— 3 1 b. 

2 AbQ Ya'qub Ishaq b. Rahawayh (or Rahoya, 161/778-238/853) was one of the most important 
of the adherents of hadlth of his era; EP , 3:902; Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums , 10 vols. (Leiden, 1967—95), 1:109—10. 

3 AbQ Bakr Muhammad b. Muslim b. Shihab al-Zuhrl (ca. 50/670-124/742) was an important 
figure in the history of hadlth; Encyclopaedia of Islam , 1st edn, 4 vols (Leiden, 1908-36), 
4:1239-41; Sezgin, GAS, 1:280-83. 

4 AbQ 'Umar (or AbQ c Abd Allah) Salim (d. 106/724), the son of c Abd Allah b. 'Umar b. 
al-Khatfab, was famed for his piety; Dhahabl, Siyar , 4:457-67. 

5 AbQ 'Abd al-Ra^man 'Abd Allah was. the son of the second Caliph 'Umar b. al-Khattab 
(r. 13/634-23/644). He died in 73/692 at over eighty years of age; EP, 1:53-4. 

6 The doctrines of AbQ 'Abd Allah Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hanbal (164/780-241/855) 
would eventually form the basis of the Hanbalite law school. His hadlth criticism and legal 
opinions have been collected in a number of w r orks and a very large collection of hadlth, called 
44 musnad ft is ascribed to him; EP, 1:272-7; Sezgin, GAS, 1:502-9. 

7 Abo Haf§ 'Amr b. 'All al-Fallas was bom around 160/776 and died in 249/863; Dhahabl, 
Siyar, 1 1:470-72. 

8 AbQ Bakr Muhammad b. Sirin (ca. 33/653-110/729) w f as a Basran authority in hadlth whom 
later generations regarded as an expert in dream interpretation as welt; EP, 3:947-8; Sezgin, 
GAS, 1:633-4. 

9 AbQ Muslim 'Ablda b. 'Amr al-Salmanl (d. 72/69 1) was a well- respected Kofan scholar. There 
is a good deal of confusion concerning the various elements of his name; Dhahabl, Siyar, 
4:40-4. 

10 'All b. Abl TShb was one of the first men to convert to Islam and the son-in-law of the Prophet 
Muhammad. He served as the fourth caliph from 35/656 until his assassination in 40/661; 
EP, 1:381-6; Eh, 1:838-48. 

11 Abu M-Hasan 'All b. al-Madlni (161/777-234/849) was one of the greatest hadlth critics 
of his generation. His judgements are preserved in his al^Ilal (ed. Muhammad Mustafa 
al-A'zaml, 2nd edn, Beirut, 1980) and in many later sources; Sezgin, GAS, 1:108. 

12 Aba Bakr AyyQb b. Abl Tamlma Kaysan al-Sakhtiyani (68/688-131/748) was a famed 
Basran transmitter of hadlth; Sezgin, GAS, 1:87-8. 

13 AbQ 'Awn 'Abd Allah b. 'Awn al-Muzani (66/686-151/768), like Ayyub al-Sakhtiyam, was 
a Basran scholar of hadlth renowned for his piety; Dhahabl, Siyar , 6:364-75. 

14 The hadlth criticism of Yahya b. Ma'm (158/775-233/847) is preserved in his Tahikh (ed. 
Ahmad Muhammad NQr Sayf, 4 vols, Mecca, 1979), composed by his student 'Abbas al-Durl 
(d. 271/884), and in a number of other w orks. Later authorities frequently cited his opinons; 
Sezgin, GAS, 1:106-7. 
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said, “The finest isnad is al-A c mash ,s from Ibrahim 16 from c Alqama 17 
from c Abd Allah. ” 18 We heard that AbQ Bakr b. Abi Shayba 19 said, “The 
soundest of all isnads is Zuhri from ?All b. al-Husayn 20 from his father 21 
from c All [b. Abi Talib].” We heard that AbQ c Abd Allah al-Bukh3ri 22 
- the author of the Sahih ([ Collection of] Sound Hadith) - said, “The 
soundest of all isnads is Malik 23 from Naff 24 from [ c Abd Allah] b. 
<Umar The authority Abu Mansur c Abd al-Qahir b. Tahir al-Tamiml 2S 
extrapolated from this that the most exalted isnad must be Shaffi 26 
from Malik from Naff from Ibn TJmar, and he cited as proof the 
consensus of the scholars of hadith that there was no transmitter from 
Malik more exalted than ShaffI (God be pleased with all of them). God 
knows best. 


15 Aba Muhammad Sulayman b. Mihran al-Asadi (61/681-148/765), nicknamed al-A c mash, 
was a prolific transmitter of hadith and expert on the Qurian who taught in al-Knfa; EP, 
1:431. 

16 Abu ^mran Ibrahim b. Yazid al-Nakha c l (ca. 50/ 670-ca. 96/715) was one of the most prominent 
of the early jurists of al-Kofa; EP, 9:921-2; Sezgin, GAS , 1:403-4. 

17 AbO Shibl c Alqama b. Qays al-Nakha c l al-Kafl (d. ca. 62/682) was a prominent Kofan legal 
scholar; Dhahabi, Siyar , 4:53-61. 

18 Abu <Abd al-Rahman <Abd Allah b. Mas c 0d ai-Hudhall was an energetic teacher of the hadith 
of the Prophet who died in Medina in 32/653; Dhahabl, Siyar , 1:461-500. 

19 Aba Bakr c Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Abi Shayba Ibrahim al-Kaft (159/775-235/849), 
known as Ibn Abi Shayba, was the author of an important early collection of hadith called 
al-Mu$annaf (Hyderabad, 1386/1966 ff.); EP , 3:692; Sezgin, GAS , 1:108-9. 

20 c All b. al-Husayn b. c Ali b. Abi T^hb (ca. 38/659-94/712), known as Zayn aMAbidln, was 
the fourth imam of the Twelver Shiites; £7r, 1:849-50. 

21 Aba c Abd Allah al-Husayn was one of the beloved grandsons of the Prophet. His father was 
the Prophet's confidant and son-in-law c All and his mother was Fatima. He died in the Battle 
of Karbala 5 in 61/680; EP, 3:607-15. 

22 Muhammad b. Isma c ll al-Bukharl (194/810-256/870) was the author of the most famous 
hadith collection, popularly known as $ahih aPBukhari (published a number of times), and 
a number of other important works of hadith scholarship; EP, 1:1296-7; Sezgin, GAS 
1:115-34. 

23 AbQ c Abd Allah Malik b. Anas aLAsbahi (93/712-179/795) was the greatest scholar in the 
city of Medina during his lifetime and the eponym of the Malikite law school. His views are 
preserved in his al-Muwaffa 5 , which has reached us in a number of recensions; EP , 6:262-5; 
Sezgin, GAS , 1:457-64. 

24 Aba € Abd Allah NafY (d. ca. 117/735), the client of c Abd Allah b. TJmar, was a prolific 
transmitter of hadith; EP, 7:876-7. 

25 <Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadl (d. 429/ 1037) was a Shaffite polymath who is now best known for 
his heresiographical work at-Farq bayn al-firaq; Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen 
Litteratur , 2nd edn, 2 vols (Leiden, 1943-9), 1:482, Supplementbdnde , 3 vols (Leiden, 1937^42), 
1:666-7; EP, 1:909; Elr , 3:409-10. 

26 Muhammad b. Idris al-Shaffi (150/767-204/820) was the eponym of the Shaffite law school 
and an influential figure in the development of Islamic legal thought; EP , 9:181-5; Sezgin, 
GAS , 1:484-90. 
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2. When, in the personal hadlth collections” and other books which are in 
circulation, we encounter a hadlth sound in regard to its isnsd, but we do not 
find it included in either of the two §ahlhs or designated as sound in any of the 
other well-known and authoritative compositions (mu§annafat) of the leaders in 
hadlth; we do not presume to judge it conclusively as sound. These days it is no 
longer feasible for someone to apprehend sound hadith on his own by merely 
examining isnads. This is because in every isnld of that kind of hadlth you find i 
among its transmitters someone who merely relied upon what was in his book 
in its transmission and lacked the level of retention, accuracy and exactitude 
stipulated for sound hadith. So, for the recognition of sound and fair hadlth, the 
matter reverts to relying on what the authorities in hadlth designated as such in 
their well-known and authoritative compositions, which have been rendered safe 
from alteration and corruption by the circumstance that they are widely known. 
The continuance of the chain of the isnad - by which this Community (may God 
augment its glory) has been distinguished - has become the principal reason 
for the circulation of isnads apart from [those in the authoritative collections]. 
Amen! 

3. Bukhari - that is, AbO c Abd Allah Muhammad b. Isma ( il al-Bukharl al-Ju ( fi, 
a client of the Ju'fite tribe - was the first to compose a collection containing only 
sound hadlth. Abu ’l-Husayn Muslim b. al-Hajjaj al-Nisaburl al-Qushayn“ - a 
member of the tribe of Qushayr - followed him. Although Muslim took hadlth 
from Bukhari and studied under him, he did share most of his teachers.” The 
books of Bukhari and Muslim are the soundest books after the august book of 
God [that is, the Qur’an]. The statement we repeatedly heard from Shafi c I (God 
be pleased with him) - and others related it with different wording - : “I do not 
know of a more correct book of religious knowledge in the world than the book 
of Malik [that is, al-Mumatfa*]” was made by him before the books of Bukhari 
and Muslim came into existence. The book of Bukhari is the sounder of the two 
in regard to being a collection of sound hadlth and also the more useful. There 
is nothing wrong with the statement we heard from the expert Abu ‘All al-Hafiz 


27 AjziP al-hadith : Tahanawi defines juz> (pi. ajz&) as “a book collecting the hadlth o a 
single individual;” Kashshaf isfilahSt al-junun, 2 vols ([Istanbul]. 1317), 1:206. Students 
frequently gathered the hadlth of a particular transmitter in this form to bring to his class for 
audition and occasionally these works found their way into general circulation. Some of the 
most renowned y'uz’s are listed in Hajji Khalifa, Kashf lxols S83-90 and Muhammad b. Ja'far 
al-Kattanl, al-Risala al-mustatrafa bi-bayan mashhur kutub al-sunna al-musharrafa y 3rd edn 
(Damascus, 1383/1963), 86-94. 

28 In addition to his $ahih (published several times), Muslim (d. 261/875) composed a number 
of important works on the study of hadlth, several of which will be mentioned in the course 
of the present translation; EP , 7:691—2; Sezgin, GAS, 1 : 136—13 . 

29 From the fact that Muslim studied under Bukhari, the scholars of Ijadith would as a matter 
of course have inferred that Muslim belonged to the generation after that of Bukhari, rather 
than the same one, as was actually the case. 
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al-Nisaburi 30 (the teacher of the expert Abu <Abd Allah al-Hakim 31 ): “There is 
no book on earth sounder than the book of Muslim b. al-Hajjaj,” and there is 
nothing wrong with the doctrine of the North African scholars who prefer the 
book of Muslim to that of Bukhari; if what is meant is that the book of Muslim 
is superior since no unsound hadith are mixed into it. After the introductory 
chapter of Muslim’s book, only sound hadlth are enumerated in it and they 
are not coupled with hadlth like those occurring in the chapter headings of 
Bukhari’s book for which he did not provide isnads meeting the standard 
stipulated for sound hadlth. It does not necessarily follow from this that the book 
of Muslim is superior to the book of Bukhari in what pertains to the essence 
of a book of sound hadlth. If what is meant by these views is that the book of 
Muslim is sounder as a book of sound hadlth, it redounds against whoever says 
it. God knows best. 

4. Bukhari and Muslim did not include all of the sound hadlth in their Sahihs 
and they did not take it upon themselves to do that. In fact, we often heard* that 
Bukhari said, “I put into Kitdb al-Jdmi c ( Comprehensive Collection', that is, his 
Sahih ) only what was established as sound and I left out some sound hadlth for 
fear of prolixity.” We heard that Muslim said, “I did not place here” - that is, 
in his book, the Sahih - “all of the hadith I consider to be sound. I put here 
only those hadlth they accepted unanimously.” 32 He meant - and God knows 
best - that he only put in his book the hadlth which in his opinion met the 
standards of the hadlth unanimously regarded as sound, even if in the opinion of 
certain people some of these hadith do not appear to meet these standards. 

The expert AbO c Abd Allah b. al-Akhram 33 said, “Few are the well- 
established hadlth that escape Bukhari and Muslim,” - that is, in their 
books. One should say that they are not few. Al-Mustadrak c ala ’ l-Sahihayn 34 
(The Supplement to the Two $ahihs) of Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim is a large 
book which includes a good deal of what escaped their notice. Even if an 


30 AbO <All al-Husayn b. c All al-Nlsabari (277/890-349/960) was one of the great hadlth scholars 
of his age and is best known, as this passage indicates, for being the mentor of al-Hakim 
al-Nlsabarl; Dhahabl, Siyar, 16:51-9. 

31 AbO <Abd Allah Muhammad b. <Abd Allah (321/933-405/1014), also known as al-fiakim 
al-NlsabOrl and Ibn Bayyi ( , was one of the most prolific authors on the subject of hadith 
during the fourth/tenth century. Two manuals of hadlth from his pen have survived. The 
larger, Kitdb Ma^rifat hilum al-hadith , Ibn al-§alah used as a model for the Muqaddima. His 
shorter manual, al-Madkhal ild nuMfat al-Iklil , has been edited and translated by James 
Robson (London, 1953); EP , 3:82; Sezgin, GAS , 1:221-2; Elr, 1:250-51. 

32 Al-Jamt ahatiih, 8 vols (Istanbul, 1329-33), 2:15 (K. al-Salat). 

33 The sources ascribe a number of works with interesting titles to AbO <Abd Allah Muhammad 
b. Ya<qab b. Yosuf al-Shaybini al-Nlsabori (250/864-344/955). Regrettably, none of them 
seems to have survived; Dhahabl, Siyar y 15:466-9. 

34 4 vols (Hyderabad, 1334—42). 
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argument may be made against Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim regarding some 
of his hadith, many of his sound hadith remain untainted. Indeed, Bukhari 
said, “I have one hundred thousand sound hadith and two hundred 
thousand unsound.” The total in his book Sahih is 7,275 hadith, including 
some repeated hadith. It has been said that with the omission of the 
. duplicates the total is four thousand. In their 35 opinion, however, this figure 
may include the accounts ( athar ) of the Companions and Followers, 36 and 
often a single hadith related with two isnads is counted as two hadith. 

The augmentation of the sound hadith beyond the contents of the two books: 
those who seek this should obtain their additions from the hadith clearly designated 
as sound in one of the famous, authoritative compositions of the leaders in hadith 
- like AbO Dawud al-Sijistani, 37 Abu ‘Isa al-Tirmidhi, 38 Abu c Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nasa 5 !, 39 Abu Bakr b. Khuzayma, 40 Abu ’1-Hasan al-Daraqutnl 41 and others. For 
this, it is not enough that the hadith merely be found in the books of Abu Dawud, 
Tirmidhi, Nasa’i and the rest of those who brought together sound and other 
hadith in their works. In contrast, the mere presence of a hadith in the books of 
those of them who stipulate that the hadith they collect be sound - like the book 
of Ibn Khuzayma - does suffice. We regard in the same fashion the material 
found in the books providing versions of the hadith in the book of Bukhari and 
the book of Muslim (God be pleased with them) with variant isnads 42 - like the 


35 The antecedent of this pronoun appears to be those who provided the figure of four thousand. 

36 In the broadest sense, the Companions ($ahaba) were the early Muslims who had contact 
with the Prophet, although the exact form of contact required was disputed. The Followers 
(TabPuri) were the students of the Companions; see FT, 8:827-9 and 10:28-30. These two 
groups are discussed in depth below, in Categories 39 and 40. 

37 Abu Dawud Sulayman B. al-Ash c ath al-Sijistanl (202/817-275/889) was the compiler of the 
famous Kitab ai-Sunan (published several times); EP , 1:114; Sezgin, GAS, 1:149-52. 

38 The hadith collection of Aba <Isa Muhammad b. fca b. Sawra al-Tirmidhi (210/825-279/892) 
is commonly called al-J&mt ai-sahih , although Ibn al-$alah would prefer simply al-JamP. It 
is available in a number of editions; EP, 4:796-7; Sezgin, GAS, 1:154—9. 

39 Abu c Abd al-Rahman Ahmad b. Shu'ayb al-Nasa’l (215/830-303/915) was bom in Nasa in 
Khurasan and traveled extensively, collecting and teaching hadith, before settling in Egypt. 
His famous hadith collection is now known as Kitab ai-Sunan (published several times); EP , 
7:969-70; Sezgin, CAS, 1:167-9. 

40 Aba Bakr Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Khuzayma al-Nisaburi (223/838-311/924) was a famous 
• expert in hadith. His Mukhtasar al-Mukhta$ar min al-Musnad al-sahih is popularly known as 

Sahih Ibn Khuzayma (ed. Muhammad Mustafa al-A c zaml, 2 vols, Beirut, 1391/1971); Sezgin, 
GAS , 1:601. 

41 Abu ’1-Hasan c All b. ‘Umar al-Diraqutnl (306/919-385/995) composed a hadith collection 
named Kitab ai-Sunan (4 vols, Cairo, 1386/1966) and a number of other works concerning 
the study of hadith; EP, 2:136; Sezgin, GAS, 1:206-9. 

42 Al-kutub al-mukharraja i ala kitab al-Bukhdri wa-kitab Muslim : Sakhawl defined “ istikhrdf ’ 
- the form of the word later scholars preferred to takhrij - as follows: “An expert takes, for 
instance, the Sahih of Bukhari and he presents the hadith from it one by one with his own 
isnads, without stipulating for himself that the transmitters be reliable;” Fath al-Mughilh , 1:39. 
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books of Abu c Awana al-lsfaraylnl, 43 Abu Bakr al-lsma^ll, 44 AbQ Bakr al-Barqanl 45 
and other works - which completes the abridged hadith and provides commentary 
on many of the hadlth of the two Sakihs . A considerable amount of this kind 
of material is found in al-Janf bayn al-Sahihayn {The Union of the Two Sahlhs) 
of AbQ c Abd Allah al-Humaydi. 46 

The expert Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim occupied himself with augmenting 
the number of sound hadlth beyond the contents of the two Sahih s. He 
collected [the fruit of his research] in a book he called al-Mustadrak in 
which he placed the hadlth not found in either of the two $ahihs which 
he regarded as meeting the standard of the two teachers [that is, Bukhari 
and Muslim] - that is, they had included material from the transmitters 
of the hadith in their book - or as meeting the standard of Bukhari alone 
or that of Muslim alone. In addition, al-Hakim included the hadlth that 
his own efforts led him to regard as sound, even if they did not meet the 
standard of either Bukhari or Muslim. He is liberal in interpreting the 
standard of the sound hadlth and free in applying it. It is best that we 
take a moderate position regarding him. We say: A hadlth he reckons to 
be sound, if we do not find it regarded as sound by any other authority, 
is, even if it is not sound, a fair hadith to be cited as a proof and acted 
upon, unless a defect positively determining its weakness appears in it. 

In this respect, the Sahih of Abu Hatim b. Hibban al-Busti 47 (God bless 
all of them) is similar to it. God knows best. 

5. The books providing versions of the hadlth in the book of Bukhari or the 
book of Muslim (God be pleased with them) with variant isnads: the authors of 
these books did not take it upon themselves to match Bukhari and Muslim in 
regard to the exact wording of the hadlth without addition or omission. This is 


43 The book of Abu ‘Awana Ya^Gb b. Ishaq al-Isfarayini (d. 316/928) was named al-Musnad 
al-mukharraj Wa Kitab • Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (published as Musnad Abi < Awana , 2 vols, 
Hyderabad, 1362-3); Sezgin, GAS , 1:174. 

44 The book of Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Isma c lli (277/890-371/981), al-Mustakhraj c ala 
’l-Sahih y was based on Bukhari’s work; Sezgin, GAS y 1:202. 

45 Abo Bakr Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Barqam (336/948-425/1034) was a teacher of al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi; EIr y 3:821. The title of the work referred to here seems to have been al-jfam* 
bayn al-§ahihayn\ see Hajjl Khalifa, Kashft l:col. 599. 

46 Abfl ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Abi Nasr al-Humaydi (ca. 420/ 1029 — 488/1 095) was an 
Andalusian scholar who traveled to the East and died in Baghdad; Brockelmann, GAL , 1:413, 
Suppl, 1:578-9; EP 3:573-4. For a description of his Jam\ see Hajjl Khalifa, Kashft lxols 
599-600, 

47 Abu Hatim Muhammad b. Hibban al-Busti (ca. 270/884-354/965) was one of the greatest 

hadith scholars of the fourth/tenth century. His al-Musnad al-$ahili <ala ’ 1-taqZsim wa- 'l-anwfr 
min ghayr wujud qat c ft sanadiha wa-la tkubut jarh ft naqilihd was later rearranged by ‘Ala 5 
aFDin ‘All b. Baiban al-Farisi (d. 739/1339) as al-Ihsan ft taqrib Sahih Ibn Hibban (ed. 
Shu<ayb al-Arna 5 ut, 18 vols, 1408/1988); EP , 3:799; Sezgin, GAS y 1:189-91. ’ . 
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because in pursuit of elevation of isnad * 8 they related these hadith from sources 
other than Bukhari or Muslim and thus some variation in wording occurs in them. 
This is also the case with the hadith authors included in their own independent 
compositions - like al-Sunan al-kabir ( Great Book ofSunnas) of Bayhaql,*' Shark 
al-Sunna {Explanation of the Sunna) of Abu Muhammad al-Baghawl 50 and others 
- for which they say, “Bukhari” - or “Muslim” - “included it.” Nothing more may 
be inferred from that other than that Bukhari or Muslim included the archetype 
{afl) of that hadith, it being probable that there is a difference in wording 
between the two versions. There may also be some variation in the meaning and 
I have in fact found some hadith in which there is a degree of variation in regard 
to the sense. When that is the case, you may not transmit a hadith from these 
books, saying, “It occurs in this form in the book of Bukhari” - or “the book of 
Muslim” - unless you compare its wording [with the version given by either 
Bukhari or Muslim to verify this] or the author who provides the version with 
the alternate isnad has said, “Bukhari included it with this wording.” 

These works differ from the abridgements of the two Sahihs. The 
authors transmit in their abridgements the wording of the tw r o Sahihs, or 
that of one of them. However, one of these works, Humaydl al-Andalusl’s 
al-Jam ‘ bayn al-$ahihayn, does include additional supplementary material 
for some of the hadith, as we mentioned above. Occasionally a person 
who does not know better transmits something he finds in this book as if 
it were from one or both of the Sahihs, and he falls into error because it 
is one of these additions not present in either of the two $ahihs. 

Two benefits are derived from the aforementioned versions with variant 
isnads of the hadith in the two books [that is, the Sahihs of Bukhari and Muslim]. 
The first is elevation of isnad. The second is the augmentation of the extent of 
the sound hadith by their additional words and their supplements to some of the 
hadith. The soundness of these additions is established by these variant versions, 
because these versions come with isnads established in one or both of the Sahihs 
and emanate from that well-established source . 51 God knows best. 


48 ( Uluw al-isnSd: The fewer intermediaries mentioned in an isnad, the more “elevated” it was 
considered; see below. Category 29. 

49 AbQ Bakr Aljmad b. al-Husayn al-Bayhaqi (384/994-458/1066) was an important Shafi'ite 
who wrote a number of works on hadith, including his al-Sunan al-kabir (published as Kitib 
al-Sunan al-kubra , 10 vols, Hyderabad, 1344-55); Brockelmann, GAL, 1:446-7, Suppl., 
1:618-19; EP, 1:1130. 

50 Abn Muhammad al-Husayn b. Mas'od b. Muhammad al-Baghawl (433/1042-516/ 1 122) was 
a pious scholar who worked hard to popularize the study of hadith. Shark al-Sunna (ed. 
Shu'ayb al-Arna’Ot and Muhammad Zuhayr al-ShJwlsh, 16 vols, Damascus, 1390/1971 ff.) 
is one of his most famous works; Brockelmann, GAL, 1 :447-9, Suppl. , 1 :620— 22; EP, 1:893. 

5 1 Sakhiwl asserts that the mukharrij was obliged to select the versions of the hadith with isnads 
which were identical to the original ones for as many links as possible, unless there was a 
compelling reason not to do so; Fath al-Mughith, 1:39. It has been asserted (pace Ibn a!-§alah) 
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6 The hadlth that Bukhari and Muslim (God bless them) provide with an 
uninterrupted isnad in their books: these beyond a doubt represent the material 
they judged as sound. There is doubt about some of the “suspended” hadlth 
(mu c allaq); that is, the hadlth with an isnad from the beginning of which one 
transmitter or more is omitted. The majority of these are in the book of Bukhari; 
there are very few in the book of Muslim. We should say: These and similar 
hadlth which contain an expression decisively and conclusively indicating their 
ascription to the person from whom they are “suspended” - for example, “The 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said ( qala ) such and such,” “Ibn c Abbas 52 
said such and such,” “Mujahid 53 said such and such,” “ c Affan 54 said such and 
such,” “Qa c nabl 55 said such and such,” “Abu Hurayra 56 related ( rarva ) such and 
such,” and similar expressions - are judged to be established as actually coming 
from that person. On the basis of all of these expressions, it is determined that 
the person to whom Bukhari ascribed the hadlth spoke and related [the text that 
follows]. Bukhari would not have deemed it permissible to state this [that is, to use 
these unequivocal expressions] without qualification unless it was established 
in his view that the hadlth came from the person to whom it is ascribed. If 
the transmitter from whom the hadlth is suspended is not a Companion, the 
judgement regarding the soundness of the hadlth depends on the cohesiveness 
of the isnad between that person and the Companion. 

The phrases containing no decisive and conclusive indication in their wording 
- for instance, “Such and such was related from (ruwiya c an) the Messenger of 
God (Peace be upon him),” “Such and such was related from X,” “On this topic 
we find such and such from ( c an ) the Prophet (Peace be upon him),” and similar 
expressions: none of them contains any decisive indication establishing it as 
coming from the person to whom Bukhari ascribed it, because expressions like 
these are also used with weak hadlth. However, Bukhari’s inclusion of this kind 
of hadlth among the sound hadith provides an indication of the soundness of 
its archetype which one can be comfortable with and rely upon. (God knows 
best.) Indeed, few of Bukhari’s suspended hadlth fail to attain the standard of the 
sound hadith and in his book these are found in certain places in the headings 


that the soundness of the isnad s of the alternate versions was confirmed only insofar as they 
were identical to those in the two Sahiks ; W. Marsais, Taqrib , 9, n. 3. 

52 Abu T c Abbas ( Abd Allah b. c Abbas (d. ca. 68/687) was a Companion of the Prophet who was 
especially expert in the interpretation of the Qur>an; EP , 1:40-41; Sezgin, GAS, 1:25— 8. 

53 Abu THajjaj Mujahid b. Jabr al-Makki (ca. 21/642-ca. 104/722) was best known as an expert 
in the Qur>an; EP, 7:293; Sezgin, GAS, 1:29. 

54 Abu TJthman b. Muslim al-§affar (ca. 134/751-220/835) was born in al-Basra and 
taught hadith in Baghdad; Sezgin, GAS, 1:102. 

55 Aba c Abd al-Rahman <Abd Allah b. Maslama al-Qa c nabi; (ca. 130/748^221/836) was a 
long-time student of Malik; Dhahabi, Styar, 10:257-64. 

56 The Companion AbQ Hurayra al-Dawsl (d. ca. 59/679) was a major transmitter from the 
Prophet. There is considerable controversy surrounding the other elements of his name; EP , 
1:129. 
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of the chapters, not in the substance of the book and its prime subject matter as 
indicated by the title he gave it, al-jfami < al-musnad al-$ahih al-mukktasar min umur 
Rasul Allah wa-sunanihi wa-ayydmihi ( The Comprehensive Collection of Supported 
Sound Hadith Summarized from the Actions , Practices and Battles of the Messenger 
of God). 

The applicability of Bukhari ’s statement, “I put into Kitab al-famfi only 
what was established as sound,” goes back to the distinction which we 
explained. The same is true of the applicability of the statement of the 
expert Abu Nasr al-W^ill al-Sijzi , 57 “Scholars, the jurists and others, 
unanimously agree that if a man had sworn to divorce his wife if not all 
of the hadith related from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) in 
the book of Bukhari were established as being authentically from him 
and said by him, there would no doubt about it: the man did not break 
his oath and the wife remains as before in his snare.” This is also true of 
the statement of Abfl c Abd Allah al-Humaydl in his book al-jfam c bayn 
al-Sahihayn , “These two [that is, Bukhari and Muslim] are the only old 
authorities (God be pleased with all of them) we found who clearly 
expressed soundness to us in all of what they brought together.” All of 
that refers to the substance and the prime subject of the book and the texts 
in the chapters, rather than the chapter headings and the like, because in 
some of these chapter headings there is material that is absolutely not 
sound. An example of this is Bukhari’s chapter on the hadith concerning 
the thigh where he relates from Ibn c Abbas, Jarhad , 58 and Muhammad b. 
Jahsh 59 from the Prophet, “The thigh is one of the privy parts .” 60 Another 
example is his remark in the first of the chapters concerning the major 
ablution, “Bahz b. Hakim 61 said from his father from his grandfather 
from the Prophet, “God most deserves that one have shame before 
Him ,” 62 and this definitely fails to meet Bukhari’s standard. For that 
reason, Humaydl did not include it in his al-fam c bayn al-Sahihayn. So 
note that, for it is significant yet not readily apparent. God know^s best. 


57 The most important work of the anti-Ash^rite polemicist AbO Nasr TJbayd Allah b. Sa<ld b. 
Hatim al-Wa 5 ili al-Sijzi was al-Ibam al-kubra , in which he argued that the Qur^n is uncreated. 
He died in 444/1052 in Mecca; Dhahabl, Siyar, 17:654-7. 

58 Abu c Abd al-Rahman Jarhad b. Rizah (or Khuwaylad) al-Aslaml was a Medinese Companion 
who died in 61/681; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, al-htfab ft maSrifat al-A$hab , ed. c All Muhammad 
al-Bajawi, 4 vols (Cairo, n.d.), 1:270-71. 

59 As a child, the Companion Aba c Abd Allah Muhammad b, c Abd Allah b. Jahsh al-Asadi 
joined his family in emigrating to Ethiopia. After their return to Mecca, they emigrated to 
Medina; Ibn <Abd al-Barr, IstPaby 3:1373-4. 

60 Kitab al-Jami c al-$ahihy ed. Ludolf Krehl and T.W. Juynboll, 4 vols (Leiden, 1862-1908), 1 : 105 
(K. aLSalat, B. Ma yudhkaru fl ’Lfakhidh). 

61 The hadith transmitter Abu <Abd aLMalik Bahz b. Hakim al-Qurayshl died sometime before 
150/767; Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:253. 

62 Kitab al-Jamt al-$ahih , 1:79 (K. al-Ghusl, B. Man ightasala c uryanan). 
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7 Since the question of the recognition of sound hadlth ultimately reverts to 
the material the authorities included in their compositions which are responsible for 
declaring them to be sound, as mentioned above, the need to direct our attention 
to the subcategories of sound hadlth is, as a consequence, urgent. 

a. The sound hadlth included by both Bukhari and Muslim. 

b. The sound hadlth included only by Bukhari, that is, as opposed to 
Muslim. 

c. The sound hadlth included only by Muslim, that is, as opposed to 
Bukhari. 

d. The sound hadlth which meet the standard of both of them, but 
which were not included by them. 

e. The sound hadlth which meet the standard of Bukhari, but which 
were not included by him. 

f. The sound hadlth which meet the standard of Muslim, but which 
were not included by him. 

g. The hadlth regarded as sound by others, but which do not meet the 
standard of either Bukhari or Muslim. 

These are the main subcategories. The highest is the first, and it is one which the 
scholars of hadlth often call “agreed upon to be sound” {$ahih muttafaq c alayhi ). 
When they apply that term without qualification, they mean by it the agreement 
of Bukhari and Muslim on it, and not the agreement of the Muslim Community. 
However, the agreement of the Muslim Community on it necessarily follows 
from the agreement of Bukhari and Muslim and is concurrent with it, because of 
the agreement of the Muslim Community to receive with acceptance whatever 
Bukhari and Muslim agreed upon. The soundness of this entire subcategory 
is definitely settled. Theoretical and certain knowledge 63 occurs through it, 
contrary to the doctrine of those who deny this, arguing that their agreement 
does not in principle produce more than the presumption ( zann ) [that the 
hadlth is sound]. They claim that the Muslim Community received these hadlth 
with acceptance only because it is obliged to act on presumption, although 
presumption sometimes errs. Formerly, I had inclined toward this view and 
regarded it highly. Then it became clear to me that the doctrine we 64 had chosen 
in the first place is the correct one, because the presumption of someone who is 
protected (ma c $um) from error is never wrong and the Muslim Community, 
when united by consensus [ft ijmaHha), is protected from error. For this reason, 
consensus based on someone’s personal endeavor (ijtihad) is a decisive proof, and 


63 Al-Hlm al-yaqint al-na^ari: In discussing this passage, Ibn Hajar noted that al-Hlm al-na$ari 
differs from al-Hlm al-daruri in that the former admits doubt while the latter does not. He 
equated yaqinl with qafi and interpreted it to mean that Ibn al-§al3h was asserting that these 
hadlth possess an absolute level of soundness which renders comparisons between them 
impossible, a view which Ibn Hajar did not personally endorse; Nukat , 1:379. 

64 The reason for the shift from the first person singular to the first person plural is not clear. 
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most of the cases of the consensus of scholars are of that kind. This is a precious 
and useful point. 

One of the ramifications of this is the doctrine that the hadith which either 
Bukhari or Muslim is alone in including come under the heading of what is 
decisively regarded as sound because of the Muslim Community’s reception of 
each of their books with acceptance in the fashion detailed by us in the preceding 
paragraph. This applies to all but a few insignificant items which some of the 
critics among the experts of hadith - like Daraqutnl 65 and others - have discussed. 
These are known to the scholars in this field. God knows best. 

8. When it becomes clear, from what we said above, that the way to identify 
sound and fair hadith is now confined to the consultation of the two Sahihs and 
other authoritative books, [it will be seen that] the course open to the student 
who wants to act on these hadith or cite them as a proof - if he is one of those 
permitted to act on hadith and cite them as proofs to a partisan - is to consult 
a copy of the text (asl) which he personally or some other reliable person has 
collated against numerous sound copies transmitted through several different 
channels. So through the collation, in conjunction with the ubiquity of these 
books and .the improbability that they were intentionally changed or corrupted, 
he obtains confidence in the soundness of what those texts agree upon. God knows 
best what is correct. 


65 This is a reference to Daraqutnfs Kitab af-Tatabbu c (published with al-Ilzamat , Medina, 
1397/1978). 


Category 2 
Fair Hadith 

(Ma c rifat al-hasan min al-hadith) 


After relating that hadith, according to the scholars of this discipline, fall into the 
three divisions we mentioned above, we heard that Abu Sulayman al-Khattabi 1 
(God bless him) said, “ ‘Fair’ is the hadith, the source 2 of which is known and the 
transmitters of which are famous. Most hadith fall into this category and it is the 
category which most scholars accept and the generality of jurists employ:” 3 We 
heard that what Abu Tsa al-Tirmidhi (God be pleased with him) meant by “fair” 
is “that no one in the isnad of the hadith is accused of falsehood, that it is not an 
anomalous hadith {hadith shadhdh) and that something similar to it is related from 
more than one line of t ransmission.” 4 One of the more recent experts 5 said, “ ‘Fair’ 
is the hadith in which there is a slight but tolerable weakness. It is suitable for 
use.” 6 All of this is ambiguous and inadequate. Nothing in the definitions of 
Tirmidhl and Khattabi distinguishes the fair hadith from the sound. I have 
examined and researched the question of the fair hadith at length, collecting the 
scattered remarks of the experts and taking note of the instances of their usage of 
this term. It became abundantly clear that there are two subcategories of fair hadith. 


1 Although the works of Abo Sulayman Hamd b. Muhammad al-Khattabi (296/90&-386/996) 
were extremely influential, his life is poorly documented. He was the first to write commentaries 
on the major hadith collections. His Malalim al-Sunan (ed. Muhammad Raghib al-Tabbakh, 
4 vols, Aleppo, 1351/1932-1352/1934) deals with the Sunan of Abu Dawud al-Sijistanl 
while AHam al-sunan (ed. Ydsuf al-Kattanl, 2 vols, Rabat, n.d.) treats Bukhari’s Sahih; Ef, 
4:1131-2; Sezgin, GAS , 1:210-11. 

2 The word “ makhraf * is not a technical term in the study of hadith and on its own yielded very 
little meaning to later commentators. They tended to interpret the clause “the source of which 
is known” as a reference to the necessity of cohesion in the isnad of the fair hadith, seemingly 
because that would otherwise be missing from Khattabl’s definition; e.g. Sakhawl, Fath 
al-Mughith , 1:62-3; Zayn al-Din al- c Iraqi, al-Taqyid wa-l-idah , ed. c Abd al-Rahman 
Muhammad TJthman (Cairo, 1389/1969), 44; Zakariya* al-Ansarl, Fatfy al-Baqi c ala Alflyal 
al-* Iraqi (bound with ‘Iraqi, al-Tab$ira ma-l-tadhkira ), ed. Muhammad b. al-Husayn al- c Iraqi 
al-Husaynl, 3 vols (Beirut, n.d.), 1:84. 

3 Ma^altm al-Sunan, 1:6. 

4 Sahih al-Tirmidhi ( bi-sharh al-imam Ibn al- c Arabi al-Maliki), 13 vols (Cairo, 1350/1931- 
1352/1934), 13:333^4. 

5 Ba<4 al-muta'akhkhirin: although the division between the mutaqaddimun and the 
muta'akhkhirun, “the ancients and the moderns,” would seem by its nature to be relative and 
approximate, it is perhaps instructive to note that Dhahab! (d. 748/1374) made the year 300/912 
the dividing line; Mizan alAHidal ft naqd al-rijal , ed. c Ali Muhammad al-Bajawi, 4 vols (Cairo, 
1382/1963), 1:4; id., al-Mughnifi 'l-du'afa> y ed. Nur al-Din <Itr, 2 vols (Aleppo, 1391/1971), 
1:4; lbn Hajar, Ltsan al-mizan, 6 vols (Hyderabad, 1329-31), 1:8 — 9, 5:396. 

6 Abu ’1-Faraj b. al-Jawzl wrote this in his Kitab aTMawd&at, ed. c Abd al-Rahman Muhammad 
'Uthman, 3 vols (Medina, 1387/1966-1388/1968), 1:35. 
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1. The hadlth the isnad of which includes an outwardly acceptable individual 7 
whose suitability has not been confirmed: yet, this individual is not careless, 
prone to mistakes in what he transmits nor accused of falsehood in hadlth; that 
is, he manifests neither the practice of deliberately lying in hadlth nor any other 
reason for vitiating his integrity. In addition, it has become known that a text 
like that of the hadlth or one similar to it has been transmitted through one or 
more different lines of transmission. In this way, the hadlth is reinforced by 
the parallelism of someone else being in conformity with its transmitter with 
something like it or by another attestation to it; that is, the appearance of 
another hadlth with a similar text. This way the possibility that it is anomalous 
or unfamiliar ( munkar ) is excluded. The remarks of Tirmidhl concern this 
subcategory of fair hadlth. 

2. The hadlth the transmitter of which is someone famous for veracity and 
honesty who, however, did not attain the grade of the transmitters of sound 
hadlth, because he fell short of them in retention and exactitude: despite 
that, his state is superior to that of the transmitter whose hadlth are counted as 
unfamiliar, if he is alone in transmitting them. For all of this, the hadlth must 
[first] be considered to be secure from being defective ( mu c allal) y as well as secure 
from being anomalous or unfamiliar. The remarks of Khattabl concern the second 
subcategory of fair hadlth. 

What we have said brings together the scattered comments of those whose 
remarks on the fair hadlth have come to our attention. It is as if Tirmidhl had 
mentioned one of the two categories of the fair hadlth and Khattabl had mentioned 
the other, each of them limiting himself to what he regarded as problematic 
and passing over what he saw as unproblematic, or paying no attention to some 
aspects of it, overlooking them. (God knows best.) The preceding was an 
enumeration of the principal aspects of the fair hadlth and we will now clarify the 
matter through a discussion of certain points worth noting and certain subsidiary 
issues. 

1. The fair hadlth falls short of the sound in that the standard of the sound 
requires that the integrity, accuracy and exactitude of all of the transmitters 
of the sound hadlth be established, either by explicit transmission or by way of 
general acknowledgement, as we will explain, God (He is exalted) willing. That 
is not stipulated for the fair hadlth. As stated above, the appearance of the hadlth 
from several paths of transmission and the other conditions which were explained 
earlier do suffice in the case of the fair hadlth. 


7 Mastur literally means “ veiled" and may be translated as “respectable.'’ Ibn Hajar equated 
mastur with majhiil al-hal\ Nukhbat al-nazar , 87. 
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Whenever a ShafFite jurist regards that with skepticism, we remind him 
of the provision of Shaffil (God be pleased with him) concerning the 
loose hadith {marastl) of the Followers: that he accepted a loose hadith 
for which there was a similar supported version (tnusnad). Likewise, he 
accepted a loose hadith if another loose hadith transmitted by someone who 
had not studied with the teachers of the first Follower was in agreement 
with it. ShafiFl said this in some of his remarks where he speaks of several 
ways of determining the soundness of the source of a loose hadith on the 
basis of its coming from another line of transmission. We also remind the 
skeptical ShafFite that Abu ’LMuzaffar al-Sam^nl 8 and others related 
from one of the students of ShafFl that the transmission of an outwardly 
acceptable transmitter is to be accepted, even if the testimony of an 
outwardly acceptable individual may not be accepted in court, and there 
is a cogent reason for that. So how [could a ShafFite object], when for a 
hadith to be considered fair we would not be satisfied - in accordance 
with the foregoing remarks - by its mere relation by an outwardly 
acceptable individual? God knows best. 

2. Perhaps some clever investigator will say, “We find hadith judged as weak, 
despite their having been related with many isnads through numerous lines of 
transmission, like the hadith, ‘The ears are part of the head,’ and similar ones. 
Why do you not include that hadith and the others like it in the category of fair 
hadith, because the various versions reinforce one another, in the fashion you 
previously described regarding fair hadith?” The answer to this is that not every 
weakness in a hadith is eliminated by the hadith coming from several lines of 
transmission. Rather, the situation varies. One weakness which the passage of a 
hadith through several lines of transmission eliminates is the weakness which 
arises from some deficiency in the retention of its transmitter, when he is otherwise 
veracious and pious. When we see that the hadith he related also comes from 
another line of transmission, we realize that it is one of the hadith that he had 
retained properly and his accuracy in it was not impaired. Likewise, when the 
weakness of the hadith is on account of looseness (irs&l)> it disappears because 
of something along these lines - as in the case of the loose hadith which an 
expert authority transmits as loose - since it contains just a small weakness which 
disappears through its relation from another line of transmission. There are also 
types of weakness which are not eliminated by something similar to that, on 
account of the severity of the weakness and the failure of this “bone-setter” to 
reduce the fracture in it and mend it. An example of this is the weakness w hich 
arises from the transmitter being accused of falsehood or from the hadith being 
anomalous. This is an outline, the particulars of w hich are acquired through 
practice and study. So be aw r are of that. It is one of the fine points. God knows best. 


8 Abu ’1-Muzaffar Mansur b. Muhammad al-Sam^nl (426/ 1035-489/1096) was the grandfather 
of Ibn al-§alah’s teacher Abu Sa*d al-Sam^anl; Brockelmann, GAL, 1:524, SuppL , 1:731. 
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3. If the transmitter of a hadlth lags behind the grade of those who are retentive 
and exact — yet is widely known for veracity and respectability — and in addition 
to that his hadlth was related through more than one line of transmission, the 
strength of the hadlth is reinforced from both sides and that lifts his hadlth from 
the grade of fair to the grade of sound. 

An instance of this is the hadlth of Muhammad b. c Amr’ from Abu r 
Salama 10 from Abu Hurayra that the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him) said, “Were it not that I would be imposing a burden on my 
Community, I would have ordered them to clean their teeth with a 
tooth-stick before every prayer.” Muhammad b. c Amr b. c Alqama was 
renowned for veracity and piety, but he lacked exactitude. So some 
regarded him as weak on account of his poor retention while others 
deemed him reliable because of his veracity and augustness. Thus his 
hadlth from this standpoint is only fair. When the circumstance that 
the liadith is related through other lines of transmission was combined 
with that, our fears about his poor retention vanished and that slight 
shortcoming was mended. So this isnad was established as sound and the 
hadlth attained the level of the sound hadlth. God knows best. 

4. The book of Abu <Isa al-Tirmidhl (God bless him) is a fundamental document 
for the recognition of fair hadlth. He is the one who referred to this category of 
hadlth by this name and he used the term often in his jfamfi. The term “fair” is also 
scattered throughout the remarks of some of his teachers and the members of the 
generation of scholars before him, like Ahmad b. Hanbal, Bukhari and others. 

The various copies of Tirmidhl’s book differ in his designations, “This 
is a fair hadlth,” or “This is a fair and sound hadlth (hadith hasan sahih ),” 
and the like. So it is best that you correct your copy of it against a batch 
of other copies and rely on what they agree upon. 

Daraqutnf in his Sunan explicitly designates many of his hadlth as fair and this 
designation also occurs often in the Sunan of Abu Dawud al-Sijistani (God bless 
him). We heard that he said, “I mentioned in my Sunan the sound hadith and 
those similar and close to them.” We also heard his remarks to the effect that 
he mentions for each topic the soundest hadlth known to him. He said, “I have 
indicated those hadith in my book that contain a severe debility. The hadith I do 
not say anything about are good ( salih ), and some are sounder than others.”" On 

9 Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad b. 'Amr b. 'Alqama ai-Laythl (d. ca. 145/762) was best known as 
the principal transmitter from Abu Salama; Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:136-7. 

10 Abu Salama c Abd Allah (or Isma'il) b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Qurashl (ca. 20/641-94/713) was 
a Medinese expert in hadith and law; Dhahabi, Siyar, 4:287-92. 

11 Risalat Abi Dawud ila ah! Makka ft watf Sunanihi, ed. Muhammad b. Lutfi al-Jjabbagh, 3rd 
edn. (Beirut, 1405), 27-8. 
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this basis, the hadlth which we find mentioned in his book without any designation 
- if they are not in either of the two Sahihs and no scholar who discriminates 
between the sound and the fair designates them as sound — we know to be fair in 
the opinion of Aba Dawad, although some of them may not be fair in the opinion 
of others and may not be included in the material which we have established 
the accuracy of calling “fair” in accordance with what has been said above. This 
is because - when the expert Aba c Abd Allah b. Manda' 2 related that he heard 
Muhammad b. Sa c d al-Bawardi 13 saying in Egypt, “It was Abu c Abd al-Rahman 
al-NasSTs way to include the hadlth of all of those transmitters who were not 
unanimously rejected,” - Ibn Manda himself added, “Abu Dawad al-Sijistani as 
well adopts the same course, including hadlth having weak isnads if he does not 
find anything else on the topic, because in his view they were stronger than the 
arbitrary opinions ( ra?y ) of men.” God knows best. 

5. The author of the Masabih (Lamps) 1 * (God bless him) came to divide his 
hadlth into two categories, the sound and the fair. By “sound” he meant the 
hadlth appearing in one or both of the Sahihs and by “fair” the hadlth Aba 
Dawud [al-Sijistani], Tirmidhi and their peers included in their compilations. 
This is a usage unrecognized by others. The scholars of hadlth do not consider 
the fair hadlth to consist of that, for these books [that is, those of Abu Dawad 
al-Sijistani, Tirmidhi, and so forth] contain fair and other hadlth, as has been 
made clear. God knows best. 

6. The musnads - like those of Abu Dawud al-Tayalisi, 15 c Ubayd Allah 
b. Masa, lft Ahmad b. Hanbal, 17 Ishaq b. Rahawayh, 18 <Abd b. Humayd, 19 


12 Abu <Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Manda (310/922—395/ 1005) was the author of several 
religious works; Ep y 3:863. 

13 Some have identified this Muhammad b. Sa<d al-Bawardi as the Aba Mansur al-Bawardl who 
is mentioned as an author of a w ork on the Companions by Ibn Hajar, al-Isaba ft tamyiz 
al-Sahaba , 4 vols (Cairo, 1328), 1:3 and Sakhawi, Plan, 161; see, for example, Kattani, Risala , 
128. 

14 Baghawl was the author of the collection of hadlth w ithout isnads entitled Masabih ai-sunna 
(ed. Ibrahim Muhammad Ramadan, 2 vols, Beirut, n.d.). Despite BaghawPs unique view's 
(presented in the very brief introduction to the work), Masabih was very popular and spawned 
considerable activity among later scholars; see Hajjl Khalifa, Kaskft 2:cols 1698-702. 

15 Abu Dawud Sulayman b. Dawud b. al-Jarud al-Tayalisi (133/750-203/818 or 204) was a 
famous hadlth scholar in al-Basra; EP, 4:708; Sezgin, GAS , 1:97-8. 

16 Abu Muhammad c Ubayd Allah b. Musa al- c Abs! (d. 213/829 or 214) is said to have been the 
first scholar in al-Basra to compose a mustiad; Dhahabl, Siyar , 9:553-7. 

17 The very large musnad ascribed to Ahmad b. Hanbal was published in six volumes (Cairo, 
1311-13). 

18 Musnad Ishaq ibn Rahawayh , ed. c Abd aUGhafOr c Abd al-Haqq Husayn Barr al-Baltishl 
(Medina, 1410/1990), 

19 Abo Muhammad <Abd (or c Abd al-Hamid) b. Humayd al-Kashshl (or al-Kishshl) was a 
prominent transmitter of hadlth who died in 249/863. His Musnad has survived in the form 
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Dariml, 20 Abu Ya c la al-Mawsill, 21 al-Hasan b. Sufyan, 22 Abu Bakr al-Bazzar 23 and 
similar works - do not reach the level of the Five Books - that is, the two Sahihs , 
the Sunan of Abu Dawud al-Sijistanl, the Sunan of Nasa*!, the JfamP of Tirmidhl 

- and works similar to them in that the hadlth appearing in them are suitable 
for citation as proofs in arguments and for being relied upon, unless they are 
designated otherwise. The custom of the compilers of the musnads was to include 
in the chapter (i musnad ) of each Companion all of his hadlth they related, without 
restricting themselves to the hadlth worthy of being cited ‘as proofs. For this 
reason, the level of these musnads fell below the level of the Five Books, even 
if these musnads are highly esteemed on account of the augustness of their 
compilers. This is also true of the works arranged by subject based on these 
musnads . God knows best. 

7. The statement of scholars, “This is a hadlth sound from the standpoint of its 
isnad {sahih al-isnad !)” - or “fair from the standpoint of its isnad ( hasan al-isnad ),” 

- is less than their saying, “This is a sound hadlth” - or “a fair hadlth” - because 
sometimes it is said, “This is a hadlth sound from the standpoint of its isnad,” 
and the hadlth is not actually sound on account of being anomalous or defective. 
However, when a reliable author says nothing more than that it is sound from the 
standpoint of its isnad and he does not go on to bring up a defect in it or impugn 
it, the presumption from this is that he judged it to be intrinsically sound {§ahth 
ft nafsihi) because the lack of a defect or reason for impugnment is what is 
initially presumed. God knows best. 

8. The statement of Tirmidhl and others, “This is a fair and sound hadlth” 
{hadlth hasan $ahih) is problematic because the fair hadlth is inferior to the 
sound, as was explained above. The conjunction of these two states in a single 
hadith is the conjunction of the negation and assertion of this inferiority. The 
answer here is that the expression concerns the isnad. When a single hadlth is 


of al-Muntakhab min Musnad \ Abd ihn Humayd (ed. $ubhl al-Badrl al-Samarra’i and Mahmud 
Muhammad Khalil al-Sa‘ldl, Beirut, 1408/1988); Sezgin, GAS, 1:113. 

20 Abu Muhammad c Abd Allah b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Darimi was born in 181/797 and died in 
255/869. His Musnad - in which the hadlth are arranged by subject - has been published 
as Sunan al-Darimi (ed. Muhammad Ahmad Duhman, 2 vols, Damascus, 1349); EP, 2:159; 
Sezgin, GAS, 1:114-15. 

21 Abu Ya c la Ahmad b. <Ali b. al-Muthanna al-Mawsill (210/826-307/919) was esteemed because, 
among other things, he taught his Musnad (ed. Husayn Salim Asad, 14 vols, Damascus, 
1404/1984-1410/1990) for the sake of God rather than for worldly gain as others did (e.g., 
al-Hasan b. Sufyan); Sezgin, GAS, 1:170-71. 

22 Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Hasan b. Sufyan al-Nasawi was born around 213/828 and died in 303/916; 
Sezgin, GAS , 1:169-70. IJajji Khalifa mentions his musnad in Ka$f y 2:col. 1682 

23 AbO Bakr Ahmad b. *Amr al-Bazzar died in 292/905. His musnad has been published as 
al-Bahr al-zakhkhdr (ed. MahfQz al-Rahman Zayn Allah, Medina, 1416/1996, only vol. 8 
seen); Sezgin, GAS , 1:162. 
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lated with two isnads, one of them fair and the other sound, it may properly be 
f ailed a “fair and sound hadith;” that is, it is fair in relation to one isnad and 
sound in relation to the other. However, it is not unheard of for someone to use 
that expression, meaning “fair” in its everyday sense - that is, what the soul 
inclines toward and the heart does not reject [that is, in the sense of “beautiful”] 
rather than the technical meaning with which we are concerned, so be aware of 
that. God knows best. 

* 

9 There are some scholars of hadith who do not recognize fair hadith as a 
separate category, subsuming them in the types of sound hadith, since they are 
included in the types of hadith which may be adduced as proofs. The expert Abu 
<Abd Allah al-Hakim’s adherence to this doctrine is apparent from his remarks 
in his Ta$arrufat and he indicates it also by calling the book of Tirmidhl the 
al-Jatnfi al-sahih ( The Comprehensive Collection of Sound Hadith). The expert 
AbG Bakr al-Khatib 24 also applied the name of “Sahih” without any qualification 
to Tirmidhl’s book and to the book of NasaT The expert Abu Tahir al-Silafl 25 
brought up the Five Books and said, “The scholars of the East and the West 
agree upon the soundness of them.” This is an instance of careless speech, for 
the authors of these books have clearly designated some of the hadith they 
contain as being “weak” (da c if), “unfamiliar” and other similar terms descriptive 
of weak hadith. Abu Dawud [al-Sijistani] in the passage we quoted above clearly 
indicated the division of the hadith in his book into sound and other kinds of 
hadith and Tirmidhl clearly distinguishes between the sound and the fair hadith 
in his book. If someone who does not deny that the fair hadith is inferior to 
the sound as described above calls a fair hadith “sound,” it is merely a case of a 
difference in expression rather than in sense. God knows best. 


24 Aba Bakr Ahmad b. c Ali b. Thabit (392/1002^163/1071), popularly known as al-Khatlb 
al-Baghdadl, was one of the towering figures of traditional Islamic scholarship and his TcPrikh 
Baghdad (14 vols, Cairo, 1349/1931) is the finest classical biographical dictionary. Several of 
his other important contributions to the study of hadith will be mentioned in the course of 
this present work; Brockelmann, GAL y 1:400-401, Supply 1 :562 — 4; EP, 4:1111-12. 

25 Abu Tahir Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Silafl w as born around 472/1078 in Nishapur. 
After extensive travels, he settled in Alexandria in 511/1117, where he remained almost 
continuously until his death in 576/1180. During his lifetime he was the most important 
scholar of hadith in the western Islamic world, ^Brockelmann, GAL , 1:450, Supply 1:624; EP y 
9:607-9. 


Category 3 
Weak HadIth 

(Ma^rifat al-da c lf min al-hadith) 


Every hadith in which the traits of the sound hadlth and the fair hadlth mentioned 
above do not come together is a “weak” hadlth. Abu Hatim b. Hibban al-Bustl went 
overboard in creating subcategories of weak hadlth, coming up with forty-nine. 
What I gave here is a general rule for all of that. 

The procedure for someone who seeks to expound at length on this topic 
is to take a particular trait of the sound or the fair hadlth and make the 
hadlth that lack that trait a separate subcategory of weak hadlth - if there 
is nothing mitigating the absence of the trait in the fashion established in 
the Category of the fair hadlth. He then should make the hadlth that lack 
that trait in addition to another particular trait a second subcategory. 
Then he should make the hadith that lack that trait in addition to two 
other particular traits a third subcategory. He should continue in this 
fashion until he covers all of the aforementioned traits. Then he should 
go back and pick anew a trait other than the one he initially picked and 
make the hadlth that lack it alone a subcategory. Another subcategory is 
comprised of the hadlth that lack the new trait and another trait - and let 
the latter trait be different from the one he began with because it was 
already used in the subdivisions based on the lack of that first trait - and 
so on to the last of the traits. The last and lowest subcategory is composed 
of the hadlth that lack all of the traits. For the traits that have special 
stipulations (shuriit) do the same thing with their stipulations so that the 
subcategories are thereby further multiplied. 

The subcategories of the weak hadlth which have well-known special 
appellations are the “forged” {majpdu% the “mixed-up” (; maqlub ), the “anomalous” 
[shadhdh), the “defective” (; mutallal ), the “disrupted” ( mudtarib ), the “loose” 
(; mursal ), the “interrupted” ( munqat * c ) and the “problematic” (mu c 4al). The 
explanation of these will appear in later chapters, God (He is exalted) willing. It 
will be noted in the Categories \vz will be presenting that they are general 
Categories of the Sciences of Hadlth and not specifically Categories of the 
original system of classification, 1 which we have now completed. We beseech 
God (He is blessed and exalted) to make all-encompassing the benefit of this 
book both in this world and in the hereafter. Amen! 


v 


1 That is, the division of hadith into sound, fair and weak; sec Ibn Ha jar, Nukat , 1:504. 


Category 4 
Supported HadIth 
(Ma c rifat al-musnad) 


The expert Abu Bakr al-Khatib (God bless him) stated that the scholars of 
hadith hold the supported hadith to be the one with an isnad which coheres from 
the person transmitting it up to its point of termination. Most often the term is 
applied to the hadith which came from the Messenger of God (God be pleased 
with him), rather than the hadith which originated with the Companions and 
others . 1 2 The expert Abu c Umar b. c Abd al-Barr stated that supported hadith are 
exclusively those “raised” (rufi^a) to the Prophet (Peace be upon him). The isnad 
may be uninterrupted ( muttasil ) — like Malik from Nafi c from Ibn c Umar from 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him ) 3 - or it may be interrupted ( munqati c ) 
- like Malik from Zuhri from Ibn ‘Abbas from the Messenger of God (Peace be 
upon him ). 4 The second hadith is supported since its isnad goes to the Messenger 
of God (Peace be upon him) and it is interrupted because Zuhri did not hear 
hadith from Ibn ‘Abbas (God be pleased with them). Abu ‘Umar related from 
several scholars the view that the term “supported” applies only to the hadith 
with an uninterrupted isnad raised to the Prophet (Peace be upon him ). 5 The 
expert Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim (God bless him) stated that unambiguously and 
did not mention any other definition in his book . 6 These are three differing 
interpretations. The first opinion is the most balanced and appropriate. God 
knows best. 


* 


1“ Al-Kifaya ft Him al-rivpdya (Hyderabad, 1357), 21. 

2 Abu TJmar Yusuf b. <Abd Allah b. c Abd al-Barr al-Namari al-Qurtubi (368/978-463/1071) 
was a Andalusian Malikite who wrote extensively on subjects related to the study of hadith. 
His Tamhid , a commentary on the Muwatta 5 of Malik, may be his most important contribution 
to hadith scholarship and Ibn al-Salah cited it often; Brockdmann, GAL , 1 r453 — 4, Supply 
1:628-9; Ef, 3:674. 

3 Al-Tamhid li-ma ft 1 l-Muwafta > min al-malani wa-'l-asanid (ed. Mustafa b. Ahmad al- c Alawl 
and Muhammad <Abd al-Karim al-Bakn ([Rabat], 1967/1387 ff.), 1:21. 

4 Tamhid, VIZ. 

5 Tamhid , 1:25. 

6 'Ulum al-hadith, 17-19. 


Category 5 

Uninterrupted Hadith 
(Ma^rifat al-muttasil) 


The uninterrupted hadith is also called “connected” (mawsuP). The term, when 
used without qualification, may be applied to both raised ( marfu c ) and halted 
hadith ( mawquj ). It is the hadith with an isnad which is uninterrupted because 
each of its transmitters heard the hadith from the person above him up to its 
point of termination. An example of a raised uninterrupted hadith from the 
Muwaffa > is “Malik from Ibn Shihab [al-Zuhrl] from Salim b. c Abd Allah from 
his father [that is, c Abd Allah b. TJmar] from the Messenger of God (Peace be 
upon him).” An example of a halted uninterrupted hadith is “Malik from Nafi < 
from Ibn ‘Umar from TJmar: 1 c Umar said ...” God knows best. 


* 


1 Tlmar b. al-Khattib was a close associate of the Prophet Muhammad and served as caliph 
from 13/634 until his assassination in 23/644; Ef, 3:982-4. 


Category 6 
Raised HadIth 
(Mb c rifa t al-m arfQ <) 


The term “raised” applies exclusively to the hadlth attributed to the Messenger of 
God (Peace be upon him) and it does not apply, when used without qualification, 
to anything else, just as the term “halted” {mawquf) is applied to the Companions 
and others [and not to the hadlth of the Prophet]. The raised hadlth may be 
uninterrupted (muttasil), interrupted (i munqati c ) y loose (mursal) and the like. 
Some people regard the raised hadlth and the supported ( niusnad) as being the 
same, arguing that both may be either interrupted or uninterrupted. Others 
maintain that they differ in that a raised hadlth may be either interrupted or 
uninterrupted while the term “supported” applies only to the uninterrupted 
hadlth attributed to the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). The expert Abu 
Bakr b. Thabit [al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi] said, “The raised hadlth is the one in 
which a Companion gives information about the words or deeds of the Messenger 
of God (Peace be upon him).” 1 He restricted the term to the transmission of the 
Companions and thus the loose hadlth of the Followers ( mursal al-TabiH) from 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) were excluded. The scholars of 
hadlth who contrasted the raised hadlth with the loose meant “uninterrupted” 
when they said “raised.” God knows best. 


r 


1 Kifaya, 21. 


Category 7 
Halted Hadith 

(Ma c rifat al-mawquf) 


The halted hadith is the one which is transmitted from the Companions (God be 
pleased with them) concerning their words, deeds and the like and which is 
stopped at them and is not carried past to the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him). If its isnad is cohesive to the Companion, it is called “connected halted” 
{al-mawquf al-maw$ul ); and, if its isnad is not cohesive, it is called “unconnected 
halted” {al-mawquf ghayr al-maw$uf). This is similar to what is known to pertain 
to the hadith raised (marfu c ) to the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). (God 
knows best.) If the term “halted” is used without any qualification, it refers 
exclusively, as we mentioned above, to a hadith of a Companion. The term is 
sometimes used with qualification for transmitters who were not Companions. It 
is said, “X halted ( waqafa ) such-and-such hadith at c Ata >n> - or “Tawus” 1 2 3 * or 
someone similar. In the terminology of the Khurasanian jurists, we find that the 
halted hadith is identified with the term “account” ( athar ). One of them, Abu 
1-Qasim al-Furanl/ said in something of his we read, “The jurists say a ‘report’ 
(khabar) is what is related from the Prophet (Peace be upon him) and an 
‘account’ is what is related from the Companions (God be pleased with them).” 


* 


1 Abu Muhammad <Ata 5 b. Abi al-Rabah Aslam (27/647-114/732) was the student of a large 
number of Companions; Sezgin, GAS , 1:31. 

2 Abu <Abd al-Rahman TawOs b. Kaysan (d. 106/724), like c Ata\ was a prominent transmitter 
from the second generation of Muslims; Dhahabl, Siyar , 5:38-49. 

3 The Shafi c ite jurist Abu ’l-Qasim <Abd al-Rahman^). Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Furan 

al-Marwazl died at an advanced age in 461/1069; Dhahabl, Siyar, 18:264—5. 


Category 8 
Cut-off Hadith 
(Ma < rifa t al-maq tu c ) 


The cut-off hadith is not the same as the interrupted ( munqati c ) which, God (He 
is exalted) willing, will be discussed later. Maqat? and maqati c are given as the 
plurals of maqfu c . The cut-off hadith is a report concerning the words and deeds 
of the Followers, halted at them. The expert Abu Bakr al-Khatib said about the 
cut-off hadith in his “The Cut-off Hadith: the cut-off hadith are those 

halted at the Followers.” I have also found the cut-off hadith interpreted as 
interrupted - that is, unconnected {ghayr manful) - in the remarks of the imam 
Shafi% Abu ’1-Qasim al-Tabarani 2 3 4 and others. God knows best. 


Subsidiary Issues 

1. The statement of a Companion, “We used to do such and such,” or “We 
used to say such and such,” falls into the category of halted hadith, if he does 
not ascribe it to the time of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). If he 
does ascribe it to the time of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him), it 
belongs to the category of raised hadith ( marfu c ), as the expert Abu c Abd Allah 
b. al-Bayyi c [al-Hakim al-Nisaburi], 1 other scholars of hadith and others have 
unequivocally stated. I read that Abu Bakr al-Barqan! asked the authority Abu 
Bakr al-Ism& c lli about that and he denied that it constitutes a raised hadith. 
The claim that it is raised deserves credit since the obvious implication of [the 
statement that they used to say or do something during the lifetime of the 
Prophet] is that the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) took cognizance of 
[what his Companions were saying or doing] and tacitly assented to it, and his 
tacit assent is one of the forms of raised sunnas / The categories of raised sunnas 
include the words of the Prophet (Peace be upon him), his deeds, and his tacit 
assent to and forbearance from* rejecting [the statements and actions of his 
Companions] after becoming cognizant of them. Examples of this last kind of 
raised sunna are the statements of a Companion, “We did not use to think that 
there was anything wrong with such and such while the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him) was among us,” “Such and such used to be said during the 
Prophet’s lifetime,” or, “They used to do such and such during the life of the 


1 Jfami c , 356. 

2 Abu ’1-Qasim Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Tabarani (260/873-360/971) was the author of a number 
of important works on hadith; Sezgin, GAS, 1:195-7. 

3 c Uium al-kadith , 22, 

4 A sunna is a practice endorsed by the precedent of an authoritative figure. 
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Prophet (Peace be upon him).” All of these, and similar declarations, are 
considered supported raised hadlth ( marju 1 tnusnad) and are included in the 
books of supported hadlth. 

In regard to the report we heard from al-Mughira b. Shu'ba, 5 6 7 “The 
Companions of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) used to tap 
on his door with their fingernails,” AbQ 'Abd Allah al-Hakim stated, 
“Those who are not versed in this craft mistakenly believe that this 
hadlth is supported” - that is, raised - “on account of the mention of the 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) in it. It is not supported, but 
rather halted ( mawquj). m Al-Khatlb said something similar to this in his 
Jamfi as well. Rather, it is, as stated above, raised. It is more appropriate 
that it be termed “raised” since it is more probable that the Prophet 
(Peace be upon him) was cognizant of the act described, and al-Hakim 
acknowledges that as constituting raised. We used to count this as one of 
the things we held against al-Hakim. Then we interpreted it, giving him 
the benefit of the doubt, to mean that he meant that this hadlth is not 
explicitly supported, but rather it is literally halted, just as the rest of 
[the examples discussed] earlier were literally halted. We made it raised 
only on the basis of its sense. God knows best. 

2. The scholars of hadlth view a Companion’s statement, “We were enjoined to 
do such and such,” or, “We were forbidden to do such and such,” as belonging to 
the category of the raised and the supported hadlth. Indeed, this is the doctrine 
of most scholars. A certain group including Abu Bakr al-Isma'lli disputed that. 
The first view is the correct one because such statements, when unqualified, by 
presumption go back to the one who possesses the right to enjoin and forbid 
and he is the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). The same -is true of the 
statement of a Companion, “Such and such is a sunna .” The sounder opinion is 
that this statement is a raised supported hadlth, because the presumption is that 
the Companion means by this expression only the sunna of the Messenger of 
God (Peace be upon him) and following him is what is required. This is also true 
of the statement of Anas 8 (God be pleased with him), “Bilal 9 was ordered to say 
the words of the call to prayer twice and the words of the iqama once,” and other 


5 The prominent Companion Aba c Abd Allah al-Mughira b. Shu'ba al-Thaqafi served as the 
governor of al-Ba?ra and al-Kafa under the early caliphs and died of the plague in the year 
50/670 at around the age of seventy; EP, 7:347. 

6 l Ulum al-hadith , 19. 

7 jfami S 355. 

8 AbQ Hamza Anas b. Malik al-Ansari was one of the last Companions of the Prophet to die and 
a prolific transmitter of hadith. He died in al-Basra around the year 93/712 - the exact date 
is disputed - at over one hundred years of age; EP, 1:482. 

9 The renowned Companion Bilal b. Rabah (d. ca. 20/641), who was also known by his mother’s 
name as Bilal b. Hamama, served as a muezzin during the lifetime of the Prophet; EP, 1:1215. 
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analogous statements. So there is no difference between Anas saying that in the 
time of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) or after him (Peace be upon 
him). God knows best. 

3. The assertion that the commentary ( tafsir ) of a Companion constitutes a 
supported hadith holds true only in the case of a Companion giving an inter- 
pretation concerning the circumstance of the revelation of a verse of the Qur’an 
and the like. For instance, the statement of Jabir"* (God be pleased with him), 
“The Jews used to say that the child of someone who has vaginal intercourse 
with his wife from the rear will be born squint-eyed. Then God (He is mighty 
and majestic) revealed the Qur’anic verse [2:223], ‘Your women are a field for 
you . . .’” The other interpretations of the Companions which do not contain the 
ascription of anything to the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) are counted 
as halted hadith. God knows best. 

4. The hadith in the isnads of which it is said at the mention of the Companion, 
“He raises the hadith” (yarfa'v), “He reaches with it” {yablughu bihi ),” “He 
advances it” (yanmihi ) or “As a transmission” (riwayatan) are considered raised 
hadith. An example of this is “Sufyan b. TJyayna * 11 from Abu ’l-Zinad 12 from 
al-A'raj" from Aba Hurayra as a transmission, ‘[The Hour will not come until] 
you fight a people with small eyes and with the same isnad, “from Abu 
Hurayra, he reaches with it, ‘The people are subordinates of the Quraysh ...’” 
All of these expressions and others like them allude to the Companion raising the 
hadith to the level of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) and scholars 
judge them to be plainly raised. When a transmitter says about a Follower, “He 
raises the hadith,” or “He reaches with it,” that is also raised, but it is a loose 
raised hadith (marfif mursal). God knows best. 


10 The Companion Abo 'Abd Allah Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah b. 'Arar al-Salaml al-Ansari (d. 78/697) 
was the mufti in Medina after the Prophet’s death. His hadith were collected in an early fahifa 
(see Sezgin, GAS, 1:85); Dhahabl, Siyar, 3:189-94. 

11 The great scholar of hadith Sufyan b. HJyayna was born in al-Kofa in 107/725 and died in 
Mecca in 196/811; EP, 9:772; Sezgin, GAS, 1:96. 

12 Abu ’l-Zinad ‘Abd Allah b. Dhakwan al-Qurashi (ca. 65/684-130/748) lived in Medina and 
was an expert in hadith, law and the Arabic language; Sezgin, GAS , 1:405, 

13 Abo DawOd c Abd al-Rahm3n b. Hurmuz al-Hashiml, known as “al-A ( raj,” was an expert in 
a number of disciplines. He died in 117/735 at an advanced age; Dhahabl, Siyar , 5:69-70. 


Category 9 
Loose Hadith 
(Ma c rifat al-mursal) 


The form of the loose hadith about which there is no disagreement is the 
hadith of an early Follower ( al-TabiH al-kabir) - like ‘Ubayd Allah b. <Adi b. 
al-Khayyar, 1 Sa c id b. al-Musayyib 2 3 and those like them who met a number of the 
Companions and attended their classes - when he says, “The Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him) said.” The common view is that all of the Followers (God 
be pleased with them) are to be treated equally in that regard. 

There are also other forms regarding which there is disagreement as to 
whether they are really loose or not. 

1 . When an isnad is interrupted before reaching the Follower because it contains 
the relation of a transmitter who did not hear hadith from the individual 
mentioned above him: the authority Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim* and some other 
scholars of hadith said definitively that this kind of hadith is not to be called 
“loose” and that looseness ( irsdl) appertains exclusively to the Followers. Rather, 
they maintain that if the mention of a single transmitter is omitted before it 
reaches the Follower it may only be called “interrupted” (munqati 0 ) and that if 
more than one transmitter is omitted it is called “problematic” ( muSdal) - and 
the latter may also be termed “interrupted.” An example of that will be given 
further on, God (He is exalted) willing. It is well known that in the disciplines of 
positive and theoretical law all of these forms are called “loose.” The scholar 
of hadith Abu Bakr al-Khatib subscribed to the latter view and gave definite 
statement to it. However, he did say, “Nevertheless, from the standpoint of 
usage most of the hadith described as being ‘loose’ are those a Follower related 
directly about the Prophet (Peace be upon him) and they call the hadith that a 
later individual (tdbi*- al-TdbiH) related directly from the Prophet (Peace be upon 
him) ‘problematic.’” 4 God knows best. 

2, When Zuhrl, Abu Hazim, 5 Yahya b. Sa<ld al-Ansarl 6 and their colleagues 
among the later Followers ( asdghir al-TabiHn) say, “The Messenger of God 


1 c Ubayd Allah b. c Adl was a Medinese religious scholar who died around 91/710; Dhahabi, 
Siyar , 3:514-15. 

2 Abu Muhammad Sa c ld b. al-Musayyib al-Makhzumi (13/634-94/713) was an active figure 
in a number of religious disciplines; Sezgin, GAS , 1:276. 

3 c Ulunt al-kaditk , 28. 

4 Ktfaya, 21. ^ 

5 Salama b. Dinar al-Makhzuml (d. ca, 140/757) was a judge in Medina; Sezgin, GAS , 1:634- 5. 

6 Abu Sa c ld Yahya b. Sa c ld b. Qays al-An$arl was an early judge who died in 143/760; Sezgin, 
GAS, 1:407. 
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(Peace be upon him) said:” Ibn c Abd al-Barr related that some people do not call 
this form “loose,” but rather “interrupted,” because these late Followers met 
only one or two of the Companions and most of their transmission of hadith 
is from other Followers. 7 This view is derived from the doctrine of those who 
do not term as “loose” a hadith interrupted before it reaches the level of the 
Follower. The common view, stated above, is that all of the Followers are to be 
treated equally in regard to the application of the term “loose.” God knows best. 

3. When it is said in an isnad, “X from a man,” “From a teacher from X,” or 
the like: the view which al-Hakim stated in his book MaHifat Hilutn al-hadith 
( The Sciences of Hadith) is that this form is not to be called “loose,” but rather 
“interrupted.” 8 In some of the well-respected works on theoretical law this is 
counted as one of the types of loose hadith. God knows best. 

Be aware that a loose hadith is treated as if it were weak unless its source is 
established as sound by the relation of the text through another line of transmission, 
as was explained in the Category on fair hadith. Thus Shafi c i (God be pleased 
with him) adduced as proofs loose hadith from Sa c ld b. al-Musayyib (God be 
pleased with them), because supported versions of the same texts from other 
lines of transmission existed. As we have seen, this in his view did not exclusively 
apply to the loose hadith of Ibn al-Musayyib. To whoever denies that, claiming 
that in this case the supported version of the hadith is actually being relied upon 
rather than the loose and that the loose version is itself null and useless, the 
response is that the soundness of the isnad containing the looseness becomes 
apparent by virtue of the supported version. So even though the isnad is loose, 
it is judged to be a sound isnad which can support a proof, as we established in 
Category 2. Only someone devoid of experience in this matter can deny this. 

The doctrine which the majority of the experts and critics of hadith has 
settled on is, as was mentioned above, that a loose hadith may not be cited as a 
proof and is judged to be weak. They repeat this doctrine often in their works 
and in the introduction of the Sahih of Muslim we find the following: “The loose 
hadith does not constitute a proof according to the principle of my doctrine and 
that of those knowledgeable about reports.” 9 Ibn c Abd al-Barr - the expert of the 
West - is one of those who transmitted that view from a group of the scholars of 
hadith. 10 However, on the other side, the doctrine of Malik and AbQ Hanlfa 11 and 
their followers is that a loose hadith may be adduced as a proof. God knows best. 


7 Tarnhid, 1:22. 

8 Pp. 27-8. 

9 Al-Jamt al-sahih, 1:24. See also G.H.A. Juynboll, “Muslim’s Introduction to his Sahih” 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam , 5(1984):296. 

10* Tamhid, 1:1-7. 

1 1 Abu Hanlfa al-Nu c man b. Thabit (d. ca. 1 50/767) was the eponym of the Hanafite school of 
law; EP y 1:123-4; Sezgin, GAS, 1:409-19; Elr , 1:295-301. 
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\Ve do not count as a type of the loose hadlth and its analogues the hadlth 
which in legal theory is called “a loose hadlth of a Companion” ( mursal 
al'Sahabt ). Examples of this are the hadlth which Ibn c Abbas and the 
other young Companions relate directly from (yarmhi ( an) the Messenger 
of God (Peace be upon him) which they did not actually hear from him. 
That is because these hadlth are judged to be supported connected hadlth 
[al-tnawsul al-musnad ), since the young Companions related from other 
Companions. Ignorance of the identity of the specific Companion [from 
whom the younger Companion learned the hadlth] does not impugn the 
validity of the transmission because all of the Companions were upright 
( c udul). God knows best. 


% 


Category 10 
Interrupted HadIth 
(Ma c rifa t al-m un qa tP) 


The doctrines of the scholars of hadlth and others are in disagreement over the 
interrupted hadlth and over the difference between it and the loose hadlth 
(mursal). One opinion is the view from al-Hakim - the author of the book Ma/rifat 
anwa c c ulum al-hadith - that was already given in the Category on the loose 
hadlth to the effect that the term “loose” appertains exclusively to a Follower. 
In his view, one form of the interrupted is the isnad which contains, prior to 
reaching the level of the Follower, a transmitter who did not hear hadlth from 
the transmitter above him while no mention, either specific or vague, is made of 
the individual who is omitted from between the two transmitters. Another form 
of the interrupted is the isnad in which one of the transmitters is designated by 
a vague expression, like “a man,” “a teacher” or other similar things. 1 

An example of the first form is the hadlth we heard from <Abd al-Razzaq 2 3 
from Sufy5n al-Thawrl 1 from Abu Ishaq 4 5 from Zayd b. Yuthay° from 
Hudhayfa: 6 “The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, ‘If you 
appoint Aba Bakr 7 8 as a leader, he is strong and honest When a 
hadithologist (hadithi) examines this isnad, he finds its outward form 
to be that of an uninterrupted hadlth (muttasil). Yet it is interrupted in 
two places, because c Abd al-Razzaq did not hear it directly from Thawri. 
Rather he heard it from al-Nu c man b. Abl Shayba al-Janadi* from Thawri. 


1 < Ulum al-hadith, 27-9. 

2 Abu Bakr <Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam al-Himyarl (126/744-211/827) was a famous hadlth 
scholar from the Yemen; Sezgin, GAS , 1:99. 

3 AbG c Abd Allah Sufyan b. Sa^Id al-Thawrl (ca. 95/713-161/778) was an extremely influential 
figure in a number of scholarly domains; EP , 9:770-72; Sezgin, GAS, 1:518-19. 

4 AbQ Ishaq c Amr b. c Abd Allah al-Sabl c I (32/653-128/746) was a resident of al-Kofa famed 
for his piety and knowledge of hadlth; Sezgin, GAS, 1:283. 

5 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 4 vols in 8 parts (Hyderabad, 1361-5), 2(l):4l)8-9; Ibn Abl 
Hatim al-Razl, Kitab al-Jarh xva-l-ta/dil, ed. c Abd al-Rahman b. Yahya al-Mu^llimi 
al-Yamanl, 4 vols in 8 parts (Hyderabad, 1371/1952-1373/1953), l(2):573^f, nos 2598 
and 2599. 

6 The Companion Aba c Abd Allah Hudhavfa b. al-Yam3n (d. 35/656) served as the governor 
of al-Mada’in under the Caliphs c Umar and TJthman; Dhahabi, Siyar, 2:361-9. 

7 Aba Bakr al-Siddiq (d. 13/634) was a close friend of the Prophet who had the distinction 

of accompanying him on his migration to Mecca. He was the father of the Prophet’s 
most famous wife ‘A’isha and succeeded him as the leader of the Muslim community; EP, 
1:109-11. * 

8 Ibn Abl Hatim, jfarh, 4(l):447-8. 
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Furthermore, ThawrI did not hear it from Abu Ishaq. He instead heard 
it from Shank" from AbQ Ishaq. 

An example of the second form is the hadith which we heard from Abu 
’l-'Ala 5 b. ( Abd Allah b. al-Shikhkhir ,# from “two men” from Shaddad 
b. Aws" from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) about the 
invocation in the prayer ritual, “God, I ask for a firm resolve in the 
matter . . God knows best. 

Another interpretation of the interrupted hadith is the statement of Ibn c Abd 
al-Barr (God bless him) to the effect that the term “loose” appertains exclusively 
to the Followers and the term “interrupted” includes loose and other kinds 
[of hadith with incohesive isnads]. His view is that the interrupted hadith is 
“everything with an incohesive isnad, whether it is ascribed to the Prophet (Peace 
be upon him) or to someone else .” 12 

Another opinion is that the interrupted hadith is identical to the loose and 
both terms include everything that has an incohesive isnad. This view is the most , 
likely. Various groups of jurists and others have adopted it and it is the view that 
the expert Abu Bakr al-Khatib gave in his Kifaya .” However, most of the hadith 
which are described in actual usage as “loose” are hadith which a Follower related 
directly from the Prophet (Peace be upon him) and most of the hadith that 
are described as “interrupted” are hadith which someone below the level of the 
Followers related directly from the Companions, for instance “Malik from Ibn 
c Umar” and the like. God knows best. 

Another opinion is the one which Abu Bakr al-Khatib related from a person 
knowledgeable in hadith to the effect that the interrupted hadith consists of an 
account of the words or deeds of a Follower or someone lower, halted at him . 14 
This last interpretation is peculiar and far fetched. God knows best. 


9 AbO ‘Abd Allah Shank b. 'Abd Allah al-Nakha‘l (95/714—177/794) was the qil4> of al-Kofa; 
Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:200-16. 

10 Abu VAla 1 Yazld b. c Abd Allah b. al-Shikhkhlr al Basrt (d. ca. 1 10/728) was a wcll-respected 
transmitter of hadith; Dhahabi, Siyar, 4:493-4. 

11 The prominent Companion Shaddad b. Aws al-AnsJrl (d. 58/678) settled in Palestine; 
Dhahabi, Siyar, 2:460-7. 

12 Tamhid, 1:21. 

13 Kifaya , 21. 

14 Ki/hya, 21. 


Category 1 1 
Problematic Hadith 

(Ma c rifat a l-mu'dal) 


‘‘Problematic” is the name of a particular type of interrupted hadith (munqafi c ). 
Every problematic hadith is interrupted, but not every interrupted hadith is 
problematic. Some people, as stated above, call interrupted hadith “loose” 
(mursal). The problematic hadith consists of the hadith having an isnad lacking 
two or more transmitters. 

The scholars of hadith say, “He transmitted the hadith as problematic 
(a'dalahu)” so the form of the term is mttdaL The derivation of this 
term is obscure from the standpoint of lexicography. I investigated the 
matter and found the phrase, amr c adil; that is, “an extremely difficult 
affair.” Pay no attention to the form mu'dil, even if it is like 
in sense. 

An example of a problematic hadith is one which a student of a Follower 
(tabiH al-TabiH) relates saying, “The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) 
said.” Another example is a hadith which someone lower than the students of 
the Followers relates directly from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) 
or from AbQ Bakr, c Umar or others, without mentioning the intermediaries 
between that individual and himself. Aba Nasr al-SijzI brought up the case of a 
transmitter saying, “It reached me” ( balaghani ) - like Malik’s saying, “It reached 
me from Aba Hurayra that the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, 
‘The slave is due his food and clothing and said, “The scholars of hadith 

call that ‘problematic.’” Therefore, all of the instances when the jurists and others 
write in their books, “The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said such and 
such,” and the like are considered problematic. The expert AbQ Bakr al-Khatlb 
at one point called this kind of hadith “loose” 1 and' that is in conformity with 
the doctrine of those who call all hadith with incohesive isnads “loose,” as was 
discussed above. 

Abu ( Abd Allah al-Hakim made a type of problematic hadith the instances 
when a student of a Follower relates from that Follower a hadith halted at him 
while it is uninterrupted and supported ( muttasil tnusnad) up to the Messenger of 
God (Peace be upon him) [from another student of the Follower]. 2 An example 
is the hadith we heard from al-A c mash from Sha^I 3 in which he said, “On the 


1 Kif&ya , 21. 

2 'UlQm al-hadith , 38. 

3 AbQ <Amr ‘Amir b. Shared al-Sha<bl al-Kofi (19/640-103/721) was one of the most 
important early transmitters of hadith; Sezgin, GAS, 1:277. 
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Day of Judgement it will be said to each man, ‘You did such and such’ and he 
will say, ‘I did not do that,’ and his mouth will be sealed ...” Al-A c mash gave it 
as problematic and Sha^I elsewhere had the hadith “[from ShaTu] from Anas 
from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him);” that is, as uninterrupted 
and supported. This is an excellent point, because interruption through the 
omission of one transmitter comes under the heading of being halted ( waqf ). 
This particular hadith contains an interruption to the extent of two transmitters; 
that is, the Companion [that is, Anas] and the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him). Therefore, it is more appropriately termed “problematic.” God knows best. 


Subsidiary Issues 

1. The isnad containing the word “from” ( al-isnad al-mu c an c an)\ this is the isnad 
in which “X from ( c an ) Y” is said. Some people consider it loose and interrupted, 
until the cohesion of its isnad becomes clear through another [more explicit 
version of the isnad]. The correct view arid that which is followed in practice is 
that it is a form of uninterrupted isnad. The majority of hadith authorities and 
others have adopted this view and those who exclusively stipulate sound hadith 
include hadith with “from” in the isnad in their compilations and accept them. 
The expert in the hadith and Qur’an Abo c Umar b. <Abd al-Barr came close to 
claiming that there was a consensus of the hadith experts on that 4 and Aba c Amr 
al-Dani al-Muqri’ 5 6 did claim that there was a consensus of transmitters on it. 
This holds true on the condition that it is established that those to whom the 
transmission by “from” ( c an c ana) is ascribed met each other and were free of the 
taint of misrepresentation ( tadlis ). In that case it is interpreted in accordance 
with its apparent cohesion, unless something contradicting that comes to light. 

In our time and in the recent past the use of “from” in licensing (ijazaf 
has become common among those who consider themselves to be scholars 
of hadith. When one of them says, “I recited to X from Y” ( qardttu c ald 
fulan c an fuldn ), or something like that, it is understood from this that X 
related from Y by license and it is obvious that this does not keep it from 
being uninterrupted. God knows best. 

2. There is disagreement over the interpretation of a transmitter saying, “that 
{anna) X said such and such.” Does it have the same status as “from” in regard 
to rendering the isnad cohesive, when it is established that the two transmitters 


4 In fact, Ibn <Abd al-Barr says that there was a consensus; Tamhid, 1:12. 

5 Abo c Amr TJthman b. Sa c id al-Dani ai-Muqri’ (37 1 /98 1—444/ 1 053) was a renowned 
Andalusian scholar who began reading hadith at the age of fifteen and pursued his studies on 
a journey to the East. On his return, he composed a number of books and was considered 
to be especially expert in the Qur’an; Brockelmann, GAL , 1:516-17, Supply 1:719-20; EP , 
2:109-10. 

6 For a discussion of this means of textual transmission, see below, Category 24. 
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n iet each other, that is, until evidence that there is an interruption in it comes to 
light? An example of this is “Malik from Zuhri that Sa c ld b. al-Musayyib said 
such and such.” We heard that Malik (God be pleased with him) used to regard 
“from X” and “that X” as equal and that Ahmad b. Hanbal (God be pleased with 
him) regarded them as different. Ibn c Abd al-Barr related from a large number 
of scholars that “from” and “that” are equal and that it is not a question of 
particles and words but rather of the transmitters meeting, attending class, 
having audition and seeing each other; that is, first granting freedom from 
misrepresentation. If the audition of the one from the other can be established, 
the fradith of the one from the other is considered cohesive regardless of which 
term is used, until evidence of interruption appears. Ibn c Abd al-Barr related 
from AbB Bakr al-Bardljl 7 that the particle “that” is interpreted as an instance of 
interruption, until evidence of audition appears for that very report from another 
line of transmission. Ibn <Abd al-Barr said, “In my opinion this is nonsense 
because of the consensus of scholars that an isnad connected with a Companion 
is the same, whether that Companion says in it, ‘The Messenger of God (Peace 
be upon him) said,’ or ‘That the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said,’ 
or ‘From the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) that he said,’ or ‘I heard 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) saying.’ ” 8 God knows best. 

In the superlative Musnad of the superlative Ya c qub b. Shayba, 9 1 found 
something similar to what Ibn c Abd al-Barr related from the expert Abu 
Bakr al-Bardiji. Ya c qub b. Shayba mentioned the hadlth Abu ’l-Zubayr 10 
related from Ibn al-Hanafiya l ‘ ( Ammar 12 in which c Ammar said, “I 
went to the Prophet (Peace be upon him) while he was praying and I 
greeted him and he returned the greeting to me,” and Ya c qub b. Shayba 
made it a connected supported hadlth ( musnad mamul). Ya'qub b. Shayba 
also mentioned the relation of that hadlth by Qays b. Sa'd 13 “from c Ata> 


7 Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Haran al-Bardijl al-Bardha<i (ca. 230/845-301/914) was a well-regarded 
transmitter of hadlth; Sezgin, GAS , 1:166-7. 

8 Tamhid, 1:26. 

9 Abo Yusuf Ya'qub b. Shayba al-Sadusi (ca. 180/796-262/875) was a follower of the doctrine 
of Malik who eventually settled in Baghdad; Sezgin, GAS , 1:144. 

10 Abu ’l-Zubayr Muhammad b. Muslim b. TadrQs al-Makki (d. 126/743) was an important 
transmitter of hadlth; Sezgin, GAS , 1:86-7. 

11 Muhammad (16/637-81/700), the son of the Caliph c Ah b. Abl Talib, was called Ibn 
al-Hanaflya on account of his mother who w as a member of the Banu Hanifa. After the death 
of al-Husayn at Karbala in 61/680 and the retirement of al-Hasan, Ibn al-Hanafiya became 
the rallying point for the opposition to the Umayyad regime, although he seems not to have 
personally played any active role; EP , 7:402-3. 

12 Abu ’l-Yaqzan ( Ammar b. Yasir al^Ansl al-Makki w as one of the earliest converts to Islam 
and a participant at the Battle of Badr. He died at the age of ninety-three while fighting at the 
Battle of Siffm in 37/657; Dhahabi, Siyar, 1:406-28. 

13 Abu <Abd Allah (or <Abd al-Malik) Qays b. Sa'd al-Makki al-Idabashl died in 117/735; 
Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 4( 1 ): 1 54; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh y 3(2):99. 
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b. Abl Rabah from Ibn al-Hanaflya that ( Ammar passed the Prophet (Peace 
be upon him) while he was praying/’ and he considered this version 
loose because Ibn al-Hanaflya said, “that ( Ammar did something” and 
did not say, “from ( Ammar.” (God knows best.) Al-Khatlb in treating 
this question cites as an example the hadlth, “Nafi c from Ibn TJmar from 
c Umar that he asked the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him), ‘Is one 
of us allowed to go to sleep while he is in a state of ritual impurity 
In another transmission it reads, “From Nafi c from Ibn c Umar that 
TJmar said, ‘Messenger of God . . ” He says, “The outward form of the 
first relation necessitates that it be considered one of the supported 
hadlth of c Umar from the Prophet (Peace be upon him) and the outward 
form of the second necessitates that it be considered one of the supported 
hadlth of Ibn <Umar from the Prophet (Peace be upon him).” u This 
example is not relevant to what concerns us here, because in this matter 
- according to the doctrine of a great number of scholars - judging 
cohesion depends exclusively on meeting and contemporaneousness 
[that is, rather than on the terminology appearing in the isnad], and 
in this hadlth these were mutual and repeated because of Ibn c Umar’s 
connection to the Prophet (Peace be upon him) and to c Umar (God be 
pleased with him), in addition to the transmitter Ibn TJmar’s status as a 
companion of Both of them. Al-Khatlb’s interpretation would require, 
on the basis of the one line of transmission [that is, the second], that Ibn 
c Umar related the hadlth from the Prophet (Peace be upon him) and, on 
the basis of the other, that Ibn c Umar related it from TJmar from the 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). God knows best. 

3. We have mentioned the remarks Ibn c Abd al-Barr related concerning the 
general application of the judgement of cohesion to the hadith which a transmitter 
gives from someone whom he met, regardless of the term used [in the isnad]. 
Similarly, Aba Bakr al-Shafi c l al-Sayrafi 15 gave a general statement of that and 
said, “The transmission of every student who is known to have heard hadlth from 
an individual and transmitted from him is considered to be a case of audition, 
until it becomes known that the student did not hear from him [the particular 
hadlth] he related. The same is also true of the transmission of every student 
who is known to have met an individual and transmitted hadlth from him.” 

Abu Bakr al-Shafi c I said that regarding only those from whom no 
misrepresentation came to light. One argument for that - which is also 
applicable to the entire subject - is that if the student had not heard 
the hadlth from his alleged teacher, he would become a misrepresenter 


14 Kifaya , 407. 

15 The renowned Ghayl&nlyat is the collection of the best hadlth of Abo Bakr Muhammad b. 
<Abd Allah al-Shafi<i al-§ayrafl (260/874^354/965); Sezgin, GAS , 1:191. 
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by unqualifiedly relating the hadlth from that individual without 
mentioning the intermediary between them. Freedom from the taint of 
misrepresentation is presumed and the remarks apply to someone who is 
not known to have committed misrepresentation. 

One of the examples of that is the transmitter saying, “X said such and 
such,” like Nafi‘ saying, “Ibn ‘Umar said.” The same would apply if Nafi‘ had 
said regarding him, “Ibn TJmar mentioned,” “Ibn ‘Umar did,” “Ibn ‘Umar 
transmitted,” “Ibn ‘Umar used to say such and such,” or other similar phrases 
All of that is interpreted presumptively as indicating cohesion and that the 
student received the hadlth from the teacher without any intermediary between 
them, whenever the fact that he met him is established in general. 

For the fulfillment of this condition which is stipulated in these cases and 
similar ones, there are some who confine themselves to the actual occurrence of 
a meeting or audition, as we related above. Abu ‘Amr [al-Danl] al-MuqrP said 
in this regard. If the student is known to have transmitted from the teacher 
[it is enough].” On this issue Abu ’1-Hasan al-Qabisl 16 said, “If it is clear that 
the student was a contemporary of the person from whom he transmitted ” 
Concerning transmission by “from,” Abu ’1-Muzaffar [Man § ur] al-Sam'anl 
said that a long acquaintance between the student and the teacher is stipulated. 
In the introduction to his Sahih,' 1 Muslim b. al-Hajjaj reproached one of his 
contemporaries for stipulating the confirmation of a meeting or coming together 
taking place in the case of a transmission by “from.” He. claimed that it was a 
made-up doctrine which was unprecedented and that the doctrine common and 
accepted among the scholars knowledgeable in reports in early and modern times 
was that confirmation that the student and his alleged teacher lived at the same 
time was enough in this regard, even if no evidence in any report ever surfaced 
indicating that they met and spoke to each other. There is some doubt about 
uslim s remarks. It was said that the doctrine which he rejected was that of the 
authorities of this science, ‘AH b. al-Madlnl, Bukhari and others. (God knows 
best ) I do not think that this judgement [that is, the one ascribed to ‘All b 
d-Madin, and Bukhari] lasted past the era of the ancients, since authors say in 

uy' 1 " b “ ks m . K & rd to the matena l they quote from their teachers, “X mentioned,” 

X said and the like [that is, rather than “I heard X saying,” and so forth.]. So 
r> to understand that, for it is important and valuable. God knows best. 

4 The suspension which Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Humaydl - the author of 

~l7\t ’Z y l ~ an d other North Africans mention in regard to 

f the hadlth in the Sahih of Bukhari with cut-off isnads (qufi'a isnaduha ): 


^ bltad NonhA^ 1 ' b ' M f ! J , ammad b ‘ Kha ’ af al ' Ma<af,rI «W»*I (344/955-103/1012) was a 

ms*!T proininent in badlth> Iaw and Q - ur ’ anic studies; Dhahabi ’ Si y° r > 

17 al-sahih, 1:23; G.H.A. Juynboll, “Muslim’s Introduction,” 295. 
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Daraqutni had earlier used the term. The isnad of the suspended hadith is 
interrupted in form, but it is not treated in the same way and the hadith 
containing the suspension does not go from being sound to weak. This is because 
of what is known of Bukhari’s standard and his treatment [of the suspended 
hadith], as we pointed out in the sixth note of Category 1. 

No attention is to be paid to the ?ahirite Abo Muhammad b. Hazm’s 18 
rejection of the hadith of Aba ‘Amir - or as he is also known “AbO 
Malik” - al-Ash^ri” from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) 
which Bukhari included: “Verily, there will be in my Community 
peoples who regard silk, wine and string instruments as licit ...”’ 20 on the 
basis that Bukhari cited it saying, “Hisham b. ‘Amm3r 21 said,” and gave 
it with Hisham’s isnad. Ibn Hazm claimed that it is interrupted in its 
transmission between Bukhari and Hisham and made that an argument 
against citing it as a proof for the banning of string instruments. In doing 
that, Ibn Hazm erred in several respects. The hadith is sound and is 
known to be uninterrupted according to the standard of the sound 
hadith. Bukhari (God bless him) sometimes does something like this 
because the liadlth is well known from several trustworthy transmitters 
from the individual from whom he suspended it. Other times he does 
this because he has mentioned the hadith in another place in his book in 
a supported and uninterrupted form. He also occasionally does this for 
other reasons unrelated to the fault of interruption. God knows best. 

The verdict we mentioned concerning the aforementioned suspension refers 
to the hadith Bukhari included as the principal part and substance of the text of 
his book, and not to the suspended hadith he included for reference citation. 
Included among the citations are hadith - both suspended and connected - 
which do not meet the standard of the sound hadith. I found the term “suspension” 
used for the hadith lacking one transmitter or more from the beginning of its 
isn3d and some even use it for the omission of the entire isnad, for instance, 
Bukhari saying, “The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said such and 
such,” “Ibn ‘Abbas said such and such,” “Aba Hurayra related such and such,” 
“Sa‘ld b. al-Musayyib said from Abu Hurayra: such and such,” and “Zuhrl said 


18 AbO Muhammad e AIl b. Ahmad b. Sa‘id (384/994-456/1064), known as Ibn Hazm, was the 
author of a number of important works in law, theology and literature; Brockelmann, GAL, 
1:505-6, Suppl., 1:692-7; EP 3:790-99. 

19 <Ubayd b. Salim (or Wahb) al-Ash'ari was the uncle of the famous Companion AbO MOsa 
al-Ash'arl. He served as a lieutenant of the Prophet before being killed in action in the year 
8/629; Ibn <Abd al-Barr, IstPab, 4:1704-5. 

20 Kitab al-JUmP ahahih, 4:30 (K. al-Ashriba, B. Ma ja J a fi-man yastahillu ’1-khamr wa-yusammlhi 
bi-ghayr ismihl). 

21 Abu ’l-Walid Hisham b. ‘Ammar al-Sulami, the khatib of Damascus, was bom in 153/770and 
died in 245/859; Dhahabi, Siyar, 11:420-35. 
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from AbQ Salama 22 from Aba Hurayra from the Prophet (Peace be upon him) 
such and such.” This applies to the transmitters of the generations earlier than 
that of Bukhari’s teachers. The hadlth he gave from his own teachers- in this 
fashion are of the type of hadlth we just mentioned in the third of these 
Subsidiary Issues. 

I read that one of the later North African scholars made [the instances in 
which Bukhari writes regarding one of his teachers, “X said,” U X related,” 
and so forth] a second subcategory of suspension and also added to this 
subcategory the several instances where Bukhari says in his book, “X 
said to me ” and “X related to W5.” The North African characterized all of 
that as suspension which is uninterrupted from the standpoint of outward 
form and incohesive ( munfapl) from the standpoint of sense. He said, 
“When you see Bukhari saying, ‘X said to me’ and ‘X said to us,’ be 
aware that it is an isnad which he does not mention for citation as a proof 
and he mentioned it only for reference. Transmitters of hadlth often use 
these phrases [for example, “X said to me” and U X related to us”] to 
indicate those hadith which pass between them in study sessions and 
competitions. They rarely cite as proofs the hadith mentioned in study 
sessions.” The allegation he makes against Bukhari is contrary to what a 
scholar who is earlier and more knowledgeable in Bukhari - namely the 
pious servant of God, Aba Ja c far b. Hamdan al-Nlsabbri 23 - said. We heard 
that he said, “Whenever Bukhari says, ‘X said to me,’ it is presentation 
( c ard) and transference ( mundwala ).” M 

I have not come across any instances of the term “suspension” being used for 
hadith in which some of the men of the isnad are omitted from its middle or its 
end or for phrases like, “It is related from X” (yurwa c an fulan\ “It is mentioned 
from X” {yudhkaru c an fulan ) and similar expressions lacking any definite 
indication that the transmitter to whom the hadlth is ascribed actually said or 
mentioned it. 

It appears that this usage of the term “suspension” is derived from the 
“suspension” of a wall [by removing the earth from underneath a section 
of it], the “suspension” of a divorce [by stipulating a hitherto unmet 
condition for it] and the like, on account of the common element of the 
rupture of cohesion present in each of them. God knows best. 25 


22 AbQ Salama b. <Abd al-Rahman al-Zuhn (ca. 20/641-94/713) was a famous Medinese 
transmitter of hadlth from the generation of the Followers. His ism is disputed; DhahabI, 
Siyar , 4:287-92. 

23 AbQ Ja c far Ahmad b. Hamdan al-NlsabQrl (ca. 240/854—311/924) was a devoted scholar of 
hadith who traveled extensively; DhahabI, Siyar, 14:299-303. 

24 For the discussion of these two means of transmission, see below, Section 24. 

25 See Edward W. Lane, An Arabic- English Lexicon , 8 vols (London, 1863-93), 5:2133. Cf. W. 
Mar^ais, Taqrib, 47, n. 2. 
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5. The hadlth that one reliable transmitter relates as loose and another reliable 
transmitter relates as uninterrupted: the scholars of hadlth differ over the question 
of whether it should be counted as connected or loose. For instance, “No 
marriage without a guardian.” Israel b. Yunus 26 - among others - related it in 
supported form from his grandfather Abu Ishaq al-Sabi c I from Abu Burda 27 from 
his father Abu Musa al-Ash^ari 28 from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him); that is, as uninterrupted. Sufyan al-Thawrl and ShuW 9 related it from 
Abu Ishaq from Abu Burda from the Prophet (Peace be upon him); that is, as 
loose. The expert al-Khatlb said that in this case and similar ones most of the 
scholars of hadlth rule in favor of the loose form. 30 However, it is also related 
from some of the scholars of hadlth that the verdict is to be given in favor of 
the form given by the majority of transmitters. From others it is related that the 
judgement goes to the better-documented version. That is, if the person who 
transmits it as loose was superior in regard to retention to the person who 
transmits it as connected, the judgement is in favor of the transmitter who gives 
it as loose. Some say that this does not impugn the integrity or qualifications of 
the transmitter who gives the hadlth as connected. Others do say that the integrity 
and acceptability of the person who gives the hadlth in supported form - as well 
as his supported version of the hadlth - are impugned when the experts give 
it as loose. Others say the verdict is in favor of the transmitter who gives it as 
supported; if he is upright and accurate, so his report is accepted, even if one 
or several transmitters contradict him. Al-Khatlb said that this last view is the 
correct one. 31 What he regarded as correct is the correct doctrine for the fields 
of positive law and legal theory. Furthermore, Bukhari was asked about the 
previously mentioned hadlth, “No marriage without a guardian,” and he passed 
judgement in favor of those who transmitted it as connected, saying, “An addition 
from a reliable transmitter (al-ziyada min al-thiqa) is accepted.” Bukhari said 
this despite the fact that Shu'ba and Sufyan [al-Thawrl] gave it as loose and they 
were towering figures possessing the highest degree of retention and exactitude. 

Connected with this is the question which arises when the transmitter who 
gives a hadlth as connected is also the one who gives it as loose, transmitting it 
as connected at one time and loose at another. Also related to this is the case 


26 AbCI Yusuf Isr^il b. Yunus al-Sabl c I al-Kufi (100/719— ca. 160/777) was best known for 
transmitting from his grandfather; Dhahabi, Siyar , 7:355-61. 

27 AbU Burda Harith (or ‘Amir) al-Ashto (d. ca. 100/719) served as the qafc of al-Kufa during 
the governorship of al-Hajjaj; EP, 1:693-4. 

28 AbU Musa ‘Abd Allah b. Qays al-Ash^rl was one of the most prolific transmitters from 
the Prophet. He served as the governor of al-Basra and al-Kufa during the reign of TJmar, 
‘Uthman and ‘All, acting as ‘All’s arbiter at §iffln in 37/657. He died in al-Kufa around the 
year 42/662; EP, 1:695. 

29 AbU Bistam Shu^a b. al-Hajjaj (82/701-160/776) was one of the most prominent transmitters 
of hadith in al-Basra; EP, 9:491-2; Sezgin, GAS , 1:92. 

30 Kijuya, 411. 

31 Kifaya, 411. 
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when a transmitter raises ( rafa'-a ) a hadith to the Prophet (Peace be upon him) 
and someone else halts ( waqafa ) it at a Companion; or a single transmitter gives 
jt as raised at one time and also gives it as halted at another. As well as can 
be determined, the verdict in all of these cases is in favor of what the reliable 
transmitter adds in terms of connectedness (a>asl) and raising (raf), because he 
ositively affirms [the presence of the intervening transmitter] while the other 
transmitter is merely silent. If the other had been positively negating, the one 
w ho affirms would still take precedence over him because he may have some 
information unknown to the other. This present segment has a connection to the 
section on the addition of a reliable transmitter to a hadith [that is, Category 16] 
an d that will come later, God (He is exalted) willing. God knows best. 


Category 12 

Misrepresentation and the Treatment 
of Misrepresented HadIth 

(Ma^rifat al- tadlis wa-hukm al-mudallas) 


There are two subcategories of misrepresentation. The first is misrepresentation 
in the isnad (tadlis al-isnad). This consists either of a transmitter relating from 
someone he met hadlth he did not hear from him, giving the erroneous impression 
that he heard the hadlth from him; or of a transmitter relating hadlth from 
someone who lived at the same time as he whom he did not meet, promoting the 
false notion that he met him and heard the hadlth from him. There may be a single 
individual intervening between the transmitter and his alleged teacher or there 
may be more. The transmitter should not say in these instances, “X informed us” 
(i akhbarana fulan\ “X transmitted to us” ( haddathana fulan) or similar expressions. 
The transmitter should only say, “X said” (gala fulan ), “From X” ( c an fulan) and 
the like. An illustration of that is the report we heard from c All b. Khashram 1 
in which he said, “We were with [Sufyan] b. c Uyayna and he said, ‘Zuhrl said.’ 
Someone asked him, ‘Zuhrl transmitted to you?’ He fell silent and then said, 
‘Zuhrl said.’ Then someone asked him, ‘Did you hear it from Zuhrl?’ He said, 
‘No, I did not hear it from Zuhrl, nor did I hear it from someone who heard it 
from Zuhri. c Abd al-Razzaq related it to me from Ma c mar 2 3 from Zuhrl.’” 

The second subcategory of misrepresentation is the misrepresentation of 
teachers (tadlis al-shuyukh). This consists of a transmitter relating from a teacher 
a hadlth he did hear from him and referring to him by an unfamiliar name, 
paidonymic, gentilic or a description to conceal his identity. An example of this 
is the story related to us about the authority Abu Bakr b. Mujahid al-Muqri )3 to 
the effect that he related from Abu Bakr <Abd Allah b. Abi Dawud al-Sijistani , 4 
saying, “ c Abd Allah b. Abi c Abd Allah transmitted to us.” He also related 
from Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Naqqash 5 - the Qur^an commentator 


1 The hadlth expert Abu THasan c Ali b. Khashram al-Marwazi was born in 160/776 and died 
257/871; Dhahabi, Siyar, 11:552-3. 

2 AbO TJrwa Ma c mar b. Rashid (96/714-154/770) was a early expert in hadlth and Prophetic 
biography; Sezgin, GAS , 1:290-91. 

3 Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Musa b. al- c Abbas b. Mujahid al-Baghdadi (245/859-324/936) was an 
expert on the variant readings of the Qur’an and author of the famous text on the subject, 
Kitab al-Sab^a ft mandzil al-qurr a* ; Sezgin, GAS, 1:14. 

4 Abu Bakr ( Abd Allah b. Abi DawQd al-Sijistani (230/844-316/929) was the son of Abu Daw ud 
al-Sijistani, the compiler of the famous hadith collection Kitab al-Sunan; Sezgin, GAS , 1: 174— 5. 

5 Aba Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Naqqash (266/880-351/962) was a celebrated expert in 
the various recensions of the Qur’an; Sezgin, GAS , 1:44^5. According to the nasab al-Khatlb 
al-Baghdadi gives in Tdrikh Baghdad (2:201), Sanad was Muhammad’s great, great, great, 
great-grandfather. 
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and reciter - saying, “Muhammad b. Sanad transmitted to us,” naming as 
Muhammad’s father one of his more remote ancestors. God knows best. 

The first subcategory of misrepresentation is extremely detestable and the 
majority of scholars condemn it. Shu^ba was one of the most severe in condemnation 
of it. We heard from the imam Shafi'l that Shuta said, “Misrepresentation is the 
brother of falsehood.” We also heard that Sh u'ba said, “I would rather commit 
adultery than misrepresentation.” Shura’s excessive zeal to suppress and deter 
misrepresentation carried him into hyperbole. Scholars differ over the question 
of whether one may accept the transmission of someone known for this kind 
of misrepresentation. One faction of hadlth scholars and legal experts discredits 
the misrepresenter, saying, “His transmission is not to be accepted under any 
circumstance, whether he makes clear that he heard a particular liadith from 
his teacher or not.” The correct course is to make a distinction. The hadlth a 
misrepresenter relates with an equivocal expression which does not make clear 
the audition and cohesion of the hadlth is treated like the various types of loose 
hadlth ( mursal ). The hadlth he relates with an expression that clearly indicates 
cohesion - like “I heard” ( samiHu ), “He transmitted to us” ( haddathana ), “He 
informed us" (akhbarana) and similar ones - may be accepted and employed as 
a proof. There are very many hadlth of this kind in the two Sahihs and other 
well-respected books, like the transmissions of Qatada , 6 al-A‘mash, the two 
Sufyans [that is, Sufyan al-Thawri and Sufyan b. TJyayna], Hushaym b. Bashir 7 
and others. This is because misrepresentation is not falsehood: rather it is a kind 
of deliberate obfuscation through use of an equivocal expression. The correct 
approach is not to accept a hadlth from someone known to have misrepresented 
until he makes clear [that he actually heard it from his teacher by using a definitive 
expression]. Indeed, Shafi'i (God be pleased with him) applied this rule to those 
we know to have committed misrepresentation only a single time. God knows best. 

The second subcategory of misrepresentation is less serious. It consists of the 
[virtual] omission of the person transmitted from and making it difficult for the 
person who seeks to know his state and suitability to discover his identity. The 
degree of repugnance of that varies according to the motive for it. Sometimes the 
transmitter misrepresents the name of his teacher because he w as unreliable. At 
other times the teacher was someone who lived until relatively recent times and 
many students younger than the transmitter also heard hadlth from him, or the 
teacher himself may have been younger than the transmitter. In other instances 
the student may transmit many hadlth from a particular teacher and he may not 
like to mention him so many times under a single form of his name. A number 
of transmitters who wrote books permitted this last kind of misrepresentation, 
including Aba Bakr al-Khatlb. He did it often in his works. God knows best. 


6 Abu ’1-Khaqab Qatada b. Dtema al-Sadusl (60/679-1 18/736) was one of the most important 
early transmitters of hadlth in al-Basra; EP, 4:748; Sezgin, 1 CAS, 1:31-2. 

7 AbO Mu'awiya Hushaym b. Bashir al-Sulami (104/722-183/799) was a famous Qur’an 
commentator from Baghdad; Sezgin, GAS, 1:38. 


Category 13 
Anomalous Hadith 
(Ma'rifat a l-shadhdh ) 


W« K«rd that Yctnus b <Abd W* said, “ShaM (God be pleased wiih him) 
said, The anomalous hadith is not one which a single reliable transmitter and no* 
one else relates. Rather, the anomalous hadith is one which a reliable transmitter 
relates and which is in conflict with what other people relate.’ ” Abu Vais al-'Khalill 
al-Qazwinl- related something similar to this from Shalih (God bless him) and 
a number of the He,az,ans. He said, “The view of the eaperts in had.th is tha, 
the anomalous hadith is one having only a single isnad which a single teacher 
reliable or not, ,s anomalous’ (yaMdhdhu) in transmitting. An anomalous hadith 
from an unreliable transmute, is rejected and may not be accepted; one from a 
retable transmitter ,s left in abeyance and may not be cited as a proof.”’ The 
eapert Abu <Abd AM, a ,1-Hakim said tha, the anomalous hadith is one which a 
single reliable individual is alone in transmitting and which lacks a parallel version 
M m agreement with the version in the hands of the reliable transmitter He 
said that the anomalous hadlth differs from the defective hadith (uroWlW) in that 
a defective hadith con, a, ns a known defect indicaring the location of the error in it 
and in the case of the anomalous hadith no defect in it is known in such a fashion • 
There is no question that what Shafih judged to be anomalous is a form of 
the anomalous hadith which may not be accepted. As for the statements we gave 
™! ht '"'' CrS ’ Ihere ,s some question about the hadith which an upright, 

• 1“ . PKCIS . C transml, ter is alone in relating, like the hadith “Acts 

iTaT K,rr: is isoiattd ^ <u™ 

if God IV " k G ° d >C wlth h,m ) alon ' transmitted from the Messenger 

of God (Peace be upon him). ‘Alqama b. Waqqtf was alone in transmitting h 

md m YrtTh S “ d rTa d b ' WaS alone in transmitting it from -Alqama 

y b ' Sa ,d [ al - An § ari J was alone in transmitting it from Muhammad b. 


2 A " ah al ' Kha "" aI ^ aZWlnl ( d - 446/1055) was one of the greatest 
Mith scholar" of h.s day H,s KitSb al-Irsht,df, manful S ulamfi al-hadith (cd Muhfmmad 

V V ° 2 3 4 S 6 7 RlVadh ’ ,409/1989 > has reccnt 'y been published. HealsoZe 
°" thC FO ' ,OWerS ’ ^ ° f WhiCh “ “ bC *"* Brockelmaan* 

3 irshad, 1:176. 

4 al-hadith, 119. 

\ known Mcdincse transmi,ter ° niad,,h wh ° d - d 

6 M k Ubamraad b - Ibrahim b - al -Mirith al-Taymi (d. ca. 120/738) was considered 

the great scholars of Medina; Dhahabl, Siyar \ 5:294-6. 
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Ibrahim, according to what the scholars of hadith regard as correct. A clearer 
instance of an anomalous hadith than this is the hadith of c Abd Allah b. Dinar 7 8 * * 
from Ibn ‘Umar to the effect that the Prophet (Peace be upon him) forbade the 
sale and gifting of clientship. c Abd Allah b. Dinar alone transmitted it. Another 
case is the hadith of Malik from Zuhrl from Anas to the effect that the Prophet 
(Peace be upon him) entered Mecca with a helmet lining on his head. Malik was 
alone in transmitting it from Zuhrl. All of these hadith are included in the two 
Sahihs despite each having only a single isnad which a single reliable transmitter 
was alone in giving. There are more than a few similar cases of this in the book 
Ghar&ib al-sahih ( Rare Sound Hadith)} Indeed, Muslim b. aFHajjaj said, “Zuhri 
relates about ninety reports ( harj) from the Prophet (Peace be upon him) which 
no one else transmits with good isnads . 11 God knows best. 

The doctrines of the hadith authorities w hich we mentioned and those which 
we did not should make it plain to you that the question of the anomalous hadith 
is not as clear cut as Abu Yafla [al-Khalili] and al-Hakim represent it. Rather, the 
question requires making the distinction which we will explain. We maintain that 
when a transmitter is alone in relating something, it should be examined. If the 
hadith he alone transmitted is in conflict with what someone superior to him in 
retentiveness of that material and accuracy related, the hadith he was alone in 
relating is a rejected anomalous Iiadlth. If there is in his transmission no conflict 
with what someone else transmitted - and it is something he and no one else 
related - then the transmitter who is alone in relating it is examined. If he is 
upright and retentive and his exactitude and precision may be trusted, the hadith 
he is alone in transmitting is accepted' and his being alone in transmitting the 
hadith does not impugn it, as was true in the case of the previous examples. If he 
w r as one of those whose retention and exactitude in transmission may not be 
trusted for those hadith which he is alone in transmitting, then his being alone in 
transmitting the hadith pierces it and tears it from the domain of sound hadith. 

Beyond that, the anomalous hadith oscillate between various levels according 
to the state they are in. If the transmitter who was alone in relating the anomalous 
hadith is not far from the level of the retentive and precise transmitter whose 
unparalleled transmissions are accepted, we regard that hadith of his as fair and 
we do not put it in the category of weak hadith. If he falls far short of that level, we 
reject the hadith he alone transmits and it is considered an unfamiliar anomalous 
hadith {al-shadhdh al-munkar ). From that, it may be deduced that there are two 
subcategories of the rejected anomalous hadith. One is the contradictory isolated 
hadith ( al-fard al-mukhalif). The second is the isolated hadith the transmitter 
of which does not possess sufficient reliability and precision to counteract the 
unfamiliarity and w eakness that isolation and anomaly engender. God knows best. 


7 AbU c Abd al-Rahman c Abd Allah b. Dinar al- c Adawl (d. 127/745) transmitted about two 
hundred hadith; Dhahabi, Siyar , 5:253-5. 

8 A work entitled GhariPib al-sahik wa afraduku is ascribed to Ibn al-Salah’s renowned 

Damascene contemporary Diya 5 al-Din al-Maqdisl, Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. € Abd 

al-Wahid (569/1173-643/1245); Kattanl, Risala, 113. 


Category 14 

Unfamiliar HadIth 1 

(Ma c rifat al-munkar min al-hadith) 


\Ve read that the expert Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Harun al-Bardiji wrote that the 
unfamiliar hadith is one which a single man is alone in transmitting while its text 
is not known from any transmission but his, not from the line of transmission he 
gave nor from any other. Bardijl treated them as a group and made no distinctions. 
In the remarks of many of the scholars of hadith, we find a blanket condemnation 
of the hadith isolated as rejected, unfamiliar or anomalous {itlaq al-hukm c ala 
* l-tafarrud bi-l-radd aw al-nakara aw al-shudhudh). 

The correct course in the matter is to make the distinction which we 
explained above, in the discussion of the anomalous hadith. On this subject 
we say: unfamiliar hadith fall into two subcategories, in accordance with what we 
said concerning the anomalous hadith, for “unfamiliar” means the same thing as 
“anomalous.” An example of the first subcategory of the unfamiliar hadith - and 
it is the isolated hadith (niunfarad) which contradicts what the reliable transmitters 
relate - is the relation of Malik from Zuhri from c Ali b. Husayn from c Umar b. 
TJthman 2 from Usama b. Zayd 3 4 from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him): W A Muslim may not inherit from an unbeliever and an unbeliever may not 
inherit from a Muslim.” Malik contradicted the other reliable transmitters by 
saying, “ c Umar b. TJthman.” Muslim — the author of the Sahih - said in his 
Kitab al-Tamyiz * ( Book on Discrimination) that all of those who relate the hadith 
from the other students of Zuhri say, “ c Amr b. TJthman,” and he mentioned that 


1 The term munkar is problematic and translators have differed in their rendering of it. 
The difficulty results from a shift in its significance over time. The earliest writers on hadith 
used it as a synonym of general terms like datif and mardud. See, for instance, G.H.A. 
Juynboll’s “Muslim’s Introduction,” 269, where it is justifiably translated “rejected.” Later 
Muslim authors attached a more specific meaning to the word, usually one close, as here, to that 
of shadhdh; see the remarks of W. Marais in his translation of Nawawl’s Taqrib , 56, n. 3. 
There can be no doubt that the usage of later writers ultimately derived from the definitions 
of the munkar hadith provided by earlier scholars. However, where the earlier authors were 
describing the general characteristics of the broad class of hadith they found unacceptable, the 
later ones interpreted these descriptions as referring to one specific type of unsatisfactory 
hadith. 

2 TJmar (Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 3[2]:178) and his brother c Amr (Dhahabl, Siyar, 4:353) 
were best known for being transmitters from their father, the third caliph TJthman b. c Affan 
(r. 23/644-35/656). 

3 Usama b. Zayd (d. ca. 60/680) was a favorite of the Prophet and at the age of eighteen was 
made the commander of the Muslim forces invading Syria; Dhahabl, Siyar , 2:496-507. 

4 Muslim’s Kitab al-Tamyiz has not reached us wholly intact and I have not succeeded in 
locating this passage in either the edition of Muhammad Mustafa al-A^aml (Riyadh, n.d.) or 
that of Muhammad §ubhl Hasan Hallaq (Alexandria, n.d.). 
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Malik used to point to the house of c Umar b. TJthman with his hand, as if he 
was aware that the other transmitters disagreed with him. c Amr and c Umar were 
both sons of c Uthman. However, this hadlth comes only from ( Amr. Muslim and 
others adjudged Malik to have erred in it. God knows best. 

An example of the second subcategory of the unfamiliar hadlth - that is, the 
isolated hadlth (fard) the transmitter of which does not possess reliability and 
exactitude sufficient to allow him to transmit it by himself - is the hadlth we 
heard from Abu Zukayr Yahya b. Muhammad b. Qays 5 from Hisham b. c Urwa 6 
from his father 7 from c A ? isha 8 (God be pleased with her) that the Messenger of 
God (Peace be upon him) said, “Eat fresh dates with dried dates. When Satan 
sees that, it angers him and he says, 'The son of Adam lived until he ate the new 
with the shabby.’” Abu Zukayr was alone in transmitting it. He was a pious 
teacher whose hadlth Muslim included in his book. However, he did not attain 
the stature of those whose unique transmissions are suffered. God knows best. 


5 iVbu Zukayr (d. 200/816) was generally considered to be an unreliable transmitter; Dhahabi, 
Siyar, 9:296-9. 

6 Hisham b. c Urwa b. al-Zubayr (ca. 61/680-146/763) was a respected scholar of hadlth and 
law; Sezgin, GAS , 1:88-9. 

7 ( Urwa b. al-Zubayr b. al-AwwSm (ca. 25/646-ca. 95/714) was considered one of the great 
jurists of the city of Medina; Ef, 4:1047; Sezgin, GAS , 1:278-9. 

8 c A>i$ha (d. 58/678) was the daughter of the future caliph Abo Bakr and one of the favorite 
wives of the Prophet; EP y 1:307-8. 


Category 15 

Analysis, Parallelisms and Attestations 

(Ma’-rifat al-i c tibar wa-’I-mutaba ( at wa-’I-shawahid) 


These are matters which scholars take up in their examination of the condition 
0 f a hadlth: was its transmitter alone in transmitting it or not? Is it well known 
or not? The expert Abu Hatim Muhammad b. Hibban al-Tamimi (God - He is 
exalted - bless him) gave an example of the procedure for analyzing reports. 

Hammad b. Salama 1 relates an unparalleled hadlth ( hadlth lam yutaba i 
c alayhi ) from Avyub [al-Sakhtiyanl] from [Muhammad] b. Sirin from 
AbQ Hurayra from the Prophet (Peace be upon him). It is examined: did 
a reliable transmitter other than Ayyub relate it from Ibn Sirin? If that is 
found, it is known that the report has an original version ( asl) to which 
it goes back. If that is not found, then does a reliable transmitter other 
than Ibn Sirin relate it from Abu Hurayra? If not, does a Companion 
other than Abo Hurayra relate it from the Prophet (Peace be upon 
him)? If any of that is found, it is thereby known that the hadith has an 
original version to which it goes back. If it is not found, the hadith does 
not have one. 2 

An example of parallelism would be that someone other than Hammad relates 
that very same hadlth from Ayyub. This is “complete parallelism” (al-mutaba c a 
al-tamma). If no one but Hammad relates it from AyyQb, but someone else 
relates it from Ibn Sirin or from AbQ Hurayra or if someone other than AbQ 
Hurayra relates it from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him); that also is 
sometimes termed “parallelism” without qualification. But it is inferior to the 
first kind of parallelism to the extent it falls short of it. It may also be called an 
“attestation” (shahid). 

If that hadith is not related at all from one of the aforementioned lines of 
transmission, but another hadith having the same meaning is related; that is an 
attestation without parallelism. If another hadith with the same meaning is not 
related, then the absolute uniqueness ( al-tafarrud al-mutlaq) of the hadith is 
established. Hadlth of this kind are divided into the rejected unfamiliar hadlth 
(rnardud munkar) and the unrejected, as stated above. When they say regarding 
something like this, “Abu Hurayra was alone in transmitting it [from the Prophet], 
Ibn Sirin was alone in transmitting it from Abu Hurayra, Ayyub was alone in 
transmitting it from Ibn Sirin and Hammad b. Salama was alone in transmitting 


1 Abu Salama Hammad b. Salama b. Dinar al-Basrl (d. 167/783) was one of the most famous 
transmitters of hadith of his age; Dhahabi, Siyar , 7:444-57. 

2 Ibn Hibban, Sahih Ibn Hibban , ed. Ahmad Muhammad Shakir (Cairo, 1952), 1:117-18. 
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it from Ayyub;” there is an indication in that of the nonexistence of lines of 
transmission for parallels of the hadlth. 

Be aware that sometimes the relation of someone whose hadlth should not 
be cited as proofs when he is by himself - indeed, he may be considered a weak 
transmitter - may sometimes be included for the sake of establishing parallelism 
or as the citation of an attestation. Bukhari and Muslim in their books mention 
the hadlth of a number of weak transmitters as parallels and attestations. Not 
every weak transmitter is suitable for this. For that reason Daraqutnl and others 
have said about weak transmitters, “X, his transmissions may be taken into 
consideration” (fulan yuHabaru bihi ) and “Y, his transmissions may not be taken 
into consideration.” Something like this was pointed out above. God knows best. 

The following is an example of a parallel and attestation: We heard 
the hadlth of Sufyan b. c Uyayna from c Amr b. Dinar 3 from c At^ b. Abl 
Rabah from Ibn c Abbas in which the Prophet (Peace be upon him) said, 

“If they had taken its hide and tanned it, they would have derived some 
benefit from it.” Ibn Jurayj 4 related the hadlth from c Amr from C A and 
he did not mention the tanning. The expert Ahmad al-Bayhaql 5 gave a 
parallel version and attestation of the hadlth of Ibn TJyayna. Usama b. 
Zayd transmitted a parallel version from c Ata\ Ahmad al-Bayhaqi related 
with his isnad from Usama from <Ata> from Ibn c Abbas this version in 
which the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, “Did you not 
strip its hide off and tan it, so that you could enjoy it?” Ahmad al-Bayhaql 
gave as an attestation the hadlth of c Abd al-Rahman b. Wa<la 6 from Ibn 
*Abbas, “He said, ‘The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, 
“Any hide that is tanned becomes ritually clean,” God knows best. 


3 Aba Muhammad c Amr b. Dinar (ca. 467666-126/743) was a legal expert in Mecca; DhahabI, 
Siyar, 5:300-7. 

4 AbO Khalid (or Abu ’1-Walld) <Abd al-Malik b. <Abd al-‘Aziz b. Jurayj (80/699-150/767 or 
151) was one of the most prominent Hejazian scholars of hadlth of his day; Sezgin, GAS , 1:91. 

5 Kitab at-Sunan al-kubra , 1:16 (K. al-Tah3ra, B. Taharat jild al-mayyita bi-’l-dabgh). 

6 Ibn Abl Hatim >jfarh, 2(2):296. 


Category 16 

Additions of Reliable Transmitters 
and the Treatment of Them 

(Ma K rifat ziyadat al-thiqat wa-hukmiha) 


This is a sublime discipline which deserves careful attention. The authorities Abu 
Bakr b. Ziyad al-Nlsaburl, 1 Abu Nu<aym al-Jurjani 2 and Abu ’l-Walld al-Qurashl 3 4 
have been mentioned for their knowledge of the textual additions relevant to the 
study of law in certain hadlth. According to what Abu Bakr al-Khatlb related, the 
doctrine of the majority of the scholars of law and hadlth is that an addition of a 
reliable transmitter is acceptable when he is alone in transmitting it, irrespective 
of whether that addition is from a single individual who related the hadlth once 
without the addition and another time with it or whether the addition is from 
someone other than the transmitter who related the hadlth without the addition/ 
This is contrary to the view of those scholars of hadlth who reject additions 
without exception and the view of those who reject additions from the original 
transmitter but accept them from someone else. We cited above 5 al-Khatlb 
al-Baghdadl’s relation from the majority of hadlth experts to the effect that if 
some people give a hadlth with a cohesive isnad ( wasala 'l-hadith) and others give 
it as loose (arsalahu), the verdict is in favor of those who transmit it as loose, even 
if the addition rendering it cohesive is from a reliable transmitter. I have arrived 
at the opinion that the material a reliable transmitter is alone in relating falls into 
three subcategories. 

1. It contradicts and is incompatible with what the rest of the reliable transmitters 
related. The verdict on this kind is rejection, as was previously stated in the 
Category on anomalous hadlth. 

2. It contains absolutely no incompatibility with or contradiction of what others 
related, like the hadlth the totality of which a reliable transmitter is alone in 
relating and through which he does not come into conflict at all with what 
others relate. This kind is acceptable and al-Khatlb has indeed claimed that 
scholars agree on that. Something similar was discussed above in the Category 
on anomalous hadlth. 


1 AbO Bakr c Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Ziy«td al-Nlsabnrl (d. 324/936) was considered the 
greatest Shaft c ite jurist of his era in Iraq; Dhahabi, Siyar> 15:65-8. 

2 Abo Nu'aym <Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. c Adl al-Jurjanl was a Shaft c ite jurist who was 
bom in 242/856 and died in 323/935; Dhahabi, Siyar, 14:541-6. 

3 Abu ’1-Walid HassSn b. Muhammad al-Qurashl al-NlsabOrl (d. 349/960) was also a famous 
ShafFite jurist; Dhahabi, Siyar , 15:492-6. 

4 Kifiya, 424 -5. 

5 See above, p. 52. 
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1 ; 


3. The cases which fall between these two levels, like the addition of a word 
in a hadith which the rest of those who related the hadith do not give. An 
example is the hadith Malik related from Naff from Ibn 'Umar “that the 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) placed the obligation of paying the 
alms tax of Ramadan on all men and women, free and slave^of the Muslims” 
(Wa hull burr aw c abd dhakar aw untha min al-muslimin). Abu <Isa al-Tirmidhl 
said that Malik was alone among reliable transmitters in relating it with the 
addition of the words “of the Muslims.” 6 <Ubayd Allah b. <Umar, 7 8 AyyOb 
[al-Sakhtiyanl] and others related this hadith from Nafi' from Ibn 'Umar 
without this addition. More than one expert, including Shsffl and Ahmad 
[b. Hanbal] (God be pleased with them) adopted the addition and cited it as 

a proof. God knows best. 

Another example of that is the hadith, “T he Earth was ma(le a mosque 
for us and its soil was made a purifier for us.” Abu Malik Sa c d b. Tanq 
al-AshjaT was alone in giving this addition and the wording of the rest of 
the transmissions of the hadith is, “The Earth was made a mosque and a 
purifier for us.” This hadith and similar ones resemble the first subcategory 
of addition in the respect that the version the group relates is general and 
the version the individual with the addition relates is specific. It contains 
an accidental difference and a species of contradiction which causes the 
legal rulings contained in the two versions to vary. It is also like the second 
subcategory in that there is no [fundamental] incompatibility between the 

two versions. . .... 

In the case of the addition which makes the loose hadith cohesive {ztyadat 

al-wa}l ma c a ’l-irsal), there is a contradiction similar to the one we mentioned 
above, between cohesion and looseness. That question grows in importance 
because looseness is a form of impugnment in a hadith. Preference for t e 
cohesive form and giving precedence to it is like giving a discrediting evaluation 
of a transmitter (jarh) precedence over an accrediting one (ta'dil). It is justified 
on the basis that discrediting is given precedence because it contains an 
“addition” of knowledge and the addition here belongs to the transmitter 
who gives the hadith as cohesive. 9 God knows best. 


6 Sahih al-Tirmtdhi y 13:335-6 (K. al- c Ilal). 

7 Abfl 'Uthman TJbayd Allah b. <Umar b. Hafs al-<Umarl (d. 144/761 or 145 or l47)was a 
descendant of the caliph 'Umar b. al-Khaqab and an important transm.tter of hadith m 

Medina; Sezgin, GAS y 1:89. , 

8 AbO Malik al-Ashja'l was a Kofan scholar of hadith who seems to be only poorly known. He 
took this particular transmission from the Follower Rib'! b. Hirash (d. ca. 90/709); Dhahab., 

Styar y 6: 1 84-5 . . . 

9 That is the discrediting critic is presumed to possess information impugning the transmitt 
reliability unknown to his colleagues while the individual giving the isnad in cohesive term 
knows the identity of the additional transmitter whose inclusion renders the isnad whole. 


Category 17 
Isolated HadIth 
(Ma c rifat al-afrad) 


The significant aspects of this Category have already been discussed in the 
immediately preceding Categories. Nevertheless, I have given this topic its 
own chapter, just as Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim did. 1 To cover what remains to 
be discussed on this topic, we say: isolated hadlth fall into the subcategories of 
absolutely isolated and isolated in relation to a particular aspect. 

1. The first kind is the hadlth a single transmitter and no one else relates. Its 
subcategories and treatment have just been covered. 

2, The second kind is isolated in a relative sense. For instance, the hadlth that 
a single reliable transmitter and no other reliable transmitter relates. This is 
virtually the same as the first subcategory. Other examples of this are the hadlth 
about which the following are said: u This is a hadlth which the Meccans” - or 
“the Syrians,” or “the Kufans” or “the Khurasanians” - “and no one else relates;” 
or, “No one related it from X except Y,” - even if it was related through several 
lines of transmission from people other than X - or, “The Ba§rans were alone 
in transmitting it from the Medinese,” or, “The Khurasanians were alone in 
transmitting it from the Meccans,” and the like. We will not cite examples of this 
subcategory at length since the matter can be understood without them. Nothing 
along these lines necessitates that the hadlth be judged as weak, unless someone 
applies the statements, “The Meccans were alone in transmitting it” - or, “The 
Ba§rans were alone in transmitting it” - “from the Medinese,” or something 
like that, to a hadlth that only a single Meccan - or a single Ba§ran, and so forth 
- related, ascribing the hadlth to [the scholars of the city as a group], in the way 
the deed of a single tribesman may be ascribed figuratively to the entire tribe. 
Indeed, Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim did do this in the matter we are addressing. 2 
[If this is the case,] the hadlth is treated in the same fashion as those in the first 
subcategory. God knows best. 


1 'Ulum al-hadith, 96-102. 

2 According to Ibn Hajar, in all of al-Hakim’s examples it is a question of a single inhabitant of 
one city transmitting from a single inhabitant of another city, although al-Hakim described 
the transmission as, for instance, “the Basrans from the Kufans;” Nukat, 2:707. 
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Category 18 
Defective HadIth 
(Ma K rifat al-hadith al-mu^allal) 


The scholars of hadith call this kind of hadith maHul. They use that 
construction, as do the jurists in reference to the subject of legal analogy: 

“the cause and the effect” ( al-Hlla wa-l-maHiil). The specialists in the 
Arabic language and lexicography disapprove of the construction maHul . 

Be aware that the subject of the defects (Hlal) of hadith is one of the most 
exalted, precise and noble of the sciences of hadith. Only those possessing retention, 
experience and penetrating intelligence can become proficient in it. The defects 
consist of the hidden causes of impugnment in hadith. A defective hadith is one 
in which a defect impugning its soundness is detected, although it outwardly 
appears to be free of the defect. That may apply to an isnad made up of reliable 
transmitters which outwardly seems to fulfil the conditions of soundness. 

Someone being alone in transmitting the hadith as well as others contradicting 
him aid in catching the defect. Additionally, certain associated circumstances alert 
the expert in this matter to an occurrence of looseness in a connected hadith ( irsdl 
ft l-mawsul), of halting in a raised hadith (paqf ft \ l-marfa * ), of the interpolation 
of one hadith into another or of the commission of some other kind of mistake 
by someone. On the basis of these associated circumstances, the expert becomes 
suspicious about the hadith and he either passes judgement [against it] because 
of them or hesitates, suspending judgement about the hadith. AH of these things, 
so long as they are present in a hadith, prevent declaring it sound. Often they 
declare a connected hadith to be defective on the basis of looseness. For instance, 
the hadith appears with a connected isnad and it also appears with an interrupted 
isnad which is stronger [that is, better documented, and so forth] than the isnad 
of the connected version. For this reason, the books on the defects of hadith 
include all of the chains of transmission of a hadith. Abu Bakr al-Khatlb said, 
“The way to discover the defect of a hadith is to collect the lines of transmission, 
examine the differences of its transmitters and examine their position in regard 
to retention and their status in regard to exactitude and precision.” It is related 
that c Ali b. al-Madinl said, “Chapter: If the lines of transmission of the hadith 
are not gathered, its error will not become apparent.” 

Sometimes - and this is more common - the defect occurs in the isnad 
and sometimes it occurs in the text. Sometimes the defect occurring in the 
isnad impugns the soundness of both the isnad and the text, as is the case 
when the defect of looseness and halting is detected. Sometimes the defect 
in the isnad impugns only the soundness of the isnad without impugning 
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the soundness of the text. The hadlth which the reliable transmitter Ya c la b. 
TJbayd 1 related from Sufyan al-Thawrl from c Amr b. Dinar from Ibn c Umar 
from the Prophet (Peace be upon him), “Both of the parties in a sale have the 
option of refusal ...” is an example of a hadlth containing a defect in its isnad 
which does not impugn the soundness of the text. This is an isnad uninterrupted 
through the relation of one upright transmitter from another, yet it is defective 
and unsound. The text is in any case sound. The defect in the transmission is in 
Ya c la b. TJbayd saying, “from c Amr b. Dinar.” In fact, the hadlth is from c Abd 
Allah b. Dinar from Ibn TJmar. The authoritative students of Sufyan al-Thawrl 
related it this way from him. Ya<la b. TJbayd made a mistake, saying “ c Amr b. 
Dinar” instead of “ c Abd Allah b. Dinar,” both of whom are reliable. 

An illustration of a defect in a text is the phrase making explicit the prohibition 
of reciting “In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate”, which 
Muslim was alone in including in the hadlth of Anas . 2 3 Some people regarded 
the relation of the aforementioned phrase as defective when they saw' that the 
majority of transmitters merely said, “They used to commence their recitation 
with, ‘Praise be to God, the Lord of the Worlds,’” without any [explicit] objection 
to saying, “In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate,” and this is what 
Bukharf and Muslim were in agreement on including in their Sahih. These 
people believed that the transmitter w ho related the hadlth with the aforementioned 
phrase [prohibiting the recitation of “In the name of God, and so forth”] 
paraphrased the text according to his understanding of it, and he understood 
Anas’ words, “They used to commence with ‘Praise be to God,’ to mean that they 
did not pronounce “In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate” and 
so the transmitter related the hadlth in the way he understood it. The person 
who did that erred, because the meaning of the hadlth is that the sura [that is, 
chapter of the Qufan] they used to begin w ith was the Fatiha 4 and the [original] 
text of the hadlth contains no objection to saying, “In the name of God, the 
Merciful and Compassionate.” A number of other matters are relevant to that, 
including the fact that it is established that Anas was asked about commencing 
with “In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate” and he said that he 
did not have anything from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) on that 
topic. God knows best. 

Be aware that the term “defect,” contrary to its original sense, is sometimes 
applied without qualification to the rest of the causes of impugnment - other 


1 Ya9a b. TJbayd (d. 209/825) was a well-respected Kufan transmitter of hadlth, Dhahabi, 
Siyar , 9:476-7. 

2 Al-Jami c al-sahth , 2:12 (K. al-Salat). The additional passage which Muslim supplies is “la 
yadhkuruna bismi ’ Hah al-Rahman al-Rahim ft ammal qira'a wa-la ft akhiriha” 

3 Kitab al-Jami c al-sahih , 1:192 (K. al-Adhan, B. Ma yuqra>u ba c da Ttakblr). 

4 Fatiha is the name of the first sura of the Qur’an. The second verse of the Fatiha is “Praise be 
to God, and so forth.” Reference to the second verse served to distinguish the Fatiha from the 
other was, because all but one of the suras (the ninth) begin with “In the name of God, and 
so forth.” 
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than those we mentioned - which take hadith from the state of soundness to the 
state of weakness and keep them from being acted upon. For that reason, you find 
in the books on the defects of hadith a good deal of discrediting for falsehood, 
n eglectfulness and carelessness and other similar types of discreditation. Tirmidhl 
even called abrogation a “defect” of hadith. Indeed, one scholar 5 unqualifiedly 
applied the term “defect” to things which indisputably do not impugn - like 
someone transmitting as loose a hadith which a reliable and precise transmitter 
gives as supported ( asnadahu ). He even said that the “defective sound” {sahih 
ma c lul) is one of the subcategories of the sound hadith, just as someone else 
said that the “anomalous sound” {sahih shadhdh) is one of the forms of the sound 
hadith. God knows best. 


5 “Iraqi in Taqyid (p. 124) identified this individual as Abu Ya'la al-Khalill, who in fact did 
these things in his Irshiid, 1:157, 160 fT. 


Category 19 
Disrupted HadIth 

(Ma c rifat al-mudtarib min al-hadith) 


A disrupted hadith is one transmitted in different forms. One of its transmitters 
relates it one way and another relates it a different way from the first. We call it 
“disrupted” only when the two transmissions are equal. If one of the two relations 
is preferable to the extent that the other can no longer stand up against it because 
its transmitter is more retentive, studied with the teacher longer or there exists 
some other cogent reason for favoring it, then the verdict is in favor of the 
preferable transmission. In that case, the hadith may not be characterized 
as “disrupted” without qualification and it is not treated in the same way. 
Sometimes the disruption occurs in the text of the hadith and sometimes in the 
isnad. Sometimes it comes from a single transmitter and sometimes it occurs 
among a number of its transmitters. Disruption makes a hadith weak, since it 
indicates that it was not accurately preserved. God knows best. 

An example of this is the hadith we heard from Isma c ll b. Umayya 1 from 
Abu c Amr b. Muhammad b. Hurayth 2 from his grandfather Hurayth 3 
from Abu Hurayra from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) 
concerning someone who wants to pray: “If he does not find a stick 
to plant in the ground in" front of himself, let him draw a line on the 
ground.” Bishr b. al-Mufaddal 4 and Rawh b. a!-Qasim 5 related it from 
Isma c ll that way. Sufyan al-Thawrl related it from Ismail from Abu 
c Amr b. Hurayth from his father from AbQ Hurayra. Humayd b. 
al-Aswad 6 related it from Isma c ll from Abu ‘Amr b. Muhammad b. 
Hurayth b. Salim from his father from Abu Hurayra. Wuhayb 7 and 
c Abd al-Warith 8 9 related it from Ismael from Abu c Amr b. Hurayth from 
his grandfather Hurayth. c Abd al-Razzaq said, “Ibn Jurayj g said, 'Ismail 


1 Ismail b. Umayya b. c Amr al-Qurashi (d. 139/756) was considered to be a reliable transmitter 
of hadith; Bukhari, al-Ttfrikh al-kabtr, l(l):345-6; Ibn Abl Hatim >Jarh y 1(1): 159. 

2. 1 did not succeed in finding any information about this individual in the sources I consulted. 

3 Bukhari, al-Td>rikh al-kabtr , 2(l):71-2; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 1(2):262. 

4 Abu Ismael Bishr b. al-Mufaddal al-Raqashl was a prominent Basran transmitter w ho died in 
186/802 at over eighty years of age; Dhahabl, Siyar , 9:36-9. 

5 Abo Ghiyath Rawh b. al-Qasim al-Tamlml al- c Anbari was a Basran transmitter who died 
around 150/767; Dhahabi, Siyar , 6:404. 

6 Bukhari, al-Ta?rlkh al-kabtr , 1(2):357; Ibn Abl Hatim ,jfarh, 2( 1 ):2 1 8. 

7 Abu Bakr Wuhayb b. Khalid b. <Ajlan al-Karabisl (d. 165/782) was a Basran hadith expert; 
Dhahabi, Siyar , 8:223-6. 

8 Abu c Ubayda <Abd al-Warith b. Sa<ld al-Tamlmi (102^72 1-180/796) was a well-regarded 
Basran hadith transmitter; Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:300—4. 

9 Abu M-Walid (or Abu Khalid) <Abd al-Malik b. <Abd al-<Azlz b. Jurayj (80/699-150/767) was 
a Meccan expert in hadith and law; Sezgin, GAS , 1:91. 
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heard hadith from Hurayth b. c Ammar from Abu Hurayra.’ ” This hadith 
actually contains even more disruption than we have mentioned. God 
knows best. 


\ 


Category 20 

Material Interpolated into HadIth 
(Ma'rifat al-mudraj fi ’1-hadith) 


There are several subcategories of interpolated material. One consists of the 
remarks of one of the transmitters of a hadith of the Messenger of God (Peace be 
u p 0 n him) being interpolated into the hadith itself. This happens because the 
Companion or someone later offered some of his own comments immediately 
after relating the hadith and later transmitters related those comments as a 
continuation of the hadith, without separating them by identifying the speaker. 
The matter is confusing for someone who does not know the reality of the 
situation and that person may erroneously believe that the entire text is from the 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). 

A famous example of this is the hadith we heard regarding the declaration 
of faith ( tashahhud ) from Abu Khaythama Zuhayr b. Mu^wiya 1 from 
al-Idasan b. al-Hurr 2 from al-Qasim b. Mukhaymira 3 from c Alqama [b. 
Qays] from c Abd Allah b. Mas c ud to the effect that the Messenger of 
God (Peace be upon him) taught him the way to make the declaration of 
faith in prayer. The Prophet said, “Say, ‘Greetings to God,’” and he gave 
the testimony of faith, concluding with, “‘I testify that there is no God 
but God and I testify that Muhammad is the Messenger of God.’ When 
you say this, you have completed your prayer. If you would like to get up, 
do so. If you would like to remain seated, do so.” Aba Khaythama related 
it that way from al-Hasan b. al-Hurr and he interpolated into the hadith 
itself the remarks, “When you say this, and so forth.” These are in fact the 
words of Ibn Mas c ud and not the words of the Messenger of God (Peace 
be upon him). One of the indications of this is that the reliable and 
ascetic transmitter c Abd al-Rahman b. Thabit b. Thawban 4 5 related it that 
way [that is, with an indication that the concluding remarks belonged to 
Ibn Mas<ad] from his transmitter al-Hasan b. al-Hurr. Husayn al-Ju c fl, s 


1 Zuhayr b. Mu c awiya al-Jutfl (95/714—173/789) was a respected transmitter of hadith; Dhahabl, 
Siyar , 8: 18 P-7. 

2 Al-Hasan b. al-Hurr (d. 133/751) was a wealthy Damascene scholar known for his piety; 
Dhahabi, Siyar , 6:152-3. 

3 Aba ‘Urwa al-Qasim b. Mukhaymira al-Hamdanl aLKufi (d. ca. 100/719) was born in 
al-Kofa and moved to Damascus; Dhahabi, Siyar , 5:201-4. 

4 Aba c Abd Allah <Abd al- Rah man b. Thabit b. Thawban al- c Ansl al-Dimashqi (ca. 80/699- 
165/782) was a Damascene transmitter of hadith; Dhahabi, Siyar , 7:313-14. 

5 Aba c Abd Allah Husayn b. c All b. al-Walid al-Ju c fi (1 19/737-203/819) was a transmitter famed 
for his piety; Dhahabi, Siyar , 9:397-401. 
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Ibn ‘Ajlan'’ and others concur in their relation from al-Hasan b. al-Hurr 
on leaving out these remarks at the end of the hadith. There is also 
agreement on this from all of those who related the declaration of faith 
from < Alqama and others from Ibn Mas c ud. Shababa' related it from Abu 
Khaythama and he also separated [the Prophet’s words from those of Jbn 
Mas'Qd].* 

Another subcategory of interpolated material is created when a transmitter 
has the text of a hadith with a certain isnad, with the exception of a portion of the 
text which he has under another isnad, and his student interpolates the second 
portion of the text under the first isnad and omits the second isnad, relating all 
of it with the first isnad. 

An illustration of this is the hadith of [Sufyan] b. TJyayna and Zafida b. 
Qudama 9 from c Asim b. Kulayb " 1 from his father" from WiPil b. Hujr 
concerning the description of the prayer of the Messenger of God {Peace 
be upon him), at the end of which we find: “He came in the winter and 
saw them raising their hands under their cloaks. The correct version is 
the transmission of those who related from 'Asim b. Kulayb under this 
isnad the description of the prayer by itself and kept separate from it the 
reference to their raising their hands. They related [the second part] 
from 'Asim from <Abd al-Jabbar b. Wahl 15 from one of the members of 
his family from Wa’il b. Hujr. 

Another kind of interpolated material is created when part of the text of a 
hadith is interpolated into the text of another hadith with a different isnad. 

An illustration of this is the relation of Sa c id b. Abi Maryam 14 from Malik 
from Zuhrl from Anas in which the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him) said, “Do not hate one another, do not envy one another, do not 


6 The reliability of Abo ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Ajlin al-Qurashl (ca. 75/694-148/765) was 
disputed; Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:317-22. 

7 Abu ‘Amr Shababa b. Sawwar al-Fazarl (ca. 130/748-206/822) was a transmitter of hadith 
who died in Mecca; Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:513-16. 

8 See also al-Hakim al-NlsabUrl , c Ulum al-hadith , 39-40. 

9 Abu ’1-Salt Za’ida b. Qudama al-Thaqafi al-Kafl (d. 161/777) was a hadith scholar who died 
while campaigning against the Byzantines; Dhahabi, Siyar , 7:375-8. 

10 Bukhari, alTa>rikh al-kabtr , 3(2):487; Ibn Abl Hatirn Jarh, 3(1):349. 

1 1 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al~kabir, 4(1):229; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 3(2):167. 

12 Abu Hunayda Wahl b. Hujr b. Sa‘d was a Companion of the Prophet who settled in Iraq, 
Dhahabi, Siyar , 2:572-4. 

13 c Abd al-Jabbar b. Wa’il b. Hujr is said to have transmitted from his father through tw 
intermediary of his brother c Alqama; Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 3(2): 106-7; Ibn Abl hUtim, 

Jarh, 3(1):30— I. .. , 

14 Abu Muhammad Sa'td b. Abl Maryam al-Hakam al-Misri (144/761-224/839) was conside 
one of the finest of the Egyptian transmitters of his era; Dhahabi, Siyar , 10:327-30. 
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oppose one another and do not compete against one another ...” Ibn Abi 
Maryam interpolated into it the words, “do not compete against one 
another,” from the text of another hadith which Malik related from Abu 
’I-Zinad from al-A ( raj from Aba Hurayra containing, “Do not snoop, 
do not pry, do not compete against one another and do not envy one 
another.” God knows best. 

Another kind of interpolated material is created when a transmitter relates a 
hadith from a number of teachers who give different isnads for it, and does not 
mention the difference, instead putting the isnads together as a single isnad. 

An illustration of this is the transmission of 'Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi ls 
and Muhammad b. Kathir al-'Abdi 16 from [Sufyan] al-Thawri from 
Mansur,” al-A'mash and Wasil al-Ahdab" from Abu Ws > il w from 'Amr 
b. Shurahbil 20 from Ibn Mas'ud: “I said, ‘Messenger of God, which sin 
is the gravest ...?’” Wasil related it from Abu Wa’il from 'Abd Allah 
[b. Mas'ud] without mentioning 'Amr b. Shurahbil between them. God 
knows best. 

Be aware that it is not permissible to practice any form of the aforementioned 
interpolation deliberately. Aba Bakr al-Khatlb has written a book entitled 
al-Fasl li-’l-wasl al-mudrajfi 'l-naql ( The Separation of Hadith Combined through 
Interpolation in the Course of Transmission) 1 ' on this category of hadith, which 
adequately covers the subject. God knows best. 


15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


Abn Sa<id 'Abd al-Rahman b. al-Mahdi (135/752-198/813) was a Basran expert in hadith- 
Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:192-209. 

Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Kathir al-'Abdi al-Basrt appears to be only poorly known. He 
is said to have died in 223/838, at about the age of 90; Dhahabi, Siyar, 10:383-4. 

Abu Atrab Mansur b. al-Mu'tamir al-Sulami (d. 132/750) was an important transmitter of 
hadith in al-Kufa; Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:402-12. 

VVasil b. HayyJn al-Asad! al-Ahdab was a Kofan who died in 120/738; Bukhari, al-Ta’rikh 
al-kabir, 4(2):171; Ibn Abi Hatim./arA, 4(2):29— 30. 

Abo \-V a > il Shaqiq b. Salama al-Asadl (d. 82/701) was said to have been the greatest Kofan 
expert in the hadith of Ibn Mas'ad; Dhahabi, Siyar, 4:161-6. 

Abu Maysara 'Amr b. Shurahbil al-Hamdani was a respected transmitter of hadith who died 
around 70/689; Dhahabi, Siyar, 4: 135-6. 

Muhammad b. Matar al-ZahrJni, 2 vols (Riyadh, 1418/1997), 


Category 21 
Forged HadIth 

( Ma c rifa t al-ma wdu c ) 


The forged hadith is the fabricated, made-up hadith. Be aware that the forged 
hadlth is the worst kind of the weak hadlth. It is not permissible under any 
circumstance for someone who is aware that a hadlth is forged to relate it, unless 
coupled with a declaration that it is forged. This is different from the other kinds 
of weak hadith - which may possibly be fundamentally truthful - in as much 
as it is permissible to transmit the other kinds of weak hadlth to instil virtue 
and inspire fear ( al-taghrib wa-l-tarhib ), as we will explain shortly, God (He is 
exalted) willing. 

A hadlth can be known to be forged only by the acknowledgement of its 
forger or something equivalent to his acknowledgement. Sometimes scholars come f 
to recognize a forgery by inference from the state of the transmitter or that of the 
report he transmits. The feebleness of the words and sense of some long hadith 
bear witness to the fact that they were forged. Indeed, the individual 1 who in our 
time collected al-Mawdii'at ([Book of] Forged Hadith) in roughly two volumes 
did this a lot and he included many hadlth without proof of their having been 
forged. He should have mentioned them only under the general designation of 
weak hadlth. 

There are different types of forgers of hadith. The greatest of them in terms 
of the harm they do are some of those considered to be ascetics who forge hadlth 
supporting their claims in expectation of a heavenly reward. The people accept 
their forgeries, putting their faith in these forgers and relying on them. Later 
- Praise be to God! - the great critics of hadith resolutely took on the task of 
exposing the defectiveness of these hadlth and obliterating their disgrace. One of 
the things we heard from the authority Abu Bakr a]-Sam c am 2 is that some of the 
Karramites 3 held the doctrine that it was permissible to forge hadith for the sake 
of instilling virtue and inspiring fear. 

The forger sometimes made up the remarks himself and related them [as a 
hadith] and sometimes took the words of a wise man or someone else and falsely 
ascribed them to the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). Sometimes someone 
erred and unintentionally fell into something close to forgery, as happened to the 


1 This appears to be another reference to Abu ’1-Faraj b. al-Jawzl and his Kitdb al-Mawdifat , 
see Ibn Hajar, Nukat , 2:847-8 and Laknawl, Ajwiba, 164. 

2 The scholar Abo Bakr Muhammad al-Sam^nl (467/1074-510/1116) was the son of Abu 
’1-Muzaffar MansOr; DhahabI, Siyar, 19:371-3. 

3 The Karramites w ere a sect following the doctrines of £b0 c Abd Allah Muhammad b. Karram 
(ca. 190/806-255/869) which enjoyed prominence in Iran until the Mongol invasion; Ef y 
4:667-9. 
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ascetic Thabit b. Masa 4 in the hadith, “The face of whoever prays much at night 
becomes beautiful in the day.” 

Another example: We heard that Abu ‘Isma - and he is Nah b. Abl 
Maryam 5 6 - was asked, “Where did you get the hadith from <Ikrima‘ from 
Ibn c Abbas concerning the magical properties {fatfS?il) of each sura of the 
Qur’an?” He said, “I saw that the people had turned their backs on the 
Qur’an and had come to occupy themselves with Abu Hanlfa’s legal 
doctrines and Muhammad b. Ishaq’s 7 8 9 stories of the Prophet’s campaigns, 
so I forged these hadith as a way to gain favor with God.” The same is 
true of the long hadith which is related' from Ubayy b. KaV from the 
Prophet (Peace be upon him) which describes the magical property of 
the Qur’an sura by sura. One researcher investigated its source until he 
reached someone who confessed that he and a group of others had forged 
it; and indeed the mark of a forgery is clearly upon it. The truth is that the 
commentator Wahidl* and the other commentators who mention it have 
made a mistake in including it in their commentaries. God knows best. 


4 According to IbnHibban, the judge Sharlk b. ‘Abd Allah al-Nakha‘1 (95/713-177/794) 
uttered the words in question immediately after reciting a hadith and it was the Kdfan AbO 
IsmS‘11 (or AbO Yazld) Thabit b. Mnsa who mistakenly interpreted them as belonging to the 
Prophet; Kitab al-Majrikin min al-muhaddithln wa-’l-du'afP wa-'l-mairakin, ed. MahmDd 
Ibrahim Zayid, 3 vols (Mecca, n.d.), 1:207. 

5 AbO ‘Isma Nnh b. Abl Maryam al-Marwaz! (d. 173/789) served as the qSd‘ of Marv and was 
a severe critic of the Jahmites; Ibn Abi l latini, Jurh. 4(1):484; Ibn Ilibban, Majruhin, 3:48-9, 
DhahabI, Mizdn al-Ptidal, 4:279-80, see also 4:275-6, no. 9131; Ibn I.Iajar, Lisan al-mizSn , 
6:172-3, no. 609. 

6 Aba ‘Abd Allah ‘Ikrima b. ‘Abd Allah al-Barbarl al-Madani (d. ca.105/723) was a slave 
belonging to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas; DhahabI, Siyar, 5:12-36. 

7 Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Yasar (ca. 85/704-ca. 150/767) was the author of the 
most famous biography of the Prophet, commonly known as Slrai Ibn Ishaq ; EP , 3:810—1 1; 
Sezgin, C.45, 1:288-90. 

8 Ubayy b. Ka'b was one of the most famous Companions of the Prophet; DhahabI, Siyar, 
1:3891402. 

9 Abu ’1-1.1 asan 'All b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Wahidl (d. 468/1075) wrote a number of works 
of Qur’an ie exegesis; Brockelmann, GAL, 1:524, Suppi, 1:730-31. 


Category 22 
Mixed-up Hadith 

(Ma l rifat al-maqlab) 


An example of a mixed-up hadith would be, for instance, a hadith well known 
from Salim which was made to be from Nafi c so that it would thereby become 
rare and desirable. Similar to this is the account we heard of Bukhari’s (God be 
pleased with him) arrival in Baghdad. Before his class some of the scholars of 
hadith met together and took one hundred hadith and mixed up their texts and 
isnads. They attached the text of one isnad to the isnad of another and the isnad of 
that text to the text of another. Then they went to Bukhari’s class and presented 
the hadith to him. When they finished presenting these mixed-up hadith to him, 
Bukhari turned to them and restored each text to its proper isnad and each isnad 
to its text. They conceded his superiority. 

An example of this - and it also serves as an example of a defective hadith 
( mifiallal) - is the hadith we heard from Ishaq b. ^Isa [b.] al-TabbaV He 
said, Jarir b. Hazim 2 3 4 5 6 informed us from Thabit' from Anas that he said, 
“The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, ‘When the second 
call to prayer is given, do not stand up until you see me.’” Ishaq b. ‘Isa 
said, “I went to Hammad b. Zayd’ and asked him about the hadith. He 
said, ‘Abu ’1-Nadr [Jarir b. Hazim] was mistaken. We were all in the class 
of Thabit al-Bunanl and Hajjaj b. Abi c Uthm3n s was with us. Hajjaj 
al-$aww2f transmitted to us from Yahya b. Abi Kathir 4, from ( Abd Allah 
b. Abi Qatada 7 8 from his father* that the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him) said, “When the second call to prayer is given, do not stand up until 
you see me.” Abu ’1-Nadr - that is Jarir b. Hazim - thought that it was 
one of the hadith Thabit related to us from Anas.’” God knows best. 


1 Bukhari, ul-Ta'rtkh al-kabtr , 1(1) 399; Ibn Abi F.iatim Jarh, 1(1) 230-1. 

2 Abu ’l-Na<Jr Jarir b. Hazim al-Basri (85/704-170/786) was an early historian and transmitter 
of hadith; Sezgin, GAS, 1:310-11. 

3 Abn Muhammad Thabit b. Aslam al-BunJni was a Follower who died in al-Basra around 
123/741; Dhahabi, Styar, 5:220-5. 

4 Abo IsniaHl Hammad b. Zayd b. Dirham (d. 179/795) was one of the great hadith critics in 
al-Bajra; Dhahabi, Styar., 7:456-64. 

5 Hajjaj b. Abi ‘Uthman al-Saww3f was a Basran transmitter who died in 143/760; Dhahabi, 
Styw, 7:75. 

6 Abo Nasr Yahya b. Abi Kathir (d. 129/747) was considered one of the great hadith scholars 
of his age. His father’s ism was disputed; Dhahabi, Styar, 6:27-31. 

7 BuMian, al-Ta'rikk al-kabir , 3(l):175-6; Ibn Abi Uiimjarb, 2(2):32. 

8 Abn Qatida al-Harith b. Rib'I al-Salami was a Companion who died in 54/674 at the age 
°f seventy, in either Medina or al-KOfa. His ism is alternately given as al-Nu'man or c Atnr; 
Dhahabi, Siyar, 2:449-56. 
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Section: We have now fulfilled our earlier promise to elucidate the types of weak 
hadith. (God be praised.) Let us now point out some important matters. 

1. When you see a hadith with a weak isnld, you should say, “This is weak,” 
and mean that it is weak with that isnad. You should not say, “This is weak,” and 
merely on the basis of the weakness of that particular isnad mean by this that the 
text is weak. For sometimes a hadith is also related with a sound isnad of the kind 
which establishes a hadith as sound. Rather, the permissibility of declaring a text 
to be weak rests on one of the authorities of hadith ruling that it was not related 
with an isnad which establishes it as sound or ruling that it really is a weak hadith 
- or something similar to that - and explaining the reason for impugning it. 
Some remarks w ill come — God (He is exalted) willing — about the case when an 
authority makes a general declaration that a hadith is weak without providing 
an explanation. Note this for it is an area in which mistakes are made. God 
knows best. 

2. In the opinion of the scholars of hadith and others, some laxity is tolerated 
in the provision of isnads and in the transmission of hadith from the various 
categories of weak hadith - with the exception of forged hadith - without 
bothering to explain their weakness. This applies in topics other than the 
characteristics of God (He is exalted) and legal rulings concerning the permitted 
and forbidden, and so forth. It is valid, for instance, for sermons, stories, the 
descriptions of the rewards associated with the performance of various religious 
acts, the other types of hadith inspiring virtue and instilling fear, and the hadith 
on other matters having no connection to legal rulings and theological issues. 
<Abd al-Rahmln b. Mahdl and Ahmad b. Hanbal (God be pleased with them) 
are some of those we heard from who totally forbade laixity in hadith like these. 

3. If you want to relate a weak hadith without an isnad, do not use, “The 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said such and such,” or similar phrases 
that definitively indicate that the Prophet (Peace be upon him) said the words. 
Instead, you should say for it, “It is related from the Messenger of God (Peace 
be upon him), such and such,” “We read from him such and such,” “It arrived 
from him,” “It came from him,” “Some of them related,” or something similar to 
that. That is the way you should handle a hadith the soundness and weakness of 
which you are in doubt about. You should say, “The Messenger of God (Peace 
be upon him) said,” only for the hadith the soundness of which has become clear 
to you in the way we elucidated above. God knows best. 


Category 23 

The Characteristic of Those Whose Transmission is Accepted 
and Those Whose Transmission is Rejected, and the 

ALLIED SUBJECTS OF IMPUGNING AND DISCREDITING, 

AND CERTIFYING AND ACCREDITING 

(Ma'rifat si fat man tuqbalu riwSyatuhu wa-man turaddu 
riwUyatuhn wa-mS yata'allaqu bi-dhalika min qadh 
wa-jarh wa-tawtbiq wa-ta l dil) 


The generality of the experts in hadith and law unanimously agree on stipulating 
that the person whose transmission may be adduced as a proof be upright (< adl ) 
and accurate (dabit) in what he relates. Specifically, he must be Muslim; adult; 
of sound mind; free of tendencies toward impiety and defects of character; 
alert; careful; retentive, if he transmits from memory; and accurate in handling 
his text, if he transmits from it. If he paraphrases his hadith in transmission 
( yuhaddithu bi-’l-mcdna), it is further stipulated that he be aware of any way the 
sense of a text can be altered. (God knows best.) We will clarify this general 
statement by addressing specific issues. 

1 . The integrity of a transmitter is sometimes established by an explicit endorse- 
ment of his integrity ( c adala ) by those who accredit him and sometimes by general 
acknowledgement. For those whose integrity is well known to the transmitters of 
hadith and other scholars like them and who are widely praised for reliability and 
honesty, there is no need for evidence testifying to their reliability in the form 
of an explicit declaration. This is held to be correct in the doctrine of Shafi'l and 
it is relied upon in the field of legal theory {u$ul al-fiqh). The expert Aba Bakr 
al-Khatlb is one of the scholars of hadith who stated this. He cited' as examples 
of this [exalted status] Malik, Shu^ba, the two Sufyans [that is, SufyJn al-Thawrl 
and Sufyan b. TJyayna], Awza% 2 al-Layth,’ Ibn al-Mubarak, 4 Wakl', 5 Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, Yahya b. Ma'ln, < All b. al-Madlnl and those who were like them in 
terms of renown and righteousness. The integrity of these Scholars and those like 


Kifaya, 86-7. 

AbO <Amr <Abd al-Rahman b. <Amr al-Awza<1 (ca. 88/707-157/774) was an important early 
Syrian legal scholar; Sezgin, GAS , 1:516-17. 

Abu 1-IJarith al-Layth b. Sa‘d al-Misrl al-Fahmi (94/713-175/791) was an important 
Egyptian legal scholar; Sezgin, GAS , 1:520. 

Aba 'Abd al-Rahman c Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak al-Marwazl al-Hanzall (118/736-181/797) 
played an important role in the development of Islamic mysticism; Sezgin, GAS , 1:95; Elr, 
1:184-5. ’ ’ 


5 Abo Sufyan Wakl< b. al-Jarrlh (129/746-197/812) was a famous Knfan scholar of hadith, 
Sezgin, GAS, 1:96-7. 
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them is not questioned. Those whose affair is hidden from researchers are the only 
ones whose^reliability may be questioned. The expert Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr made a 
sweeping deelaration on this point: “Ever, bearer ofhad.th known to be atten.ve 

in this matter is considered to be upright and his integnty “ -““ j lcet 
until a reason for his discreditation comes to light, because the Prop ( 
upon him) said, ‘The upright people of each succeeding genenmou Bam 

knowledge.’ There is some unsatisfactory vagueness in what lb 

said. God knows best. 

2 A transmitter comes to be recognized as accurate by the comparison of his 
transmissions with the transmissions of reliable scholars known for precision 
nd exactitude. If we find that his transmissions are in agreement - even if on y 
iTe standpoint of sense- with their transmi*ionc or 
in agreement and disagreement is rare, then we know that he is accurate and 
trustworthy (thakaf). If we find that he often contradicts them, we discover is 
imprecision and we do not adduce his badtth as proofs. God knows best. 

3 According to the sound and well-known doctrine, accreditation may be 
accepted without any statement of a reason for it, because the reasons for 
accrediting a transmitter are numerous and difficult ,0 sale To demand the 
reasons would require the accredite, to say, “He did no. do X, he did no, comm, 

Y and he did do Z,” and enumerate everything the commission or omission of 

which is impious, and that would be very burdensome. 

H Discrediting may not be accepted without a clear explanation of the reason, 
because people disagree over what discredits and what docs not. Sometimes a 
critic discredits someone on the basis of a matter that he believes to discredit, but 
which does not do so in reality. He must explain his reason in order that it be seen 
whether it is discrediting or not. This is clearly established in the fields of positive 
i ££ ^. theory. The expert al-Khapb said" that it is the doctrine of the 
authorities of the experts and critics of hadlth, like Bukhari, Muslim and others. For 
t^son Bukhari adduced as proofs the hadlth of a number of transmitters 
whom othe. had previously discredited like <Ikrima - the 
be pleased with them) - Ml b. Abl Uways," ‘Asim b. ‘All, Amr b. MarzOq 


66 . 

I SaM aL IsmS'll b. Abl Uways al-Asbahl (139/756-226/841) was . .nephew of d* 
imam Malik and a controversial transmitter of hadlth in Medina; Dhahabl, Styar, • 

10 'Asim b. 'All b. 'Asim (d. 221 /836) was most famous for being a transm.tter from S 

II Abafthman' ^ <«*• 130/747-224/839) was a prominent but contro- 

versial transmitter in al-Basra; Dhahabl, Styar, 10:417-20. 
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and others. Muslim cited as proofs the hadlth of Suwayd b. Sa c ld 12 and a number 
of others who were widely impugned. Abo DawOd al-Sijistanl did the same. 
This indicates that they held the doctrine that discrediting is not established 
unless the reason for it is explained. 

The views of the critics of hadith transmitters [regarding discrediting] are 
obscure and contradictory. Al-Khatlb composed a chapter 13 containing 
some stories about those who were asked to explain why they discredited 
someone and gave invalid reasons for it. In one Shu^a was asked, “Why 
did you forsake the hadlth of X?” He said, “I saw him galloping on an 
old nag, so I rejected his hadith.” In another, Muslim b, Ibrahim 14 w'as 
asked about the hadlth of al-$alih al-Murrl. 15 He said, “What can be done 
with Salih? One day they mentioned his name to Hammad b. Salama and 
Hammad blew his nose.” God knows best. 

What if someone says, “For discrediting transmitters and rejecting their 
hadlth, people rely on the books which the authorities in hadith wrote on 
impugning or on personality criticism in general ( al-jarh wa-H-ta'dil), and rarely 
do these authorities venture to explain their reasons in them. Rather, they 
confine themselves merely to saying, ‘X is weak,’ ‘Y is nothing,’ and the like, or 
‘This is a weak hadith,’ ‘This is not a well-established hadlth,’ and the like. So 
stipulating that the reason must be explained leads to the negation of [the value 
of their opinions] and to the invalidation of the discrediting in most cases”? The 
answer to this is that, even if we do not rely on these kinds of declarations to 
assert discreditation and pass judgement, we do rely upon them to the extent that 
we refrain from accepting the hadlth of those whom they say something like that 
about, on the basis that these declarations have sown in our mind doubts about 
the transmitters of the kind which necessitate hesitation. If the doubts of the 
authorities about a transmitter are remo ved by an investigation of his state which 
necessitates that we trust his integrity, we accept his hadith without hesitation. 
This is the case of those whom the authors of the two Sahihs and others cite who 
were touched by this kind of discreditation from other critics. So understand 
that, for it is a good counter-argument. God knows best. 

4. There are conflicting opinions over the question of whether a judgement of 
personality criticism is established as valid by the statement of a single critic, or 
whether two are necessary. Some maintain that two is the minimum number to 


12 The controversial transmitter Abo Muhammad Suwayd b. Sa c Id b. Sahl al-Hadathanl died in 
al-Hadltha in 240/854 at about one hundred years of age; Dhahabl, Siyar , 1 1:410-20. 

13 Kifaya , 110-14. 

14 AbQ <Amr Muslim b. Ibrahim al-Azdl was an important transmitter of hadith who died in 
222/836; Sezgin, GAS y 1:103. 

15 Aba Bishr al-§alih b. Bashir al-Murri (d. ca. 172/788) was a storyteller and preacher in al-Basra 
whose reliability was disputed; Dhahabl, Siyar y 8:46-8. 
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establish such a criticism, as is the case with the discreditation and accreditation 
of testimony in court. Some hold the opinion - and it is the correct view, which 
AbO Bakr al-Khatib 16 and others have adopted - that it may be established by a 
single critic. Because no particular number of transmitters is stipulated for the 
acceptance of a report, 17 none is stipulated for the accrediting or discrediting of 
a transmitter, contrary to the case of testimony in court. God knows best. 

5. If a single individual is both discredited and accredited, the discreditation 
takes precedence because the critic who accredits him reports on his apparent state 
and the one who discredits him reports on a real matter which was hidden from 
the critic who accredited him. It is said that if the number of critics accrediting 
him is greater [than the number of those discrediting him], the accreditation 
deserves precedence. The correct view - and that held by the majority - is that 
the discrediting takes precedence, for the reason we gave. God knows best. 

6. A declaration of accreditation made in an obscure fashion, without giving 
the name of the person who is being accredited, is not enough. According to 
what the expert al-Khatib, 18 the jurist Sayrafi [that is, Aba Bakr al-Shafi c l] and 
others stated, when a transmitter says, “A reliable person transmitted to me,” 
or something similar to that, limiting himself to such a statement, it is not 
sufficient. This is contrary to the view of others who do accept this as sufficient. 
A declaration made in an obscure fashion is rejected because the individual may 
be reliable in the opinion of that person, while someone else may have come 
across something that, either in his opinion alone or by consensus, discredits 
him. So it is necessary for the transmitter to name his teacher so that his 
identity can be determined. Indeed, his avoidance of naming the transmitter is 
itself a suspicious act, which sows doubt about him in the heart of others. If the 
individual who says, [“A reliable transmitter related to me,” and so forth] is 

t a scholar, his declaration may be sufficient for those who share his views [on 
personality criticism], according to the opinion adopted by some thorough 
scholars. The expert al-Khatib said, “When a scholar says, ‘Everyone I relate from 
is reliable, even if do not name him,’ and he then relates hadith from someone 
whom he does not name, he is in fact vouching for that person’s blamelessness. 
However, we do not act on this testimony of his blamelcssness.” 19 This is because 
of the reason we presented above. God knows best. 


16 Kifiya, 96-7. 

17 The reference here is to the khabar ai-wakid, the hadith related at some point in its line 
of transmission by a single individual. As Ibn al-$alah stated above (p. 5), it was debated, 
especially in the first centuries of Islam, whether such a hadith could be accepted. For a 
general discussion, see James Robson, “Traditions from Individuals,” Journal of Semitic Studies, 
9 (1964):327— 40. 

18 This would seem to be a reference to Kifaya , 92, although the issue addressed there is not 
identical. 

19 Kifttya, 92. 
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7, In the opinion of the majority of the scholars of hadith and others, when an 
upright individual relates from a transmitter and gives his name, his relation 
from that transmitter is not tantamount to his accreditation of him. Some of 
the adherents of hadith and some of the Shafl c ites said that this does constitute 
his accreditation of that individual, because his accreditation is inherent in his 
transmitting from him. The correct view is the first, because it is permissible for 
someone to relate from a transmitter who is not upright, without his relation 
from him entailing his accreditation of him. 

In the same way, we may say that the action of a scholar or his issuance of 
a legal opinion in accordance with a particular hadith does not constitute a 
judgement from him that the hadith is sound. Likewise, his contradiction 
of [what is prescribed in] the hadith is not equivalent to his impugning 
the soundness of the hadith itself or the person who transmitted it. God 
knows best. 

8. Concerning the relation of an unknown transmitter ( majhiil ): for our present 
purposes, there are several types of unknown people: 

(a) . The transmitter whose apparent integrity and real integrity are both unknown: 

in the view of the majority, his transmissions may not be accepted. This is in 
accordance with the opinion to which we earlier drew attention. 20 

(b) . The unknown transmitter whose real integrity is unknown, although he is 

apparently upright and outwardly acceptable ( mastur ): one of our authorities 
has said, “The outwardly acceptable transmitter is someone who is apparently 
upright but whose real integrity is not known.” Some of those who reject 
the transmission of the first type of unknown person, adduce as proofs 
the transmission of this type. This is the doctrine of some of the ShafMtes. 
One of them who stated it plainly is the authority Sulaym b. AyyOb al-Razl: 21 
“Because the question of reports is based on giving the transmitter the 
benefit of the doubt and because the transmission of reports is in the hands 
of those who are incapable of gaining knowledge of a transmitter’s real 
integrity, limit yourself in regard to reports to knowledge of the transmitter’s 
apparent integrity. Reports differ from testimony in court, for the latter 
is before judges and they are not incapable of [discovering a witness’s real 
integrity], so for testimony in court analyze a witness’s apparent and real 
integrity.” It seems that this view was acted upon in many of the famous 
books of hadith in regard to a number of the transmitters who lived before 
the authors of the books and about whom it was impossible to obtain real 
first-hand knowledge. God knows best. 


20 1 his seems to be a reference to the discussion in section six. 

21 Abu ’l-Fath Sulaym b. Ayydb al-Razl (ca. 360/971-447/1055) was a well-traveled ShSfi'ite 
scholar; Dhahabi, Siyar, 17:645-7. 
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(c). The transmitter whose identity is unknown: those who do not accept the 
relation of a transmitter whose identity is unknown do sometimes accept the 
relation of a transmitter whose integrity is unknown. Someone whom two 
upright transmitters relate hadlth from and identify [that is, name] is not 
considered “unknown” in this sense. In response to some questions he was 
asked, Aba Bakr al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi said, “In the view of the scholars of 
hadlth an unknown transmitter is everyone whom the scholars do not know 
and whose hadlth are only known from the line of transmission of a single 
student. Examples are c Amr Dho Murr, 22 Jabbar al-Ta 5 ! 23 and Sa c id b. Dhi 
Huddan, 24 from whom only Aba Ishaq al-Sabl c i transmitted; al-Hazhaz b. 
Mayzan, 25 from whom Sha^i is the sole transmitter; and Jurayy b. Kulayb, 26 
from whom only Qatada transmitted.” 27 In reality Sufyan al-Thawrl also 
transmitted from al-Hazhaz. Al-Khatlb went on, “Infrequently it does happen 
that the label of "unknown’ is lifted from a transmitter by two scholars 
famous in hadlth transmitting from him. However, the verdict that he is 
upright is not established by their relation from him.” 28 This is something 
which we explained above. 29 (God knows best.) Bukhari included in his 
§ahih the hadlth of a number of people from whom only one student 
related, including Mirdas al-Aslaml, 30 from whom only Qays b. Abl Hazim 31 
transmitted. Likewise, Muslim included the hadlth of a number of people 
from whom only a single student transmitted, including Rabl'a b. Kafy 
al-Aslaml, 32 from whom only AbO Salama b. <Abd al-Raliman transmitted. 
When Bukhari or Muslim include the hadlth of a transmitter, he may leave the 
state he was in of being unknown and rejected because only a single student 
related from him. The opposing view on that follows the previously cited line 
of argumentation known to have been made against the view that the statement 
of a single critic is enough to accredit a transmitter. 33 God knows best. 

9. There is disagreement over whether to accept the relation of a sectarian 
( mubtadi <) w ho does not become an infidel (layakfuru) through his adherence to 

22 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 3(2):329— 30; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jfarh, 3(1):232. 

23 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikk al-kabir, 1(2):252; Ibn Abl Hatim Jdrk, 1(1):543. 

24 Bukhari, al-Ttfrikh al-kabir, 2(1):470-71; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jfarh, 2(1): 19. 

25 Bukhari, al-Tahikh al-kabir, 4(2):250— 51; Ibn Abl Hatim, jfarh, 4(2): 122. 

26 Bukhari, al-Tatrikh al-kabir , 1(2):244; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jfarh, l(l):536-7. 

27 Kifaya, 88. 

28 Kifaya, 88—9. 

29 See section seven. 

30 Mirdas b. Malik al-Aslami seems to have been a Companion of the Prophet; Bukhari, 
al-Ta>rikh al-kabir, 4(I):434; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jfarh, 4(1)350; Ibn <Abd al-Barr, 1st tab, 3:1386. 

31 Aba c Abd Allah Qays b. Abl Hazim Husayn b. c Awf (d. ca. 98/717) was a Kufan Follower of 
the Prophet whose transmissions were considered controversial; Dhahabi, Siyar , 4:198-202. 

32 AbQ Firas Rabija b. Ka^ al-Aslaml was a Companion of the Prophet; Bukhari, al-Ta?rikh 
al-kabir , 2(1):280; Ibn Abl Hatim Jarh, 1(2):472. 

33 See section four. 
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his sectarian doctrine (bid'-a). Some flatly reject his transmission, arguing that 
he becomes a wrongdoer (fasiq) because of his sectarian doctrine. [They argue 
that] just as P erson who arrives at his false doctrine through interpretation 
and the person who does not 34 are equal in sectarianism, they are also equal in 

wrongdoing. 

Some accept the transmission of a sectarian, if he is not someone who views 
as licit telling lies to further his doctrine or for the sake of the adherents of his 
doctrine, irrespective of whether he is a proselytizer ( daHya ) for his sectarian 
doctrine or not. Some scholars ascribed this view to Shafi c I on the basis of his 
statement, “Accept the testimony of sectarians (a hi al-ahwa*), except the Shiite 
Khattabites 35 since they view as licit testifying falsely in favor of those who agree 
with them.” 36 

Some people say that the sectarian’s transmission is to be accepted, if he 
is not a proselytizer; and it is not to be< accepted, if he is a proselytizer for his 
sectarian belief. This is the doctrine of many - or most - scholars. One of the 
followers of Shafi c I (God be pleased with him) told of a disagreement among the 
imam’s followers over the acceptance of the transmission of a sectarian, when he 
does not proselytize for his sectarian doctrine. Shafi c l said, “If he is a proselytizer, 
there is no disagreement among them that his transmission is not to be accepted.” 
Abu Hatim b. Hibban al-Busti - one of the authorities of hadith who wrote 
books - said, “According to our authorities, it is absolutely forbidden to cite the 
hadith of a proselytizer for sectarian doctrines. I do not know of any disagreement 
among them on this point.” 37 This third view is the most just and the most 
preferable. The first is unlikely and far from the one common among the 
authorities in hadith. Their books overflow with the transmissions of sectarians 
who were not proselytizers and there are many of their hadith in the two Sahth s, 
both as supporting attestations and primary texts. 

10. The transmitter who repents from telling lies in the hadith of the people 
and from other forms of wrongdoing: his transmission is accepted, unless he is 
repenting from deliberately lying in the hadith of the Messenger of God (Peace 
be upon him), in which case his transmission may never be accepted, even if 
his repentance is sincere. This is in accord with what is repeated from several 


34 Al-muta y awml wa-ghayr al-muta y awml : The difference seems to be that the first arrived at 
his false doctrine through a mistaken but “permissible and obvious interpretation” while the 
second is “in clear opposition to the fundamental principles of the sunna Sakha wl, Fath 
al-Mughith, 1:303. 

35 The Khattabites were an extremist Shiite sect named after Abu ’1-Khattab al-Asadi, who led 
an uprising against the c Abbasids in aLKufa and was executed around the year 138/755. Little 
is known about the doctrines of the Khattabites, although they seem to have continued as a 
religious movement for some time after the death of the founder; EP, 4:1132-3. 

36 Kifaya, 120. 

37 For similar sentiments, see Ibn Hibban, al-Thiqat (Hyderabad, 1973 ff.), 6:140-1 and Majruhiti , 
1:81-4. 
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scholars, including Ahmad b. Hanbal and Abu Bakr al-Humaydl, 38 the teacher 
of Bukhari. We found that the authority Abu Bakr [al-Shafi'i] al-Sayrafi made 
a general declaration in his commentary on Shaft’s Risala: “We may never 
again accept the hadith of any transmitter who has a report we reject because 
of a falsehood we found to his discredit, even if it appears that he repented. 
Once we rate someone’s transmission as weak, we may not deem it strong 
later.” He mentioned that this is one of the points where testifying in court 
and transmitting hadith differ. The authority Abu ’1-Muzaffar al-Sam<ani 
al-Marwazi said that all of the hadith which come from someone who lied in 
even a single report must be rejected. This is similar in sense to what Sayrafi 
said. God knows best. 

11. When one reliable transmitter relates a hadith and the [alleged] teacher of 
the hadith is consulted and he disavows it: the preferred way of viewing the 
situation is that if the teacher is unambiguous in his disavowal, saying “I did 
not relate it,” “He fathered a lie on me,” or something simitar to ;that; the two 
definite statements [that is, the student’s ascription of the hadith to the teacher 
and the teacher’s disavowal] are incompatible and the teacher who denies the 
hadith is the first-hand source. Thus it is necesary to reject the hadith of the 
second-hand source. This does not discredit the student in a fashion which 
necessitates the rejection of the rest of his hadith, because he also calls his teacher 
a liar in the matter of the disputed hadith. His teacher’s discreditation of him 
is not more worthy of being accepted than his discreditation of his teacher, so 
they both fall away. 

If the teacher from whom the hadith is related says, “I do not know it,” 
“I do not remember it,” or something similar to that; it does not necessitate 
the rejection of the transmission of his student. Among the generality of hadith 
scholars, legal scholars and speculative theologians, a teacher relating a hadith 
and then forgetting it does not constitute a reason not to act upon it. This is 
contrary to the view of some of the Hanafites who hold that the hadith must be 
rejected because of that. 

On this they base their rejection of the hadith of Sulayman b. Musa” 
from Zuhri from c Urwa from M’isha from the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him): “When a woman marries without the permission 
of her guardian, the marriage is invalid ...” That is because Ibn Jurayj 
said, “I met Zuhri and I asked him about this hadith and he did not 
know it.” 


38 Abfl Bakr c Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr al-Humaydi (d. 219/834) was an important transmitter of 
hadith; Sezgin, GAS, 1:101-2. 

39 Sulaym3n b. Musa al-Dimashqi (d. 1 19/737) was a controversial transmitter of hadith; Dhahabi, 
Siyar, 5:433-7. 
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Similar to this is the hadith of Rabl c at al-Ra^y 40 from Suhayl h. Abi 
Salih 41 from his father 42 from Aba Hurayra to the effect that the 
prophet (Peace be upon him) ruled in a legal dispute on the basis of a 
single witness and an oath. c Abd al- c Azlz b. Muhammad al-Dar^wardl 43 
said, “I met Suhayl. When I asked him about the hadith, he did not 
know it.” 

The correct view is the one the generality holds, because the person from whom 
the hadith is related from is subject to carelessness and forgetfulness, while the 
student is reliable and definite [in his ascription], so his transmission should 
not be rejected because of the possibility [that the teacher may not have taught 
the hadith]. For that reason, Suhayl used to say after that occurred, “Rabl^ 
transmitted to me from me from my father, such and such.” Indeed, many of the 
greatest scholars related a few hadith which they subsequently forgot and which 
they later transmitted from the students who had originally heard the hadith 
from them. One of them used to say, “X transmitted to me from me from Y, 
such and such ” The expert al-Khatib collected the instances of this in his book 
Akhbar man haddatha wa-nasiya (Stories of Those Who Transmitted and Forgot ). 
Because a human being is susceptible to forgetfulness, some scholars - including 
Shaffi (God be pleased with him) - disliked transmitting from living people. 44 
Shaffi said to Ibn c Abd al-Hakam, 45 “Beware of relating hadith from living 
transmitters!” God knows best. 

12. Those who take money for transmitting hadith: in the view of some of the 
authorities in hadith, this makes it impossible to accept a scholar’s transmission. 
We heard that Ishaq b. Ibrahim - that is, Ibn Rahawayh - was asked about the 
transmitter who teaches hadith for money and he said, “Hadith are not to be 
recorded from him.” Something similar to that is also related from Ahmad b. 


40 Rabi^ b. Abi <Abd al-Rahman Farrukh al-Tayml was an important early jurist in Medina and 
Iraq; Sezgin, GAS , 1:406-7; Elr, 1:356. 

41 Abu Yazid Suhayl b. Abi Salih al-Madani was a prolific second /eighth-century transmitter, 
although there seem to have been doubts about the authenticity of his hadith; Dhahabi, Siyar, 
5:458-62. 

42 The father of Suhayl was Aba Salih Dhakwan b. c Abd Allah al-Samman al-Zayyat (d. 101/720), 
who w T as an important transmitter of hadith especially famed among his contemporaries for 
his long beard; Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:36-7. 

43 Aba Muhammad <Abd aMAzlz b. Muhammad al-Darawardi (d. 187/803) was a highly 
respected Medinese transmitter; Dhahabi, Siyar , 8:366-9. 

44 Until his teacher was dead, the student ran the risk that he would one day disavow some 
of his hadith. The teacher’s denial that he taught a hadith which his student ascribed to him 
mtUTally reflected negatively on the student. 

45 This would appear to be a reference to Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. c Abd 
al-Hakam (182/798-268/882), a student of Shafi c l and prominent Egyptian legal expert; 
Sezgin, GAS, 1:474. 
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Hanbal and Aba Hatim al-Razl. 46 Abu Nu<aym aFFadl b. Dukayn, 47 c All b. c Abd 
al- c AzIz al-Makkl 48 and others were willing to make concessions in regard to taking 
compensation for teaching hadith; and that is analogous to the situation regarding 
taking money for teaching the Qurian and the like. However, traditionally teaching 
hadith for money has been seen as a defect of character and it reflects badly 
on whoever does it, unless it is coupled with an excuse which removes the bad 
credit. An example is the report which the teacher Abu ’1-Muzaffar 49 transmitted 
to me from his father - the expert Aba Sa ( d al-SamW 0 - in which Abu M-Fadl 
Muhammad b. Nasir al-Salaml 51 said that Abu THusayn b. al-Naqqur 52 accepted 
money for teaching hadith because the teacher Abu Ishaq al-ShirazI 3 had issued a 
legal opinion permitting him to do so because the scholars of hadith were keeping 
him from earning funds to support his dependants. God knows best. 


13. The transmission of someone who is known for laxity in hearing or teaching 
hadith is not to be accepted. Examples are someone who is not bothered about 
sleeping in the audition sessions or someone who teaches hadith without a sound 
collated text. Also of this stripe are those who are known for accepting preempting 54 
in hadith. Furthermore, the relation of someone who has many anomalous 


46 Abu Hatim Muhammad b. Idris al-Razi (195/811-277/890) was one of the most respected 
critics of hadith of the third/ninth century. His pronouncements are preserved in the books 
of his son Ibn Abl Hatim al-Razl and many later works; Sezgin, GAS, 1:153. 

47 AbQ Nu'aym al-Fadl b. Dukayn al-Taymi (130/748-219/834) was an important transmitter 
of hadith; Sezgin, GAS , 1:101. 

48 Abu ’1-Hasan ‘All b. c Abd al-<Azlz b. al-Marzuban al-Baghawl (ca. 190/805-286/899 or 287) was 
best known as a student of Abu c Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sal lam; Sezgin, GAS, 1.161, Elr , 3.407. 

49 Abu ’1-Muzaflfar Fakhr al-Din c Abd al-Rahim b. Abl Sa<d c Abd al-Karim b. Abl Bakr Muhammad 
b. Abi ’1-Muzaffar Mansur (537/ 1 143-618/ 1221) was often referred to as u Abu ’1-Muzaffar b. 
al-Santani ” to distinguish him from his great-grandfather Abu ’1-Muzaffar MansOr. This well- 
traveled teacher of Ibn al-Salah perished during the Mongol invasion; Dhahabi, Siyar, 22:107-9. 

50 Abu Sa<d <Abd al-Karim b. Abl Bakr Muhammad b. MansQr (506/1113-562/1166) was the 
author of a number of extremely important works including al-Ansab (ed. c Abd Allah TJmar 
al-Barudl, 5 vols, Beirut, 1408/ 1988), al-imW wa-l-htmW (ed. Max Weisweiler, Leiden, 
1952) and a continuation of al-Khatib al-Baghdadl’s Tatrikh Baghdad ; EP, 8:1024—5. 

51 Abu ’1-Fadl Muhammad b. Nasir al-Salami al-Baghdadl (467/1074-550/1155) started out as 
a ShafFite and AslFarite, but later became a Hanbalite. One of the most popular transmitters 
of his day, he taught hadith for free but charged a fee for poetry; Dhahabi, Siyar, 20:265—71. 

52 Abu ’1-yusayn Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-NaqqOr (38 1 / 99 i — 470/ 1 078) was alone in 
transmitting several desirable hadith works and therefore was in the position to charge his 
students for the service; Dhahabi, Siyar , 18:372^4. 

53 AbQ Ishaq Ibrahim b. c A!i b. Ytlsuf al-Shlrazl (393/1003-476/1083) came to Baghdad in 
415/1024 from his hometown of FirOzabad and became one of the most renowned ShafFite 
jurists in the city; Dhahabi, Siyar , 18:452-64. 

54 Taiqin here refers to the practice ascribed to unscrupulous and usually unnamed students o 
tricking a teacher who could no longer remember which hadith he once taught - most often 
because old age had destroyed his memory or because he could no longer consult his notes, 
since he had either lost them or gone blind - into acknowledging certain hadith as his own, 
although in actuality he had never heard them before. 
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and unfamiliar hadith may not be accepted. It is reported that Shu^a said, 
“Anomalous hadith come only from anomalous men.” The relation of someone 
w ho is known for extreme negligence in his transmissions may not be accepted 
when he does not transmit from a sound text. All of this undermines one’s faith 
in a transmitter and his accuracy. 

It is reported that Ibn al-Mubarak, Ahmad b. Hanbal, [Abu Bakr] al-Humaydl 
and others maintained that the transmissions of someone who makes a mistake 
in a hadith become void and he becomes unfit to have his hadith recorded, if 
when the mistake is explained to him, he does not recant but instead continues 
to insist on relating that hadith. There is some doubt about this. The practice is 
not reprehensible, if it appears that it is merely a case of stubbornness on his part 
or something similar. God knows best. 

14 . In these recent times, people have turned away from taking into consideration 
the totality of the standards for the transmitters and teachers of hadith which we 
have elucidated. They have not been bound by them in their transmissions, on 
account of the inability to fulfil them at the level which their predecessors attained 
in the past. The reason for that is, as we explained in the beginning of this book 
of ours (see above p. 4), that the aim in using isnads ultimately goes back to the 
preservation of the special quality of this Community and vigilance against the 
interruption of the continuity of the isnads. So, in regard to the aforementioned 
standards, let us take into consideration only those appropriate for attaining this 
aim in its barest form and let it suffice to qualify a teacher that he be a Muslim, 
adult, of sound mind and not manifestly wrong-doing or stupid. In regard to his 
accuracy {dabt), let it suffice that one find the documentation that he heard the 
text (samaHhi) recorded in the handwriting of an unimpeachable individual and 
that he relate from a text conforming to the text of his teacher. 

The hadith expert and jurist Abu Bakr al-Bayhaqi (God - He is exalted 
-bless him) said something like this earlier. He said, according to what we heard, 
that there has been an increase in the type of student who extensively attends the 
hadith classes of some of the transmitters of his time who do not memorize their 
hadith, recite them properly from their books or recognize what is recited to 
them when the original of their own audition is recited to them. He justified this 
on the basis that the hadith which have been established as sound or which fall 
between soundness and sickness have been recorded and written down in the 
comprehensive collections which the authorities in hadith put together. It is 
not conceivable that any of these hadith escaped the attention of all of these 
authorities - even if it is possible that some of these hadith escaped the attention 
of some of the authorities - because of the guarantee of the legislator ( sahib 
al-sharfia) [that is, the Prophet] that they will be preserved. BayhaqI said, “So 
today when someone brings a hadith unknown to all of these authorities, it may 
not be accepted from him. When someone brings a hadith known to them, then 
he is not alone in transmitting what he relates and the proof value of his hadith 
ls in duality based on it being related by the others.” The point of his relating^ 
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the hadith and his hearing it is the continuous transmission of the hadith with 
‘He transmitted to us’ and ‘He informed us’ and the continuance of this blessing 
which God specially granted this community as a token of honor to our chosen 
Prophet (Peace be upon him and his family).” God knows best. 

15. Concerning the explanation of the terms the practitioners of this discipline 
employ in personality criticism: AbQ Muhammad c Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Hatim 
al-Razi 5S ranked them in his book on personality criticism. He did this well and 
made a good job of it. We will rank them in the same way, giving what he said and 
adding to it the relevant material we read in other sources, God - He is exalted 
- willing. The terminology of accreditation has several levels. 

(a) . Ibn Abl Hatim said, “If it is said of someone that he is ‘reliable’ (thiqa) or 

‘exact’ ( mutqitt ), his hadith may be cited as proofs.” The same is true if he 
is called “trustworthy” ( thabat ) or a “proof’ (hujja) and it is also the case if 
it is said about an upright transmitter (W/) that he is “retentive”' (hafiz) or 
“accurate” ( 4&btf ). God knows best. _ 

(b) . Ibn Abl Idatim said, “If it is said that a transmitter is ‘veracious’ (saduq), ‘his 

station is veracity’ ( tnahalluhu al-stdq) or ‘there is nothing wrong with him 
(la ba'sa bihi ), he is someone whose hadith may be written down and examined. 
This is the second rank.” What he said is correct because these expressions do 
not imply the stipulation of accuracy. The hadith of this kind of transmitter 
are examined and investigated to determine the level of his accuracy. The way 
to do this was explained in the beginning of this Category. If we cannot 
make an exhaustive examination [of all of his hadith] to determine whether he 
is essentially absolutely accurate yet we desire to adduce one of his hadith as 
a proof, we must - in the fashion described in Category 1 5 - analyze that very 
hadith and see whether it has an original version (a}l) in the transmission of 
someone else. 

It is well known that ( Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdl, the model in this 
matter, transmitted a hadith and said, “Abu Khalda 57 transmitted to 
us.” He was asked, “Was he reliable?” He said, “He was veracious, 
honest and charitable” - or, in one version: “excellent.” The reliable 
transmitters are Shu<ba and Sufy3n.” That is contrary to what came 
down from Ibn Abl Khaythama.* 8 He said, “I said to Yahya b. Ma ( in, 

55 ibn Abl Hatim al-Razl (240/854-327/938) wrote a number of important works on hadtthand 

is best known for preserving the critical judgements of his father AbO Hatim al-Razl an is 
other mentor Aba Zur'a al-Razl; Sezgin, GAS , 1:178-9. The following discussion is adapted 
from Jarh, 1(1):37. 

56 See the second section. 

57 Bukhara al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(1): 147; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, l(2):327-8. 

58 Abu Bakr Ahmad b. Zuhayr b. tfarb 1-Nasa>l (185/801-279/892), known as Ibn Abl Khaythana, 
was an important scholar with a special interest in liadlth. Only a small portion of his amo 
Ta'rikh seems to have survived; Sezgin, GAS , 1:319-20. 
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‘You say, “There is nothing wrong with X” and “Y is weak.’” He 
said, ‘When I say to you, “There is nothing wrong with him,” then he 
is reliable. When I say to you, “He is weak,” then he is not reliable 
and his hadith are not recorded.’” This interpretation of “There is 
nothing wrong with him” is not related from any other scholar of 
hadith. Indeed, Yahya b. Ma c In ascribed it only to himself and it is 
contrary to what Ibn Abl Hatim said. God knows best. 

(c) . Ibn Abl Hatim said, “If it is said regarding a transmitter, ‘teacher’ ( shaykh ), 

he is in the third rank. His hadith may be recorded and examined; however, 
he is inferior to the second.” 

(d) . Ibn Abl Hatim said, “If it is said regarding a transmitter, ‘good in hadith’ 

(salih al-hadith ), his hadith may be recorded for analysis ( li-’l-iHib&r ).” It is 
reported that Aba JaTar Ahmad b. Sinan” said, “Sometimes the hadith of a 
man who had some weakness but was veracious was brought up and ( Abd 
al-Rahman b. Mahdl used to say, ‘A man good in hadith.’ ” God knows best. 

Their terms of discreditation are also on several levels. 

(a) . Their saying “soft in hadith” ( layyin al-hadith ): Ibn Abl Hatim said, “When 

they reply regarding a man, ‘soft in hadith,’ he is one of those whose hadith 
may be recorded and examined for the sake of analysis.” Hamza b. Yflsuf 
al-Sahmi 60 asked the authority Abu ’1-Hasan al-Daraqutnl, “When you say 
‘X is soft,’ what do you mean by it?” He said, “He is not ‘fallen’ ( saqif ) and 
‘abandoned’ ( matruk ) in hadith, but he is discredited (majriift) by something 
which does not cause him to fall out of the state of integrity.” 

(b) . Ibn Abl Hatim said, “When they say, ‘He is not strong’ ( laysa bi-qawi), that 

person is in the same position as the first in regard to the recording of his 
hadith; however, he is inferior.” 

(c) . Ibn Abl Hatim said, “When they say, ‘weak in hadith’ {daHf al-hadith), that 

person is inferior to the second. His hadith are not thrown out; rather they 
are analyzed.” 

(d) .Ibn Abl Hatim said, “When they say, ‘abandoned in hadith,’ ‘wasted in 

hadith’ ( dhahib al-hadith) or ‘liar’ ( kadhdhab); the man is ‘fallen’ in hadith. 
His hadith are not recorded. It is the fourth rank.” 

Abu Bakr al-Khatib said, “The highest expressions for the states of 
transmitters are a ‘proof or ‘reliable.’ The lowest are ‘liar’ or ‘fallen.’ 


59 The hadith of Abo Ja'far Ahmad b. Sinan al-Wasitl al-Qattan (d. 256/870) were cited by a 
number of scholars of the next generation; Dhahabi, Siyar , 12:244-6. 

60 Abu 1-Qasim Hamza b. Yosuf al-Sahmi (340/951—428/ 1036) was a student of Daraqupti from 
Jurjan who preserved many of his technical comments in the work StPalat Hamza b. Yusuf 
al-Sahmi h- 'I-D&raqutni wa-ghayrihi min al-mashiyikh (ed. Muwaffaq b. 'Abd Allah b. ‘Abd 
al-Qadir, Riyadh, 1404/1984); Dhahabi, Siyar, 17:469-71. 

61 Kifitya, 22. * 
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Abu Bakr b. <Abd al-Mun c im al-Sa c idl al-FurawI 62 informed us through 
recitation to him in Nishapur: Muhammad b. Isma c ll al-Farisi 63 
informed us: the expert Abu Bakr Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Bayhaql 
informed us: Abu ’1-Husayn b. al-Fadl 64 informed us: c Abd Allah 
b. Ja c far 65 informed us: Ya^ub b. Sufyan* told us, he said: I heard 
Ahmad b. Salih 67 say, “A transmitter’s hadith are not rejected until 
everyone agrees that they are to be rejected. It may be said, ‘X is 
weak.’ However, it may not be said, ‘X is abandoned,’ unless everyone 
agrees on rejecting his hadith.” 

Some terms employed in this matter which Ibn Abi Hatim and others 
have not explained are “X, people have related from him,” “X is 
middling” (rvasat), “X is mediocre in hadith” ( muqdrib al-hadith\ 
“X is disturbed in regard to hadith” ( mudtarib al-hadith ), “X is not 
cited as an authority” (la yuhtajju bihi), “X is unknown” (tnajhul) y 
“X is nothing” (Id shay*), “X is not approved” (laysa bi-dhak). 
Sometimes it is said, “He is not so strong” (laysa bi-dhaka ’ l-qawi ), 
“There is a weakness in X” or “in the hadith of X,” - and this 
expression is less serious in discreditation than saying, “X is weak in 
hadith,” - and “X, I do not know anything wrong about him.” 
In accrediting, this last expression is inferior to saying, “There is 
nothing wrong with him.” All of these phrases and the others like 
them have analogues which we have explained or which follow 
a principle that we have established. We will - God (He is exalted) 
willing - point them out. God knows best. 


62 Furawi (ca. 522/1128-608/1212) was a teacher of Ibn al-Salah who transmitted a number of 
important books. He had three Twwyas, all of which Ibn al-§alah uses in the course of this 
work; Dhahabl, Siyar , 21:494-6. 

63 Abu Muhammad b. Isma c ll al-Farisi (448/1056-539/1 144) was a prominent student 

of Bayhaqi; Dhahabl, Siyar , 20:93. 

64 Abu ’1-Husayn Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. al-Fadl al-Qattan (335/947— 
415/ 1024) was primarily known for having transmitted Ya c qab b. SufySn’s TcPrikh from ( Abd 
Allah b. Ja<far; Dhahabl, Siyar , 17:331-2. 

65 Abu Muhammad c Abd Allah b. Ja f far b. Durustawayh al-Farisl (258/872-347/958) was an 
early grammarian who worked extensively in hadith; EP, 3:758; Sezgin, GAS , 8:106-8, 9:96-8. 

66 Abu Yusuf Ya c qdb b. Sufyan al-Fasawi (d. 277/890) wrote Kitdb al-Ma'vifa rva-'l-ttfrikh (ed. 
Akram Diya 5 al- c Umari, 2nd edn, 3 vols, Beirut, 1401/1981), a historical work with a special 
emphasis on matters of interest to scholars of hadith; Sezgin, GAS , 1:319. 

67 Abu JaTar Ahmad b. §alih al-Misri (170/787-248/862) was a controversial transmitter of 
hadith; Dhahabl, Siyar, 12:160-77. 


Category 24 

The Methods of Hearing and Receiving Hadith, 
and the Manner of Registering These 

(Ma'rifat kayfiyat sam& al-hadith wa-tahammulihi 
wa-sifat dabtihi) 


Be aware that the ways to convey and receive hadith take various forms. Let us 
preface our exposition of them with the discussion of a few issues. 

] < An individual may validly receive hadith before he possesses the qualifications 
[necessary to transmit them]. The transmission of someone who received his 
hadith before his conversion to Islam and transmitted them afterwards may be 
accepted. The same is true of the relation of someone who heard hadith before 
attaining adulthood and related them afterwards. Some people forbade that and 
they were wrong to do so, because people accepted the transmission of the young 
Companions - like al-Hasan b. 'All, 1 Ibn c Abbas, [TJrwa] b. aJ-Zubayr, al-Nu c m3n 
b. Bashir 2 3 and their fellows - without making any distinction between the 
hadith they received before reaching adulthood and those they received after. 
Furthermore, from early times until now people have continued to bring young 
boys to classes devoted to the transmission and audition of hadith and they credit 
their transmission of the hadith they heard at that age. God knows best. 

2. Abu <Abd Allah al-Zubayrf said, “It is recommended that the student begin 
to write hadith at the age of twenty, because that is when the intellect is formed. 
I like the student younger than that to occupy himself with learning the Qur^an 
and his religious duties,” It is reported that Sufyan aLThawrl said, U A man who 
wants to study hadith should first serve God twenty years.” Musa b. Ishaq 4 was 
asked, “How is it that you did not write hadith from Abu Nu^aym [al-Fadl b. 
Dukayn]?” He said, “The Kufans did not send their young sons to study hadith 
until they completed their twentieth year.” Musa b. Harun 5 said, “The Basrans 


1 Al-Hasan b. c AIi (3/625-49/669) was the beloved grandson of the Prophet. His father was the 
third caliph c Ali and the Prophet’s daughter Fatima. He posed a threat to the Umayyad caliph 
Mu^wiya until he was persuaded to renounce his claims. He died in Medina; EP 3:240-43. 

2 Abn c Abd Allah (or Abu Muhammad) al-Nu c man b. Bashir b. Sa‘d al-Khazraji was born 
around the time of the Prophet’s emigration to Medina and served as a governor under the 
Umayyads. He died late in 64/684; Dhahabi, Siyar , 3:411-12. 

3 Abu c Abd Allah al-Zubayr b. Ahmad b. Sulayman al-Zubayri (d. 317/929) was a blind Shafftte 
who w ? rote a number of w orks on legal topics; Sezgin, GAS, 1:495. 

4 Abu Bakr Masa b. Ishaq (ca. 200/815-297/909) was a Shafts te scholar who served as a judge 
in Nishapur and al-Ahwaz; Dhahabi, Siyar, 13:579-81. 

5 Aba ‘Imran Musa b. Harun al-flammal (214/829-294/907) was considered one of the greatest 
experts in hadith of his era; Dhahabi, Siyar , 12:1 16-19. 
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write hadlth at ten years of age, the Kufans at twenty and the Syrians at thirty.” 
(God knows best.) 

When the preservation of the continuity of the isnad is taken into account, 

[it becomes clear that] one should take a child to hear hadlth as soon as 
his audition becomes valid. Children may [later] occupy themselves with 
writing, acquiring, registering and recording hadlth when they become 
qualified and ready for that. This varies from person to person and it is 
not confined to any particular age, as a number of people before us have 
stated. God knows best. 

3 . There is some disagreement over the earliest time valid for a child’s audition 
of hadlth. We have heard that Musa b. HarQn al-Hammal - one of the great 
experts and critics of hadlth - was asked, “When should a boy hear hadlth?” He 
said, “When he becomes able to distinguish between a cow and a riding animal” 
- or according to another relation, “between a cow and a donkey.” We heard that 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (God be pleased with him) was asked, “When does it become 
permissible for a boy to hear hadlth?” He said, “When he can understand and 
comprehend.” He was told that someone had said, “The audition of a boy is not 
permitted until he reaches fifteen.” He rejected that statement and said, “What 
a bad thing to say!” The teacher AbG Muhammad c Abd al-Rahm3n b. c Abd Allah 
al-Asadl 6 informed me from Abu Muhammad c Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
al-Ashlrl 7 that the expert al-Qadl c Iyad b. Musa al-Sabt! al-Yahsibl 8 said, “For 
the audition of hadlth, the experts have set as the youngest age that of MahmOd 
b. al-Rabi c ,” 9 and he quoted with Bukhari’s isnad the relation Bukhari included 
in his Sahih under the heading “When Does the Audition of a Child Become 
Valid?” 10 from MahmOd b. al-Rabrt “I was cognizant of a jet of water the Prophet 
(Peace be upon him) spurted in my face from a bucket when I was five years 
old.” 11 In another relation, his age is given as four. The threshold of five is the 
one on which the practice of the modern scholars of hadlth has settled. They write 
for a boy five and over, “He heard” (sami'a) and for someone who has not yet 
reached five, “He attended” ( hadara ) or “He was brought” (uhdira). In this 


6 Ibn al-Ustadh (534/1139-623/1226) was an Aleppan Shaffite who heard hadlth from many 
of the prominent transmitters of the day; Dhahabi, Siyar y 22:303-4. 

7 Ashiri (d. 561/1166) was a Maiikite expert in hadith from North Africa; Dhahabi, Siyar y 
20:466-7. 

8 Al-Qadl c Iyad (476/1083-544/1149) was one of the most prominent scholars of his era in 
hadlth and law. His book al-Ilmat was one of the principal sources lbn al-$alah consulted 
in the composition of the Muqaddima\ Brockelmann, GAL^ 1:455-6, SuppL, 1:630-2; Efj 
4:289-90. 

9 The Companion AbO Muhammad (or “AbO Nu^ym”) MahmOd b. al-Rabi ( al-Khazrajl 
(d. ca. 99/718) seems to have been best known for his role in the incident described here; 
Dhahabi, Siyar , 3:519-20. 

10 Kiiab al-Jamt al-$ahih , 1:31. K. al- c Ilm, B. Mata yasihhu sama* al-saghir. 
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matter we should consider the case of each child individually. If we find that the 
child is more advanced than the state of one who lacks the mental development 
to understand what is said to him or to give an answer to what is asked of him, 
and the like, w r e regard his audition as valid, even if he is younger than five. If 
this is not the case, we do not regard his audition as valid, even if he is five, or, 
indeed, fifty. 

In fact, we read that Ibrahim b. Sa c ld al-Jawhari 12 said, “I saw a boy of 
four years - and he had been brought to the caliph al-Ma’mOn 13 - who 
recited the Qur^an and looked into the question of the plausibility of 
human reasoning. Yet, when he became hungry, he still cried.” We heard 
that the judge Abo Muhammad c Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-I$bah3nl 14 
said, “I learned the Qur^n when I was five years old. I was brought to 
Abu Bakr b. al-Muqri )15 to hear hadith from him when I was four [mV] 
and one of those in attendance said, 'Do not credit him with the audition 
(la tusammto lahu) of what is recited, for he is too young.’ Ibn al-Muqri 5 
said to me, 'Recite Surat al-Kafirun and I recited it. Then he said, 'Recite 
Surat al-Takwir, y and I recited it. Then someone else said to me, 'Recite 
Surat al-Mursalat ,’ and I recited it without an error. Ibn al-Muqri 5 said, 
‘Grant him audition. The responsibility is mine.’” 

The hadith of MahmOd b. al-Rabi c indicates the validity of the audition of a 
five-year-old like Mahmud and does not indicate the lack of validity for someone 
younger than five or the validity of it for someone five years old who has not 
attained the discernment of Mahmud (God be pleased with him). God knows best. 

An Exposition of the Types of the Means of Conveying 
and Receiving Hadith 

There are eight types in total. 

I "Audition of the speech of the teacher” (al-samd c min lafz al-shaykh ): this 
may be subcategorized into dictation (imW) of the hadith and transmitting the 
hadith without dictation. It makes no difference whether the teacher recites from 
memory or from his book. This means of transmission is the most elevated in the 
eyes of the masses. 


12 Aba Ish5q Ibrahim b. Sa c ld al-Jawharl aUBaghdadl (d. ca. 250/864) is best known for the 
musnad ascribed to him; Dhahabi, Siyar y 12:149—5 1 . 

13 AI-Ma’mQn was the son of HarOn al-Rashld and the seventh ‘Abbasid caliph. He ruled from 
198/813 until 201/817; EP , 6:331-9. 

14 This seems to be a reference to Ibn al-Labban, a respected scholar who died in Isfahan in 
446/1054; Dhahabi; Siyar, 17:653-4. 

15 Aba Bakr Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. c All b. <A$im b. Zadhan b. al-MuqrP (285/898^381/991) 
was a scholar of hadith who, it is surprising to note, served as the librarian of al-§ahib b. 
( Abbad; Dhahabi, Siyar , 16:398-402. 
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One of the things we hear from al-QJdi c Iyad b. Musa al-Sabtl — a well- 
informed modern scholar - is the statement: “There is no dispute that in 
reference to this form of taking up hadith it is permissible for the student who 
heard the teacher to say, ‘He transmitted to us’ ( haddathana ), ‘He informed us’ 
(akhbaratta), ‘He told us’ (anba'ana), ‘I heard X saying’ (samiHu fulanan yaqulu), 
‘X said to us’ {qala latia fulatt) and ‘X mentioned to us’ {dhakara lana fulan).'”"' 
There is in fact some doubt about this. Because some of these terms have 
come to be widely used for specifically indicating material not heard from the 
speech of the teacher — as we will show, God (He is exalted) willing - they should 
not be applied without qualification to material heard from the speech of the 
teacher, since they can cause misunderstanding and confusion. (God knows 
best.) The expert Aba Bakr al-Khatib said, “For this form of reception, the 
highest of these expressions is ‘I heard,’ followed by ‘He transmitted to us’ 
and ‘He transmitted to me.’ One rarely says ‘I heard’ for a hadith received 
through licensing or correspondence (ahadith al-ijaza ma-'l-mukataba ), or for 
the misrepresentation ( tadlis ) of hadith one did not actually hear .” 17 

Actually, some of the scholars of hadith did use to say, “He transmitted 
to us,” for material licensed to them. It is related that al-Hasan 18 used to 
say, “Abu Hurayra transmitted to us.” This is interpreted to mean that 
Abu Hurayra transmitted to the people of Medina and al-Hasan was 
there at .that time. However, he did not personally hear anything from 
Abu Hurayra. On the other hand, some scholars have asserted that 
al-Hasan did hear hadith from him. God knows best . 19 

The phrase “He informed us” ( akhbarana ) comes next. It is used extensively, 
to the point that a number of scholars - including Hammad b. Salama, c Abd 
Allah b. al-Mubarak, Hushaym b. Bashir, TJbayd Allah b. Musa, ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
b. Hammam, Yazld b. Harun , 20 <Amr b. 'Awn , 21 Yahya b. Yahya al-Tamlmi , 22 


16 Ilma\ 69. 

17 Kifaya, 284. 

18 AbQ Sa c ld al-Hasan b. Abi ’l-Hasan Yasar al-Basrl (21/642-110/728) was a renowned preacher 
and one of the most significant early transmitters of hadith; Sezgin, EP y 3:247-8; Sezgin, 
GAS , 1:591-4. 

19 Like most of this discussion, this passage seems to have been taken from al-Kha^lb’s Kifaya 
(p. 284) but there it concludes, “This is interpreted to mean that AbQ Hurayra transmitted 
to the people of al-Ba§ra and al-Hasan was one of them, although he was in Medina at that 
time. So al-Hasan did not hear anything from him and did not use the phrase ‘I heard’ for any 
of that.” 

20 AbQ Khalid Yazid b. HSrQn (118/736-206/821) was a Qur’an commentator from Wasit; 
Sezgin, GAS, 1:40. 

21 AbQ TJthman <Amr b. c Awn b. Aws al-Sulami (d. 225/840) was a well-respected transmitter 
of haduh; Dhahabt, Siyar , 10:450-1. 

22 AbQ Zakarlya 5 Yahya b. Yahya b. Bukayr al-Tamlmi al-NlsabOrl (142/759-226/840) was a 
prominent expert in hadith; Dhahabl, Siyar , 10:512-19. 
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Ishaq b. Rahawayh, A b u Alas Aid Ahmad b. al-Furat al-Razi, 23 Muhammad b. 
AyyOb al-Razl 24 and others - almost never reported the hadlth they heard from 
the speech of someone who transmitted to them with anything but the phrase 
“He informed us.” Al-Khatib stated 25 that Muhammad b. Rafi^ 6 said, “ c Abd 
al-Razzaq used to say, ‘He informed us,’ until Ahmad b. Hanbal and Ishaq b. 
Rahawayh came and said to him, ‘Say, “He transmitted to us.” ’ So for everything 
I [viz. Muhammad b. Rafi^ heard with them, he said, ‘He transmitted to us;’ while 
for his earlier transmissions he said, ‘He informed us.’ ” Al-Khatib al-Baghdidi 
also stated 27 that the expert Muhammad b. Abi ’l-Fawaris 28 said, “Hushaym, Yazid 
b. Harun and ‘Abd al-Razzaq say only, ‘He informed us.’ When you find ‘He 
transmitted to us,’ it is an error of the copyist.” {God knows best.) All of this 
was before it became common to restrict “He informed us” to material recited to 
the teacher. 

The terms “He told us” ( anba'ana ) and “He communicated to us” (nabbcFana) 
- both of which are rarely used [for material heard from the speech of the 
teacher 2 ’] - come after “He informed us.” 

“He transmitted to us” and “He informed us” are more elevated than “I 
heard” in another respect. This is that “I heard” contains no indication 
that the teacher related the hadlth to the student or addressed it to him. 

“He transmitted to us” and “He informed us” do contain an indication 
that the teacher addressed the hadlth to the student and related it to 
him, or that he was among those to whom this was done. The expert AbO 
Bakr al-Khatlb asked his teacher, the jurist and hadlth expert Abu Bakr 
al-Barqani (God - He is exalted - bless him), about the secret reason 
for his saying, “I heard,” - rather than “He transmitted to us" and “He 
informed us” - for the hadlth he related to them from Abu ’1-Qasim 
c Abd Allah b. Ibrahim al-Jurjanl al-Abanduni. 2 ® Barqam told him that 
Abu ’1-Qasim, for all his reliability and righteousness, was restrictive in 
regard to relating hadlth. Barq3nl used to sit where Abu ’1-Qasim could 
not see him or detect his presence so that he could hear from him the 
hadtth he was transmitting to the person inside with him. For that reason, 


23 Abu Mas'od Ahmad b. al-Furat al-Razl (ca. 180/796-258/872) was a well-traveled scholar of 
ljadith who settled in Isfahan; Dhahabl, Siyar, 12:480-88. 

24 Ibn al-Durays (200/816-294/906) was a scholar of hadlth who wrote the book Faija^il al-QuFarv, 
Sczgin, C/1S, 1:42. 

25 Kifaya, 286. 

26 Aba 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Raft' al-Qurayshl (ca. 170/786-245/860) was an important 
scholar of hadlth; Dhahabl, Siyar, 12:214-18. 

27 Kifaya , 286. 

28 Abu M-Fath Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Faris al-Baghdadl (338/949-412/1022), 
known as Ibn Abi ’1-Fawiris, was a prominent critic of hadlth; Dhahabl, Siyar, 17:223-4. 

29 See Sakhawi, Fath al-Mughlth, 2:20. 

30 AbandQnl (274/887-368/978) was a prominent transmitter in his day; Dhahabl, Siyar , 1 6:261-3. 
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Barqani says, “I heard,” and not “He transmitted to us” or “He informed 
us,” because Abu ’l-Qasim’s intention was to transmit only to the person 
inside with him. 

“X said to us” (gala lanafulan) or “X mentioned to us” ( dhakara lanafulan) 
are like “X transmitted to us.” However, they are appropriate for the hadlth the 
transmitter heard from someone in a study session ( mudhakara ) and are more 
suitable for this than “He transmitted to us.” In the discussion of “suspension” 
(ta'-liq) at the end of Category 11 (see above, p. 45 ff.), we recounted that many 
of the scholars of hadlth use these expressions to designate the hadlth which 
passed between them in study sessions and competitions ( munazarat ). The most 
self-effacing of the expressions for this is “X said” or “X mentioned,” without 
saying “to me” or “to us,” and the like. As we said above, in the section on 
the isnad with “from,” 1 ' scholars interpreted these and similar expressions as 
indicating audition, when it is known in general that the student met the teacher 
and heard hadlth from him, especially when it is known of the student that he 
used “X said” only for the hadlth he actually heard from the teacher. 

Hajjaj b. Muhammad al-A^ar 32 used to relate Ibn Jurayj’s books from 
him, saying for them, “Ibn Jurayj said.” People took these books from him 
and cited his relations as proofs. He was known to have related only what 
he had heard. 

The expert Aba Bakr al-Khatlb restricted interpreting the phrase “X said” as 
indicative of audition solely to those whose custom was known to be similar to 
this. 33 The well-documented and well-known view is the one we gave above. God 
knows best. 

II “Recitation to the teacher” (al-qira>a l ala ’ l-shaykh ) is the second means 
of taking and receiving hadlth. Most of the transmitters of hadlth call it 
“presentation” ( c ard) since the reciter "presents” the hadlth he recites to the 
teacher, just as the reciter “presents” the Qur’an to the Qur’an instructor. It 
makes no difference whether you are the reciter or someone else recites while 
you listen. You may recite from a book or from your memory. The teacher may 
have memorized the material recited to him or not. In the latter case he or some 
other reliable individual should hold his text. There is no disagreement that this is 
a valid form of transmission; that is, with the exception of the views recounted 
from some of those whose disagreement is not taken into account. God knows best. 

There is a disagreement as to whether “recitation to the teacher” is equivalent 
to “audition of the speech of the teacher” in terms of rank or whether it is inferior 


31 See above, p. 46. 

32 Some considered Abu Muhammad Hajjaj al-A‘war (d. 206/821) to be the best student of Ibn 
Jurayj; Dhahabl, Siyar, 9:447-50. 

33 Kijaya, 289. 
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or superior. Abu Hanlfa, Ibn Abl Dhi J b M and others are said to have preferred 
“recitation to the teacher” to “audition of his speech,” and that is related from 
Malik as well. Malik and others are also said to have regarded them as equal. It 
js said that equating them is the doctrine of most of the scholars of the Hejaz and 
al-Kufa, the doctrine of Malik, his followers and his Medinese teachers and the 
doctrine of Bukhari and others. The correct view is to give preference to “audition 
of the speech of the teacher” and to rate “recitation to him” on a second rank. 
It is said that this is the doctrine of the majority of scholars in the eastern lands. 
God knows best. 

The ways of expressing “recitation to the teacher” when transmitting on the 
basis of it are on several levels. The best and safest is “I recited to X” - or “It 
was recited to X while I was listening” - “and he acknowledged it” ( qara>tu < ala 
fulan aw quri>a 'ala fulan wa-ana asma'u fa-aqarra bihi). This is unquestionably 
valid. The expressions validly applied in unqualified form to “audition of the 
speech of the teacher” come next, provided that, when they are used in this case, 
they are qualified by the student saying, “X transmitted to us by means of recitation 
to him ” (haddathana fulan qir&atan <alayhi), “He informed us by means of recitation 
to him ” ( akhbarand qircPatan ( alayhi) or something similar. In the same way, “He 
declaimed to us by means of recitation to him ” ( anshadana qira’atan < alayhi ) may 
be used for verse. 

There are several different views about the unqualified application of “He 
transmitted to us” and “He informed us” to an instance of “recitation to the 
teacher.” Some scholars of hadlth forbid both of them: It is said that this was 
the doctrine of Ibn al-Mub3rak, Yahya b. Yahya al-Tamlmi, Ahmad b. Hanbal, 
Nasa’I and others. 

Some hold the opinion that it is licit. They maintain that “recitation to 
the teacher” is like “audition of. the speech of the teacher” in regard to the 
permissibility of the unqualified application of “He transmitted to us,” “He 
informed us” and “He told us.” It is said that this was the doctrine of most of the 
Hejazians and Kofans; the view of Zuhrl, Malik, Sufyan b. Uyayna, Yahya b. 
Sa'ld al-Qattan S5 as well as other ancient authorities; and it was the doctrine of 
Bukhari — the author of the Sahih — as well as a number of other transmitters. 
Some of these also permitted the student to say, “I heard X,” for “recitation to 
the teacher.” 

A third doctrine differentiates between the two phrases in this regard, 
forbidding the unqualified application of “He transmitted to us” and permitting 
the unqualified application of “He informed us.” This is the doctrine of Shafi'l 
and his followers. It is also transmitted from Muslim - the author of the Sahih 
“ and many of the scholars of the east. The author of Kitab al-In}af{The Book of 


34 Abu THarith Muhammad b. 'Abd al-Rahman b. al-Mughlra al-Qurashi (80/699-159/776) 
was an early scholar famed for his asceticism and piety; Dhahabl, Siyar, 7:139-49. 

35 Aba Sa'id Yahya b. Sa<ld al-Qattan al-Tamlmi (120/738-198/813) was one of the greatest 
critics of hadlth; Dhahabl, Siyar, 9:175-88. 
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the Fair View), Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Tamlmi al-Jawharl al-Misrl, said, 
“This is the doctrine of the countless majority of the scholars of hadlth. They 
made ‘He informed us’ a symbol occupying the place of the statement, ‘I recited 
it to him: he did not utter it to me.’ Abo <Abd al-Rahman al-Nastfi, among a 
number of other authorities like him who transmitted hadlth to us, was one of 
those in our time who used to advocate this view.” 

It is said that the first to make a distinction between these two terms was 
Ibn Wahb 37 in Egypt. This is refuted by the fact that this is also said of 
Ibn Jurayj and Awzah [who were earlier] - AbQ Bakr al-Khatlb related it 
about them - unless what is meant is that Ibn Wahb was the first to do 
this in Egypt. God knows best. 

Differentiating between “He transmitted to us” and “He informed us’ has 
become widespread, predominating among the scholars of hadlth. The attempt to 
justify the differentiation from the standpoint of linguistic usage is labored and 
contrived. The best that may be said for it is that it is a convention among the 
scholars of hadlth who sought by observing it to discriminate between the two 
means of receiving hadlth. The first is specified by the term “He transmitted to 
us” because of its strong implication of pronunciation and oral communication. 

One of the best things that is related about someone who subscribed to 
this doctrine is what the expert Abo Bakr al-Barq3ni related 38 to the effect 
that Aba Hatim Muhammad b. Ya<qOb al-Harawi 3 ’ - one of the chief 
scholars of hadlth in Khurasan - was reciting the Sahih of Bukhari to a 
teacher from FarabrI 40 and for each hadlth he said to his teacher, “Farabri 
transmitted to you.” When he completed the book, he heard his teacher 
say that he had heard the book from Farabri by means of recitation to 
him. So Abu Hatim repeated the recitation of the entire book and he said 
to his teacher for all of it, “Farabri informed you.” God knows best. 


Subsidiary Issues 

(a) When during the recitation to the teacher his text is in the hands of someone 
else and this person may be relied upon, is attentive to what is recited and is 
qualified for this: if the teacher knows the material recited to him, it is as if his 
text were in his own hand, only better because of the cooperation of the mind ot 
two people on it. If the teacher does not know the material recited to him, t ere 


36 I have not succeeded in identifying this individual. 

37 Abo Muhammad <Abd Allah b. Wahb al-Misrl (125/743-197/812) was a prominent early 
Egy ptian scholar EP 3:963; Sezgin, GAS , 1:466. 

38 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Kifiya, 303-4. 

39 I have not been able to identify this individual. 

40 The long-lived AbO ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yosuf al-Farabrl (231/845-320/932) was t 
most prominent transmitter of Bukhari’s Sahih of his generation; Dhahabl, Siyar, 15:10-1 • 
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is some disagreement about [the validity of the transmission, when he is not 
holding his text]. One of the authorities in legal theory held that this form of 
audition is not valid. The preferred opinion is that it is valid and most of the 
teachers and scholars of hadith act upon it. When the teacher’s text is in the 
hands of the reciter and he is someone who may be relied upon in regard to his 
religion and knowledge, the verdict on it is the same; and it is in fact more 
deserving of being considered valid. When the teacher does not know the 
material recited to him and his text is in the hands of someone w ho may not be 
relied upon to hold it and whose neglect of what is recited may not be guaranteed 
against, it is the same whether he is the reciter or no, for it is not an audition 
which may be credited. God knows best. 

(b) . When the reciter says to the teacher, “X informed you,” or “You said, ‘X 
informed you,’” or something similar to that while the teacher remains silent, 
listening attentively to it, comprehending it and not objecting to it; then this 
behavior is sufficient to [establish the accuracy of the recitation]. Some of the 
Zahirites and others have imposed the condition that the teacher must verbally 
assent to it. The Shaffite jurists AbO Ishaq al-ShlrazI, Abu ’1-Fath Sulaym al-Razl 
and AbO Na§r b. al-$abbagh 41 stated this unequivocally. Abu Nasr said, “The 
student may not say, ‘He transmitted to me’ or ‘He informed me,’ [without his 
teacher’s verbal assent]. He may act in accordance with what was recited to 
him, and, if he w r ants to relate it from his teacher, he should say, ‘I recited to him’ 
- or ‘It was recited to him’ - ‘while he was listening’ {qarcPtu c alayht aw qurPa 
z alayhi wa-kuwa yasmaty” In contrast, it is related from some wxiters that 
one of the ^ahirites stipulated that the teacher must express his assent upon the 
completion of the audition through the reciter asking him, “Is it as I recited to 
you?” and his saying yes. The correct view is that this is not necessary. The obvious 
implications suffice and the silence of the teacher in the aforementioned fashion 
takes the place of his explicit endorsement of the reciter. This is the doctrine of 
the majority of the scholars of hadith, jurists and others. God knows best. 

(c) . According to what we hear, the expert Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim (God bless 
him) said, “In transmission, the procedure I prefer and the one I saw most of 
my teachers and the authorities of my era adhering to is for the student to say for 
the material he took verbally from the speech of the transmitter while he was 
alone, ‘X transmitted to me,’ and for the material he took from his speech in the 
presence of others, ‘X transmitted to us.’ For the material he personally recited 
to the transmitter, he should say, ‘X informed me,’ and for what was recited 
while he was merely present, ‘X informed us.’ ” 42 We indeed heard something 


41 Abo Na§r <Abd al-Sayyid b. Muhammad b. <Abd al-Wahid (400/1009-477/1084), known as 
Ibn al-$abbagh, was, with AbO Ishaq al-Shirazi, one of the most prominent Shafrtte scholars 
in fifth-/ eleventh-century Baghdad; Dhahabl, Siyar , 18:464-5. 

42 <Utum al-hadith , 260. 
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similar to that from c Abd Allah b. Wahb, the disciple of Malik (God be pleased 
with them ). 43 It is extremely good. 

If a transmitter has doubts regarding something in his possession as to whether 
it falls under the heading of “He transmitted to us” or “He informed us” or 
under the heading of “He transmitted to me” or “He informed me,” because of his 
uncertainty over whether he was alone or with others at the time of the reception 
and the audition; it is possible for us to say: Let him say, “He transmitted to me,” 
or “He informed me,” because the absence of others is presumed. 

However, the authority ‘All b. ( Abd Allah al-Madlni stated from his teacher, 
the authority Yahya b. Sa ( ld al-Qattan, that the transmitter should say, “X 
transmitted to us,” for the material regarding which he is uncertain whether 
his teacher said, “X transmitted to me” or, “X transmitted to us.” This would 
require that the transmitter himself say, “He transmitted to us,” when he is 
in doubt over his own audition in such a case. In my opinion, this is possible 
because “He transmitted to me” is more complete in terms of rank and “He 
transmitted to us” , is more defective. So, when the transmitter is in doubt, let 
him limit himself to the defective form, because the absence of the additional 
person[s] is presumed. This is a fine point. I found that the expert Ahmad 
al-Bayhaqi (God bless him) had chosen the view I presented above [that is, the 
preference for “me”], after quoting the statement of [Yahya b. Sa c ld] al-Qattan. 

Making this distinction [between “me” and “us”] on the principle of [Abo 
c Abd Allah al-Hakim] is desirable but not mandatory. Al-Khatlb related this 
view from all of the scholars of hadith . 44 Thus, it is permissible for the student, 
when he hears hadith by himself, to say, “He transmitted to us,” or something 
similar, because in the speech of the Arabs that is permissible for a single 
individual; Furthermore, he is permitted, when he hears hadith as a part of a 
group, to say, “He transmitted to me,” because the teacher did transmit to him 
as well as transmitting to the others. God knows best. 

' (d). We heard that Aba ‘Abd Allah Ahmad b. Hanbal (God be pleased with him) 

said, “Follow the speech of the teacher in regard to his saying, ‘He transmitted to 
us,’ ‘He transmitted to me,’ ‘I heard,’ and ‘He informed us,’ and do go beyond it.” 
For the material you. find in the books composed of the transmissions of people 
earlier than you, you may not change the hadith indicated with “He informed us” 
in that very book to “He transmitted to us,” and the like. That is because, if there 
exists a disagreement over putting one term in the place of the other and there 
exists a precedent for making a distinction between them, it is possible that the 
person using one of them is one of those who does not regard them as equivalent. 
If you were to find an isnad of that description and you knew that its transmitters 
regarded the terms as equivalent, then your replacing one of them with the other 
would come under the heading of permitting transmission by paraphrase. This 


43 Kifiya, 294. 

44 Kifaya, 294. 
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would be true, even if there were a well-known difference [between the terms, 
observed by others]. We think it best to avoid doing anything along these lines 
in regard to changing the contents of books and collections of hadlth, as we will 
(God - He is exalted - willing) discuss below. 

What Abu Bakr al-Khatlb said in his Kifayd 45 about doing that is disputed 
and in our view it refers to the hadlth a student hears from the speech of 
a transmitter and not something recorded in a written composition. God 
knows best. 

(c). Scholars disagree over the soundness of the audition of someone who copies 
at the time of the recitation. It is reported that the authority Ibrahim al-Harbl; 46 
the expert Abu Ahmad b. c Adi; 47 the professor AbO Ishaq al-Isfaraylnl 48 - the 
expert in practical and theoretical law - and others rejected it. We heard that 
AbQ Bakr Ahmad b. Ishaq al-Sibghl 49 - one of the authorities of the Shafi c ites in 
Khurasan - was asked about the student who writes during audition. He said, 
“He should say, "I attended’ ( hadartu ), and not, ‘He transmitted to us,’ or, ‘He 
informed us.’” It is reported that Musa b. HarUn al-Hammal permitted copying 
during the audition and that AbO Hatim al-RazI said, W I wrote in trim’s 50 class 
while he was reciting and I wrote in ( Amr b. MarzQq’s class while he was reciting.” 
It is also reported that one text was recited to c Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak while he 
copied another. There is no difference between the copying of the auditor and 
the copying of the person who validates the audition ( musammi c ). 

Making a distinction is superior to these blanket declarations. Our opinion is 
that the audition is not valid when the copying is such that the student cannot 
comprehend what is being recited, so that sound which reaches his ears is like 
background noise. The audition is valid if, while copying, comprehension is not 
impossible for him, as was the case in what we heard regarding the hadlth expert 
and scholar Abu ’1-Hasan al-Daraqutnl. In his youth, he attended the class of 
Isma c il al-Saffar. 51 He sat copying a volume in his possession while Isma c il was 


45 This may refer to Kifiya , 309-10. 

46 Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Ishaq b. Bashir al-Harbl (198/813-280/894) was an expert in hadlth 
and law who is perhaps best known for having written a book on the rare words appearing in 
the badith igharib a!-hadith)\ Dhahabl, Siyar, 13:356-72. 

47 Abu Ahmad c Abd Allah b. *Adl al-Jurjanl (277/891-365/976) wrote a famous book on weak 
hadlth transmitters entitled al-Kamil Ft du'afa* al-rijal , 7 vols (Beirut, 1404/1984); Sezgin, 
GAS, 1:198-9. 

48 Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim aUsfarayinl (d. 418/1027) was one of the most 
prominent Shafrttes of his era; Dhahabl, Siyar , 17:353-5. 

49 Sibghl (258/872-342/953) combined expertise in law and hadlth; Dhahabl, Siyar , 15:483-9. 

50 c Arim (ca. 140/757-224/839), w r hose real name was Abu TNu c man Muhammad b. al-Fadl 
al-SadGsl, was a prominent transmitter of hadlth whom Abu Hatim al-RazI studied with in 
214/829; Dhahabl, Siyar , 10:265-70. 

51 Aba <Ali Ismael b. Muhammad al-Baghdadl al-Saffar (247/861-341/952) was a transmitter 
of hadlth also known for his knowledge of the Arabic language; Dhahabl, Siyar , 15:440-1. 
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dictating. One of those in attendance said to him, “Your audition is not valid while 
you copy.” Daraqutnl replied, “My comprehension of the dictation is different 
from yours.” Then Daraqutnl said to the man, “Do you recall how many hadith 
the teacher has dictated until now?” He said no. Daraqutnl said, “He has dictated 
eighteen,” and the hadith were counted and found to be as he said. Then 
Daraqutnl said, “The first hadith was from X from Y and its text read such and 
such. The second was from A from B and its text was such and such.” He kept 
giving the isnads and texts of the hadith in the order they were dictated until he 
reached the last of them. The people were astonished by him. God knows best. 

(f). The distinction which we described in regard to copying applies equally to 
the cases when the teacher or the auditor is holding a conversation, or the reciter 
speaks too quickly or murmurs so that some of the words are inaudible, or the 
auditor is too far from the reciter, and similar cases. It is obvious that in, each of 
these cases, missing a small amount — a word or tw r o — may be excused. [If this is 
the case,] it is recommended that the teacher permit all of the auditors to transmit 
the entire volume or book which they heard, even if the term “audition” ( sama c ) 
is to be applied to all of it. When he grants his written authorization (khaff) for 
that book to one of them, he should write: “He heard this book from me and 
I hereby give him permission to relate it from me, or something like this, just 
as some of the earlier teachers used to do. One of the things we hear from the 
Andalusian jurist Abo Muhammad b. Abl 'Abd Allah b. ‘Attab 52 was that his 
father 52 (God be pleased with both of them) said, “In audition licensing is 
indispensable, because sometimes the reciter makes mistakes and the teacher 
ignores it; or the teacher makes mistakes, if he is reciting, and the auditor ignores 
it. So the portion the student missed is restored to him by the licensing.” What we 
have mentioned is an excellent solution. Indeed, we heard that §alih b. Ahmad 
b. Hanbal 54 (God bless them) said, “I said to my falther, ‘When the teacher slurs a 
word - it is known to be such and such and this is not understood from him - do 
you think that the student should relate the correct wording from him?’ He said, 
‘I hope that there will be no difficulty in his doing that.’” 

On the other hand, we read that Khalaf b. Salim al-Mukharrimi ss said, 

“I heard Ibn ‘Uyayna saying, l 'Amr b. Dinar to us’ ( na <Amr tbn Dinar), 

meaning ‘‘Amr b. Dinar transmitted to us’ ( haddathana ); however he 


52 AbO Muhammad 'Abd al-Rahmin b. Abl ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Attab al-Ququbl 
(433/1041-520/1126) was one of the great hadith transmitters of al-Andalus; Dhahabl, Siyar, 
19:514-15. 

53 AbO ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Attab b. Muhsin (383/994-462/1069) was an expert in a 
number of disciplines; Dhahabl, Siyar , 18:328-30. 

54 Abu ’1-Fadl Salih (203/818-265/878) was one of the two talented sons of the imam Ahmad 
b. Hanbal who played a targe role in the propagation of his teaching; Sezgin, GAS , 1:510. 

55 Aba Muhammad Khalaf b. Salim al-Mukharriml al-Baghdidi (d.231/846) was considered to 
be an expert in had ith ; Dhahabl, Siyar, 11:148-50. 
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limited himself to the nun and alif of haddathana . When he was told, 
c Say, “ c Amr transmitted to us,” ’ he said, T will not say it, because I did 
not hear three letters of his utterance of haddathana - and they were 
haddatha - on account of the great crowd.’” 

The crowds in the classes of many of the greatest transmitters of hadlth 
used to be very large, sometimes reaching thousands and thousands. Repetitors 
(mustamlun) conveyed the hadith from the teachers to the crowds so the students 
actually wrote the hadlth down from the teachers through the intermediary of 
the conveyance of the assistants. More than one of the experts permitted students 
to relate that material from the dictator [without mentioning the intervening 
repetitor]. We heard that al-A c mash (God be pleased with him) said, “We were 
attending the class of Ibrahim [al-Nakha c l] and the teaching circle became very 
large. Many times he related a hadlth and those at a distance from him could 
not hear it, so they asked one another what he had said. Then they related these 
hadlth [directly from him] as well as those they actually did hear from him.” We 
heard that a man asked Hammad b. Zayd about a similar situation, saying, “Abu 
Isma c il, what is your opinion?” He said, “Ask those around you.” We also heard 
that the repetitor Abu Muslim 56 said to Ibn TJyayna, “Many of the people cannot 
hear the hadith.” He said, “Can you hear them?” He said yes and Ibn TJyayna 
replied, “Then make them hear them.” 

Others rejected that. We heard that Khalaf b. Tamlm 57 said, “I heard about 
ten thousand hadlth from Sufyan al-Thawrl and I used to ask my companion in 
class [for the ones I did not hear clearly]. I told that to Za>ida and he said to me, 
Transmit from these hadlth only what you have preserved with your heart and 
heard with your own ears.’ So I cast them aw^ay.” We also heard that Abu Nu'aym 
[al-Fadl b. Dukayn] felt it necessary to transmit from his fellow students the 
hadlth from Sufyan and al-A c mash from which he missed a single word or name 
he had to ask his fellows for, not thinking that anything else was possible for him. 

The first view 58 represents an extreme lack of rigor. Indeed, we heard that the 
expert Abu c Abd Allah b. Manda al-Isbahani said to one of his students, “X, for 
you smelling a hadlth is enough for audition!” This statement should either be 
interpreted [to refer to something else] or be left with the person who said it. I found 
from the expert c Abd al-Ghani b. Sa c ld sy from the expert Hamza b. Muhammad 60 


56 

57 

58 

59 

60 


Bukhari, Ta y rikh al-kabir, 3(1):383; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 2(2):317. 

Abo c Abd al-RahmSn Khalaf b. Tamlm a)-Tamiml al-Kufl (d. 213/828) was a well-respected 
transmitter of hadlth; Dhahabl, Siyar , 10:21-3. 

Ibn al-$alah seems to have in mind here the views of Ibrahim al-Nakha c I and Hammad b. 
Zayd, who, it would appear, allowed the student to transmit any amount of material directly 
from the teacher without mentioning the intermediary whom he had to consult. 

Aba Muhammad c Abd al-Ghanl b. Sa ( ld al-Azdi al-Mi§rl (332/944-409/1018) appears to 
have been a very important figure in the history of hadlth scholarship, although none of his 
surviving works have been published yet; Sezgin, GAS , 1:223-5. 

Aba Muhammad Hamza b. Muhammad al-Kinanl (275/888-357/968) was a scholar of hadith 
born in Egy pt; Sezgin, GAS , 1:192-3. < 
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- with his isnad - that c Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdl said, “Smelling a hadlth is 
enough for you.” c Abd al-Ghani said, “Hamza said to us, “Abd al-Rahman b. 
Mahdl means that when that person was asked about the beginning of something 
[that is, a hadlth], he recognized it. It does not refer to laxity in audition. God 

knows best. 


(g). Audition from someone behind a barrier is valid, if, when he relates the 
hadlth personally, his M voice is recognized. It is also valid when the hadlth are 
being recited to him, if his presence behind the barrier is known to one of those 
being granted the audition by him. For recognizing the teacher’s voice or presence, 
one should be permitted to rely upon the word of someone trustworthy. They 
used to hear hadlth from <A%ha and the other wives of the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him) from behind a barrier and they related these hadlth from 
them on the basis of their voice. The expert <Abd al-Ghani b. Sa<ld cited as proof 
of the permissibility of this practice the statement of the Prophet (Peace be 
upon him), “Bilal will call out at night, so eat and drink until Ibn Umm Maktum 
calls out.” w <Abd al-Ghani also related, with his isnad, that Shu'ba said, When 
someone transmits hadlth to you and you do not see his face, do not relate from 
him. Perhaps it is a devil who has taken his shape, w saying, ‘He transmitted to 
us’ and ‘He informed us.’” God knows best. 


(h) When a student hears a hadlth from a teacher and the teacher then says to 
him “Do not relate it from me,” or “I do not grant you permission to relate it from 
me ” or he says, “I did not inform you of it” - or “I recant from my informing 
you of it” - “so do not relate it from me,” without his ascribing that to his having 
made an error in the hadlth, having doubts about it or something like that - but 
rather he forbids the student to relate from him despite being unequivocal that 
it is his hadlth: that does not nullify the student’s audition or form an obstacle to 
the student’s relating from him. The expert Aba Sa<id b. ‘Allyak al-Nlsaburi 


61 Despite the masculine pronouns, it is a question of women here. They normall) transmitted 

out of the view of their male students. ... •<-..■ r .v.'c nfor- 

62 Although the interpretation of this report was not disputed, the justi tea ion o 
pretation was. Ibn Umm Maktflm - the other elements of his name are variously given 
Dhahabl, Siyur, 1:360-5 - and Bilal shared the duty of calling the Nlushm ^“^ dJn 
prayer during the lifetime of the Prophet. The text refers to the fast of the month of Ram^n 
when Muslims are permitted to eat and drink only between the evening and the dawn 
SuyQtl (Tadrib al-ravl , 2:28) pointed to the fact that people who could not «lbnU- 
Maktom were obliged to act upon his call to prayer. Noting that Ibn Umm Maktum h 

his sight as a child, Ibn Hajar (Nukat, 2:879) argued that he was therefore obliged to rel> 
the voice of a person whom he could not see to learn of the advent of daylight 

63 As Sakhswi points out, it would have made slightly better sense if Shu%a had said 

han’t) here rather than “shape” (fura); Path al-Mughith, 2:52. M . . nri was 

64 AbO Sa<id (or AbD Su'd) ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Husayn (or al-Hasan) b. Allyak al-Nisa 
a hadlth collector who died in 431/1039 at an advanced age; Dhahabi, Siyar, 17:50V. 
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asked the professor Abu Ishaq al-Isfaraylni (God bless both of them) about the 
transmitter who intends his. audition for a particular group and someone else 
comes and hears hadlth from him without his knowledge of it: “Is it permissible 
for that unintended student to transmit the hadlth from him?” He answered that 
jt is permissible and thatrcven if the transmitter had said, “lam informing you 
and I am not informing X,” it would not harm X. God knows best. 

Ill Licensing ( ijaza ) is the third means of conveying and receiving hadith. It 
takes several forms. 

(a). Licensing a specific text to a specific person: for instance, the teacher says, 
«I hereby license book X” - or “the contents of this book list of mine (fihrist j 65 )” 
- “to you.” This is the highest form of licensing lacking the transference of the 
text ( munawala ). Some claim that there is no dispute regarding the permissibility 
of this form of licensing and that the Zahirites did not dispute it; rather their 
dispute was over some other type of transmission. The judge Abu M-Walid 
al-Baji al-Maliki 66 went further and categorically denied the existence of any 
dispute. He said, “There is no dispute regarding the permissibility of transmitting 
by license among the forebears of this Community or their successors,” 67 and he 
asserted that there was total unanimity on this. He then mentioned the dispute over 
whether one could act upon the material transmitted this way. God knows best. 

This is false. Large numbers of hadlth scholars, jurists and legal theorists 
have indeed held contradictory opinions over the permissibility of transmitting 
by license. The view which holds licensing as invalid is represented in one of 
the two transmissions from Shafi c i (God be pleased with him) on that topic. 
It was related that his disciple al-Rabl c b. Sulayman 6 * said, “Shafi c I did not use 
to allow licensing for hadlth, and I disagree with Shafi c I on that.” A number of 
other Shaffites, including the judges Husayn b. Muhammad al-MarwarQdhl 69 
and Abu ’1-Hasan al-Mawardl, 70 regarded licensing as invalid. Mawardl stated as 
much unequivocally in his al-Hawi and traced it back to the doctrine of Shafi c I. 


65 Fihrist, fakras , thabat and bam&maj were names applied to the works listing the books a 
scholar was permitted to transmit and the teachers from whom he received them; EP, 2:743-4, 
s.v. Fahrasa. 

66 Sulaymsn b. Khalaf b. SM (403/1013-474/1081) was a renowned Andalusian scholar who 
wrote works in a number of disciplines, including hadlth and law; Dhahabl, Siyar y 18:535-45. 

67 Al-Qacli q y ad, Ilmd\ 89. 

68 AbQ Muhammad al-Rabl c b. SulaymJn al-Muradl (ca. 174/790-270/884) was one of the 
pupils of Shafi c i most responsible for preserving his teachings; Dhahabl, Siyar, 12:587-91. 

69 AbQ c AlI IJusayn b. Muhammad at-MarwarQdhi (d. 462/1069) was one of the great Shafi c ite 
scholars of Khurasan; Dhahabl, Siyar , 18:260-2. 

70 The career of Abu ’1-Hasan ‘All b. Muhammad b. Habib al-Mawardl (364/974-450/1058) 
reached its apogee when he w as appointed the chief judge of Baghdad. Among his works on 
Shafftte law r is Kitdb al-Ahkdm al-sul(dniya y a seminal work on public law; Dhahabl, Siyar ; 
18:64-7. 
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Both of them said, “If licensing were licit, traveling to collect hadith would 
become pointless.” This expression is also related from ShuTja and others. The 
authority Ibrahim b. Ishaq al-Harbi, AbO Muhammad c Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
al-Isbahanl 71 - nicknamed u Abu ’l-Shaykh” - and the expert Abtl Nasr al-Wahli 
al-Sijzl were among the scholars of hadith who regarded licensing as invalid. 
AbO Nasr related declarations of its incorrectness from a number of those he met, 
saying U I heard a number of scholars saying, ‘The implication of a transmitter 
saying, “I hereby license you to relate from me,” is I hereby license you to do 
something which is not allowed by the law, because the law does not permit 
the transmission of material which was not heard.’ ” Similar to this is what Abu 
Bakr Muhammad b. Thabit al-Khujandl 72 - one of the Shafi c ites who regarded 
licensing as invalid - related from AbO Tahir al-Dabbas 73 - one of the authorities 
of the Hanafites. He said, “When someone says to someone else, T hereby license 
you to relate from me what you did not hear,’ it is like his saying, ‘I hereby 
license you to ascribe lies to me.’ ” 

The established practice and the doctrine of large numbers of scholars of 
hadith and others are in favor of permitting licensing and allowing transmission 
on the basis of it. However, there is some obscurity in the argument made for this. 
We may say: when the teacher licenses the student to relate his transmissions 
from him, he has communicated them to him collectively ( jumlaian ), and it is the 
same as if he had communicated them to him word by word ( tafsilan ). As in 
the case discussed above regarding “recitation to the teacher ,’” 4 the validity of the 
teacher’s communicating his transmissions to his students does not rest upon 
his explicit verbal declaration. Rather, the aim is for the teacher to make the 
student understand [that this is the material he transmits 75 ] and for the student 
to comprehend this; and that occurs through the act of licensing which creates 
this understanding. God knows best. 

Just as relation on the basis of licensing is permitted, acting upon the material 
transmitted that way is necessary. This is in conflict with the doctrine of those 
Zahirites and the others who have followed them who held that it is not necessary 
to act upon it, and that a hadith transmitted this way is the same as a loose hadith 
( mursal ). This is incorrect, because there is nothing in the act of licensing that 
impairs the cohesiveness or trustworthiness of the material transmitted in this 
w^ay. God knows best. 


7 1 Abu TShaykh (274/887-369/979) was one of the greatest scholars of hadith of the fourth/ tenth 
century; Sezgin, GAS y 1:200-1. 

72 AbO Bakr Muhammad b. c Abd al-Lapf b. Muhammad b. Thabit al-Khujandl taught in the 
Nizamlya in Baghdad and died in a village near Hamadhan in 552/1157; Dhahabl, Siyar, 
20:386-7. 

73 AbO T^hir Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Sufyan al-DabbSs (d. ca, 340/951) was one of the 
most prominent Hanafites in Iraq; Laknawl, Fatr&id, 187. 

74 Seep. 103. 

75 See Sakha wl, Fath al-Mughith t 2:64. 
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(b) . Licensing an unspecified text to a specific person: for instance, the teacher 
says, “I hereby license everything I heard”- or “everything I relate” - “to you,” 
or something similar. The dispute over this type of licensing is stronger and 
more common. The majority of scholars, including transmitters of hadlth, jurists 
and others, permit transmitting by this means as well as the first and also deem 
it necessary to act on the material related in this way in accordance with its 
stipulation. 1 * God knows best. 

(c) . Licensing, an unspecified person under a general designation: for instance, 
the teacher says, “I hereby license the Muslims,” or “I hereby license everyone,” 
or “I hereby license my contemporaries,” or something similar. This is a form 
which the modem proponents of permitting licensing in principle discussed 
and the permissibility of which they disputed. If it is coupled with a restrictive 
designation or the like, it is more likely to be permitted. The expert Abu Bakr 
al-Khatib was one of those who permitted every form of it. 77 We heard that 
the expert Abo c Abd Allah b. Manda said, “I hereby license everyone who says, 
‘There is no God but God.’” According to what al-fChatlb related, the judge 
Abu ’1-Tayyib al-Tabari 7 * - one of the expert jurists - permitted the licensing of 
all Muslims alive at the time the act of licensing takes place. 7 * Aba Muhammad b. 
Sa'ld™ - one of the greatest of the teachers of al-Andalus - licensed every student 
of hadlth who entered Cordova. A number of scholars, including Abu c Abd Allah 
b. <Attab (God be pleased with them), concurred with him in permitting that. 
Someone who asked Aba Bakr al-Hazimi 81 about this form of global licensing 
{al-ijaza al-'-amma) told me that one of things he said in reply was that the 
experts of his time, like the expert Abu ’l- { Ala }M and others, leaned towards 
permitting it. (God knows best.) We have not seen nor heard of anyone who is 


76 Bt-shartihi: It is difficult to determine what this phrase refers to. Nawawl omits it in his 
abridgement and most commentators ignore it. Sakhawi suggests that it is “the stipulation of 
licensing” (sharf ttl-tjdza) to be discussed below; Sakhawi, Fa/f> ai-Mughith, 2:66 (and repeated 
in Zahariys’ al-An?arI, Fath al-Baqi, 2:64). This would appear to be the stipulation - which 
Ibn al-Salah rejects (see below, p. 117) — that licensing is valid only when “the licensor is 
knowledgeable regarding what he is licensing and the licensee is a scholar.” 

77 Al-Ijaza li-’l-ma l dum wa-’l-majhiil in Subhi al-Badrl al-Samarra’l, Majm&Ht rastVil ft HilUm 


al-hadith (Medina, 1389/1969), 80. 

78 Abu ’l-Tayyib Tahir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Tabari (348/959-450/1058) was an important ShafMte 
jurist; EP, 10:15-16; Sezgin, GAS, 1:502; Eh, 1:390. 

79 Ijaza, 80. 

80 AbQ Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘id al-Shantajali al-Qurfubl was a respected transmitter of 
hadlth who spent a number of years in Mecca. He died in Cordova in 436/1045; Ibn Bashkuwal, 
Kitab a /-St /a, 2 vols (Cairo, 1966), 1:271-3. 

81 Abu Bakr Muhammad b. MQsa b. ‘Uthman al-Hazimi (548/1153-581/1185) was a Shafi'ite 
who settled in Baghdad. He specialized in hadlth and his most famous works may be Kitab 
ttl-Nasikh wa-'l-tnansBbh and Shurut al-tPtmma ; Dhahabi, Siyar, 21:167—72. 

82 Abu ’l-<Ala’ al-Hasan b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-HamadhSnl (488/1095-569/1173) was an expert 
w hadlth and in several other religious sciences; Dhahabi, Siyar, 21:40-7. 
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worthy of emulation actually using this form of licensing and relating by it, not 
even the small group of late-comers who viewed it as valid. Licensing in principle 
is a weakness. By this extension and relaxation, it becomes a much greater weakness 
which should not be tolerated. God knows best. 

(d). Licensing an unknowable person ( majhul ) or an unknowable text, and 
the question of an act of licensing bearing a condition, are appended to this 
discussion: for instance, the teacher says, “I hereby license Muhammad b. Khalid 
al-Dimashql,” and at that time there are a number of people who share this name 
(mw) and lineage ( nasab ) and the one being licensed is not specified. Or the teacher 
says, “I hereby license X to relate from me Kitab al-Sunan ( The Book ofSunnas ),” 
and he transmits a number of books of sunnas know n by this title and he does 
not specify which is meant. This is a defective and w orthless form of licensing. 

This is not the same as the case when someone licenses a number of 
people whose name and lineage are specified, while he is ignorant of their 
identity and is not acquainted with them. That does not impair the 
validity of the licensing, just as a teacher not knowing a student who 
attended his class does not affect the validity of that student’s audition. 
(God knows best.) Even if the teacher licenses those whose names are 
designated in a letter requesting licensing ( htijaza ) and he is ignorant of 
their identity and their lineage, not even knowing how many of them 
there are and without having scrutinized their names one by one; the 
licensing should also be considered valid. This is analogous to the validity 
of the audition of those who attended a teacher’s class to hear hadith from 
him, even if the teacher does not know them at all, does not know' how 
many of them there are and does not scrutinize their persons one by one. 

When the teacher says, “I hereby license whomever X w r ants,” or the like, it 
contains unknow r ability ( jahala ) [in regard to the identity of the individuals being 
licensed] and the stipulation of a condition. So the presumption is that it is not 
valid. The judge Abu ’1-Tayyib al-Tabari aLShafift gave a legal opinion to that 
effect, when the expert al-Khatib asked him about this. 83 He reasoned that it 
is licensing an unknow able person and it is as if he had said, “I hereby license 
some people,” without any specification. Sometimes it is argued that it is invalid 
because it also bears a condition. Whatever is vitiated by unknowability is also 
vitiated by the stipulation of a condition, according to what is known to be the 
opinion of some people. [The Shafi c ite] al-Khatib related that Abu Yala b. al-Farra 5 
al-Hanball 84 and Abu ’1-Fadl b. TJmrus al-Malikl* s permitted this form of licensing 


83 Ijaza, 81-2. 

84 Abfl YVJ3 b. Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. Muhammad aJ-Farra’ (380/990-458/1066) was a 
very prominent Hanbalite legal scholar in Baghdad; Dhahabi, Siyar y 18:89—91. 

85 Abu 'l-Fadl Muhammad b. c Ubayd Allah b. c UmrQs al-Malikl (372/983-452/1060) was one 
of the leading Malikite scholars in Baghdad; Dhahabi, Siyar , 18:73-4. 
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and these three were leaders of their respective schools at that time in Baghdad . 86 
The unknowability in this form of licensing arises in the second part of the 
clause due to the presence of volition, .in contrast to unknowability occurring in 
the case when the teacher licenses “some people.” When the teacher says, “I 
hereby license whoever wants it,” it is the same as if he had said, “I hereby 
license whomever X wants.” (God knows best.) Rather, the former contains 
more unknowability and is more diffuse from the standpoint that - in contrast to 
the latter - it is conditional on the volition of innumerable people. This is also 
true in the case where the teacher licenses whoever wants to be licensed by him. 

If the teacher licenses whoever desires to transmit from him, this is closer 
to being permissible because the delegation of transmission by the license to 
the volition of the licensee is a necessary component of every act of licensing. 
Despite the fact that this formula is in the form of a stipulation, it is merely a 
clarification of what is necessary to carry out the transmission and a description 
of the circumstance, and in reality there is no imposition of a condition. 

For this reason, some Shaffiite authorities permit the seller to say in a 

commercial transaction, “I hereby sell you this for such-and-such price, 

if you desire,” with the purchaser saying, “I hereby accept,” 

The following was found in the handwriting of the expert Abu M-Fath Muhammad 
b. aLHusayn al-Azdl al-Mawsill :* 7 “I hereby license the transmission of that to 
everyone who wants to transmit it from me.” When the teacher says, “I hereby 
license such and such to X, if he desires to transmit it from me,” or “to you, 
if you desire,” or “you like,” or “you want;” the most obvious and strongest view 
is that this is permissible, since the element of unknowability and the reality of 
the imposition of a stipulation have disappeared and only their form remains. 
Knowledge belongs to God (He is exalted). 

(e). Licensing a yet-to-be-born person (ma^dum), and let us discuss along 
with this the licensing of young children: this is a type of licensing which some 
modern scholars have discussed extensively and they have disagreed over its 
permissibility. An example of it is when you say, “I hereby license whoever will 
be born to X.” If he links the yet-to-be-born person to a living person (mawjud) 
by saying, “I hereby license X and whoever will be born to him,” or “I hereby 
license you, your sons and your descendants for as long as they continue to 
reproduce;” it is closer to being permitted than the first example. For a similar 
reason, the Shafifites permit the second kind and not the first in the establishment 
of a charitable trust {waqf}. The Malikites and Hanafites - or at least some of 
them - permit both kinds in a charitable trust. Aba Bakr b. Abi Da wad al-Sijistanl 


86 Ijaza, 82. 

87 Abu ’l-Fath Muhammad b. al-Husavn al-Azdl al-Maw§ili (d. 374/985) wrote works on a 

number of aspects of the study of hadith; Sezgin, 1 : 199-200, 
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was one of the early hadlth scholars who performed this second kind of licensing. 
We heard that he was asked for licensing and said, “I hereby license you, your 
children and the offspring of the offspring,” meaning those who had not yet 
been born. 

The expert Abu Bakr al-Khatib deemed it permissible to license a yet-to-be- 
born individual in the first instance without any link to a living person. 88 He 
said that he heard Abu Ya c la b. al-Farra 5 al-Hanbali and Abu ’1-Fadl b. c Umrus 
al-Malikl permitting that. 89 

The jurist Abu Nasr b. al-Sabbagh also related the permissibility of that. 

He said, “Some people are of the opinion that it is permissible to license 
someone not yet created. This is the opinion only of those who believe 
that licensing is the granting of permission ( idhin ) to transmit and not an 
instance of face-to-face communication ( muhadatha ).” 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi then explained the argument for invalidating this kind of 
licensing, and this was the view his teacher, the judge and authority Abu ’1-Tayyib 
al-Tabari, settled on. 90 That is the correct view and no other is appropriate, 
because licensing falls under the heading of communicating the licensed material 
collectively, as we said above in the discussion of the validity of the general 
principle of licensing. Just as communicating information to a yet-to-be-born 
person cannot be valid, licensing a yet-to-be-born person cannot be valid. If we 
had judged licensing to be granting permission, that would still not be valid for 
a yet-to-be-born person, just as granting permission in regard to the deputation 
of a yet-to-be-born person is not valid, because the yet-to-be-born person is in a 
state in which the act permitted was not valid from him. 

This also necessarily renders void the licensing of a young child whose 
audition is not valid. Al-Khatib said, “I asked the judge Abu ’1-Tayyib al-Tabari 
about licensing a small child: ‘Is the child’s age or his capacity for discrimination 
taken into consideration for determining its validity in the way they are taken into 
consideration in determining the validity of his audition?’ He said, ‘They are not 
taken into consideration.’ I then said to him, ‘One of our colleagues said, “Licensing 
is not valid for those whose audition is not valid.” ’ He said, ‘Sometimes it is valid 
for the teacher to license someone who is absent while that person’s audition 
would not be valid.’ ” 91 Al-Khatib cited as evidence for the validity of licensing a 
child the fact that licensing is only the licensor allowing the licensee to transmit 
from him, and it is valid to allow someone who has reached the age of reason 
and someone who has not. He said, “In accordance with this, we saw all of our 
teachers licensing children who were absent, without inquiring about their age 
and level of discrimination. We never saw them under any circumstance license 


88 Ijaza, 81. 

89 Ijaza , 81. 

90 Ijaza, 80-81. 

91 Kifaya, 325. 
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anyone who was not yet born.” 92 It seems that they regarded a child fit for this 
w ay of receiving hadith so that he could validly transmit on the basis of it after 
he had attained the qualifications necessary for transmitting. This arose from 
their desire to expand the means of perpetuating the isnad — which has been 
granted to this Community alone - and to bring the child closer to the Messenger 
of God (Peace be upon him). God knows best. 

(f). Licensing something the licensor has not yet heard or received; at all to a 
licensee to relate when the licensor afterward receives it: someone who reported 
from the judge c Iyad b. Musa - one of the illustrious figures of his age in North 
Africa - informed me that he said, “I have not seen any of the teachers of old 
speak about this and I saw some of the modern scholars and our contemporaries 
doing it. It is said that Abu ’1-Walid Ytinus b. Mughith 93 - the judge of Cordova 
- was asked to license all of the material he had related up to that date and all of 
what he would later relate, and he refused. The person who asked him became 
angry and one of his colleagues said to him, ‘He should give you something he 
has not taken? That is impossible!’ ” c Iyad said, “This is the correct view .” 94 

This view can be supported whether licensing is judged to be communicating 
the licensed material collectively or to be granting permission. If licensing is 
considered to be communication, this kind of licensing is not valid, because how 
can a person communicate something he has no information about? If licensing 
is considered to be granting permission, the invalidation rests upon the dispute 
over the validation of granting permission in deputation for something that the 
person giving the permission - the deputizer - does not yet possess. An instance 
of this w ould be someone appointing an agent to sell a slave which he intends to 
buy. Indeed, some Shafi c ites permitted that. The correct view is that this kind of 
licensing is invalid. So, it is incumbent on whoever wants to transmit by license 
from a teacher who has granted him license for, for instance, all* of what he has 
heard to undertake an investigation in order to ascertain that the material he 
wants to transmit from him is something which the teacher heard before the 
date of the licensing. 

When the teacher says, “I hereby license to you everything I heard w hich 
seems valid to you and will seem valid to you” ( ajaztu laka ma sahha 
wa-yasihhu Hndaka min masmu c ati\ it is not like the above case. Indeed, 
Daraqutnl and others did do this. It is permissible for the student to 
transmit from his teacher by virtue of that formula whatever after the 
granting of the license becomes established in his mind as being something 
the teacher heard before the licensing. That is permitted, even if the teacher 


92 Kifaya , 326. 

93 Abu ’l-Walld Yunus b. Mughith al-Qurtubl (338/949-429/1038) held a number of positions 
of religious authority in Muslim Spain; Dhahabl, Siyar , 17:569-70. 

94 Ilma\ 106. 
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savs only, “everything which seems valid to you,” without, “and wi 
seem valid.” This is because what is meant is, “I hereby license you to 
transmit from me everything which seems valid to you,” and the point 
to be taken into consideration in that case is the validity of that material 
in the student’s mind at the time he relates it. God knows best. 

(g). Licensing previously licensed material: For instance, the teacher says, ‘I 
hereby license you the materials licensed to me,” or, I hereby icense y u o 
transmit everything I was licensed' to transmit.” Some modern scholars whose 
views are not taken into consideration have forbidden this. The correct view 
- and the one which is followed in practice - is that it is permissible t is 
not comparable to the forbidden practice of deputing an agent without the 
permission of the original deputizer. I read that the North 
AbO ‘Amr al-Saftqus,* said, “I heard the expert Abu 

‘Licensing on the basis of licensing is effective and permissible. The expert 
aLOatlb related that the hadith expert and authority Abu ’1-Hasan al-Diraqutnl 
the expert Abu VAbbas - known as Ibn TJqda al-Kdfi” - and others permitted 
T' The juris, and ascetic Nasr b. Ibrahim al-Maqdis." used to uansmu b, 
licensing from licensing, sometimes to the extent of puttmg together three 

consecutive licensings in his transmission. , . c 

The student who transmits previously licensed material on the basis of a 
license should study the particulars and dictates of the licensing grante y e 
teacher of his teacher in order that he does not transmit by it something that does 
not properly come under it. When, for example, the licensing of the teacher s 
teacher tokes the form, “I hereby license to him everything I heard which seems 
valid to him,” and the student has seen some of the material heard bytheteacher 
of his teacher, he may not transmit this material from his own teacher from 
teacher until it becomes clear that it is something which ,n the ™ ftf L|s teacher 
belonged to the material heard by the teacher who licensed him The mere lac 
that the material now seems valid to the student is not enough to fulfill the wo 


95 Abu <Amr qjthmUn b. Ab, Bakr b. Hamtld al-Saftqusl was a fifth-/cleventh-century badnh 

scholar who traveled extensively in the East and Andalusia l****^^^^^ 
Humaydl Jadhmat al-muqtabisft dhikr wullt al-Andalus (Ca.ro, 1966), 303-4, Ibn Bashkuw 

96 Ate N^mAhmad b. <Abd Allah al-4bahanl (336/947-430/1038) was one of the great 
scholars of hadlth. He is best known for his biographical dicMy ► t e sc o a 
Isfahan, Dhikr akhbtr I } bahan (ed. S. Dedenng, 2 

most prominent Sufis, Hilyat al-amliyS> wa-fabaqit al-a&ya (Ca.ro, 1351/1932 

„ Siv^A^Mubtutnud b. S.td b. -U,d. (249/M-3U/944) « • 

hadlth expert famous for his Shiite leanings; Sezgin, GAS, 1.182. 

% S’b iw *'-“»<•« <«”' 4,o, ,oiM *'!sr * <oy 

Shafrite who ended his career in Damascus; Dhahabl, Siyar , 19.U0-4 . 
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and stipulation of his teacher’s teacher. The blunders of those who do not 
understand this and similar matters will be many. God knows best. 

These are the types of licensing which require explanation, and other types can 
be derived from them. Those who study the matter will be able to figure out how 
the other types should be dealt with on the basis of what we have dictated, God 
(He is exalted) willing. We will now draw attention to some other matters. 

1. We heard that the author and litterateur Abu ’1-Hasan Ahmad b. Faris’ 00 
(God bless him) said, u The meaning of 'licensing’ (ijaza) in the speech of the 
early Arabs is derived from 'the giving of a quantity of water’ {jawdz al-mo?) 
whereby the livestock and crops in someone’s possession may be watered. It 
is said, ‘I asked X to give me a quantity of water (istajaztu) and he gave me a 
quantity of water (ajazani) y y when he gives you water for your land and your 
livestock. In the same fashion, the student asks the scholar 'to give him a 
drink’ of his knowledge and he 'gives him a drink’ of it.” In accordance with 
this interpretation, the licensor should say, “I hereby license X everything 
I heard” or “everything I relate” ( ajaztu fulanan masmu^dti aw marwiydtt ), 
making it transitive, without any preposition, there being no need to mention 
the phrase “the transmission of’ or anything similar. Those who equate 
"licensing” with allowing, granting permission or authorizing need to do that; 
and that is recognized. The licensor should then say, for instance, “I hereby 
license to X the transmission of everything I heard” ( ajaztu li-fuldnin riwayaia 
masmu c dti). Some advocates of this view nevertheless say, “I hereby license 
to him everything I heard” {ajaztu lahu masmu^dti). This is a form of ellipsis 
the like of which is not obscure. God knows best. 

2. Licensing is recommended only when the licensor is knowledgeable regarding 
what he is licensing and the licensee is a scholar, because licensing is a 
facilitation and a concession suitable for scholars because of the pressing 
need for it. Some of them have gone too far in this regard and made this 
recommendation a stipulation ( shart ) for licensing. Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Walld 
b. Bakr al-Malikl 101 related such a view from Malik (God be pleased with 
him). The expert Abu TJmar [b. c Abd al-Barr] said, “The correct view is 
that licensing is only permitted for the person skilled in the craft and for 
something specific, without problems in its isnad.” 102 God knows best. 

3. When the licensor writes his license, he should pronounce it out loud. If he 
merely writes it, it is still a permissible form of licensing when it is coupled 
with the intention of licensing. However, it is inferior in status to the license 


100 Ibn Paris (d. 395/1005) was the author of numerous works on the Arabic language; Sezgin, 
GAS , 7:360-1, 8:209-14, 9:194. 

101 Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Walld b. Bakr b. Makhlad al-Maliki (d. 392/1002) was a well-traveled expert 
in liadlth and the Arabic language; Dhahabl, Siyar y 17:65-7. 

102 bayan al-Hlm wa-fadlihi , ed. ( Abd al-Karlm al-Khatib (Cairo, 1975), 480. 
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spoken out loud. Reckoning that kind of licensing as sound is not far-fetched, 
because merely writing the license belongs to the same class of transmission 
as “recitation to the teacher” which - although the teacher does not pronounce 
the material recited to him - has been made tantamount to his communicating 
to the student the material recited to him, as was explained above. God knows 

best. 


IV Transference (munawala) is the fourth means of receiving and taking up 
hadith. It has two forms. 




(a) Transference coupled with licensing: this is the absolutely highest kind of 
licensing. It takes several forms. One of them is the teacher handing the student 
the original text of his audition or a copy collated against it, saying, “This is my 
audition” - or “my transmission” - “from X. Transmit it from me - or “I 
hereby license you to relate it from me,” and then placing it in his possession; or 
the teacher saying, “Take it, copy it, collate your copy against it and then return 
it to me,” or something similar. 

Another form is the student bringing the teacher a book or personal collection 
of his hadith and presenting it to him. The teacher - assuming he is cognizant 
and alert - examines it and returns it to him, saying to him, “I have read what is in 
this and they are my hadith from X” - or “my transmission from my teachers is 
in it” - “so transmit it from me” - or “I hereby license you to transmit it from 
me ” Several of the authorities in hadith have called this “presentation” ( l ard). 
In our earlier discussion of “recitation to the teacher,” we said that it is also called 
“presentation.” So let us call that “presentation by recitation” ( a ) and 
let us call this “presentation by transference” (W al-munawala). God knows best. 

This transference coupled with licensing occupies the place of audition in 
the opinion of Malik and a number of the authorities in hadith. 


The expert Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Hakim al-NlsabOrl related from many of 
the early scholars that the aforementioned “presentation by transference 
is equal to audition. This applies as well to similar forms of transference 
coupled with licensing. Among those from whom al-Hakim related this 
view were a number of Medinese, including Ibn Shihab al-Zuhrl, Rabl<at 
al-Ra 5 y Yahya b. Sa c ld al-Ansarl and the imam Malik b. Anas; some 
Meccans, including Mujahid, Abu ’l-Zubayr [al-Makkl] and ftn^ayna; 
some Kufans, including ‘Alqama [b. Qays] al-Nakha% Ibrahim al-Nakha I 
and Sha'bl; a group of Basrans, including Qatada, Abu l- c Allya an 
Abu ’l-Mutawakkil al-Najl; 1M a number of Egyptians, including Ibn 

103 Abu ’l-'Allva Rufay' b. Mihrin al-Riyihi converted to Islam in the caliphate of Aba Bakr and 
became one of the great experts in the proper recitation of the <**.. The sources date fa. 
death variously between 90/709 and 106/724; DhahabI, Siyar , 4:207-13^ 

104 Abu U-Mutawakkil 'All b. DawOd al-Najl was an obscure transmitter who died in 1 

DhahabI, Siyar , 5:8-9. 
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\Vahb, Ibn al-Qasim ,0S and Ashhab ; 106 and others in Syria and Khurasan. 
AUdakim also saw that a number of his own teachers subscribed to that 
view . 107 There is some confusion in al-Hakim’s discussion because he has 
in some cases confounded remarks regarding “presentation by recitation” 
with comments on “presentation by transference” and treated them the 
same. 

The correct view is that “transference by presentation” cannot take the place of 
audition, and that it is inferior in status to verbal transmission and communication 
through recitation. Indeed, al-Hakim himself said about this kind of presentation, 
“The jurists of Islam who gave opinions over the permissible and the forbidden 
did not regard it as equal to audition. Shafi c I, Awza c I, Buwaytl , 108 Muzanl , 109 AbO 
Hanlfa, Sufyan al-Thawrl, Ahmad b. Hanbal, Ibn al-Mubarak, Yahya b. Yahya 
and IshJq b. Rahawayh advocated that opinion. We observed our authorities 
adhering and subscribing to it, and we do too.” m God knows best. 

Another form of transference with licensing is when the teacher “transfers” 
his book to the student and licenses him to relate it from him, and then the 
teacher keeps the book in his possession and does not give it to the student. 
Because the student does not come into possession of the material he receives 
and it is absent from him, this form of transference falls short of the previously 
mentioned ones. It will be permissible for the student to relate the material from 
the teacher when he takes possession of the book or a copy collated with it in 
a fashion which convinces him of its agreement with the material the license 
covered. However, this is still considered to be a form of licensing lacking actual 
transference. Thus, transference in a case like this hardly possesses any advantage 
over a case of licensing a specific text without the act of transference. Indeed, 
several jurists and legal theorists have concluded that it possesses no [special] 
efficacy or benefit. Nevertheless, the expert scholars of hadith in early and modem 
times - or at least some of them - believe it to have a. considerable advantage. 
Knowledge belongs to God (He is exalted). 

Another form of transference with licensing is a student bringing a book or 
a personal hadith collection to a teacher and saying, “This is your transmission, 
so transfer it to me and license me to transmit it,” and the teacher agreeing to this 
without looking at the text and making certain that he transmitted all. of it. This 


105 AbQ c Abd Allah <Abd al-Rahman b. al-Qasim al- c Utaql (132/749-191/806) was a Malikite 
legal scholar whose views are recorded in a mudawwana\ Sezgin, GAS> 1:465-6. 

106 Aba <Amr Ashhab b. c Abd al- c Aziz al-Qaysi (145/762-204/819) was an important Egyptian 
Malikite legal scholar; Sezgin, Gy4S , 1:466-7. 

107 i UlUm , 257-8, 

108 Aba Ya<qQb Yasuf b. Yahya al-Buwayti (d. 231/845) was one of the students of the imam 
Shlfft responsible for the spread of his teachings; Sezgin, GAS , 1:491. 

109 AbQ Ibrahim Ismael b. Yahya al-Muzani (175/792-264/877) was a disciple of the imam 
Shafi c i and his Mukhta$ar is one of the fundamental works of ShafYite law; Sezgin, GAS y 
1:492-3. 

*10 <Ula m al-hadith, 259-60. 
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[by itself] is impermissible and invalid. If the information and the knowledge of 
the student may be trusted, it is permissible to rely on him in that regard. This 
is a permissible form of licensing, just as reliance on a student is permissible in 
“recitation to the teacher” to the extent that he may be the one reciting from the i 
original text, when he is someone whose knowledge and religion may be trusted. 

Abu Bakr al-Khatlb (God bless him) said, “If the teacher were to say, ‘Transmit 
the contents of this book from me, if they are my hadith. I am not responsible 
for any error or misapprehension,’ that would be permissible and good.”" 1 God 
knows best. 

(b). Transference without licensing: here the teacher transfers the book to the 
student — as described above in the beginning — merely saying, These are my 
hadith,” or “my audition,” without saying, “Transmit it from me,” or “I hereby 
license you to transmit it from me,” or something similar. This is a defective 
form of transference and transmission by it is not permissible. More than one of 
the jurists and legal theorists have found fault with the transmitters of hadith who 
permitted it and allowed transmission by it. Al-Khatib related that a number of 
scholars regarded it as sound and allowed transmission by it. We will mention 
- God (He is praised and exalted) willing - the opinion of those who permitted 
transmission on the basis of the teacher’s mere declaration (i ( /fl»i) to the student 
that a particular book is what he heard from X. This form of transference is 
better than the declaration by itself and it is superior because of the element 
of transference it contains, since the act of transference itself is not devoid of 
the implication that the teacher is granting permission to transmit the text. God 
knows best. 

Remarks on the way a transmitter should express transference and licensing 
It is related that some early scholars and some of those who came after them 
» permitted the unqualified application of “He transmitted to us” ( haddathana ) 
and “He informed us” ( akhbarana ) to transmission by transference. That is 
related from Zuhri, Malik and others. It is in accordance with the doctrine of all 
of the scholars cited above who made “presentation by transference” coupled 
with licensing equivalent to audition. Something similar was also related from 
some people in regard to transmission by licensing. The expert Abu Nu'aym 
al-Isbahani - the author of many works on the science of hadith - used to 
apply “He informed us” without qualification to the hadith he related by 
license. We heard that he said, “When I say, ‘He transmitted to us’ it is audition. 
When I say, ‘He informed us,’ without further qualification, it is an instance o 
licensing, even if I do not say, ‘by licensing’ ( ijazatan ), ‘by writing’ ( kitabalan ), 
‘he wrote to me’ {kataba ilayya ), or, ‘he granted me permission to transmit 
from him’ ( adhina li ft ’l-riwaya ( anhu ).” The historian Aba <Ubayd Allan 


111 Kifiya y 328. 
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a l-Marzubani 112 - the author of a number of works of secular history - used to 
relate most of the material in his books by license without audition and he used 
to say for licensing, “He informed us,” without further elucidation. According 
t0 a i-Khatlb, that was something for which Marzubani was criticized . 113 

The sound and preferred view which the majority follow in practice and 
which the earnest and scrupulous have adopted is to forbid the unqualified 
application of “He transmitted to us,” “He informed us” and similar expressions 
to material received by transference or licensing and to designate that material 
with qualified versions of these expressions which indicate the true situation. 
The transmitter should say, “X informed us” - or “transmitted to us” - “by 
transference and by license” ( mundrvalatan rpa-tjazatan) y “He informed us by 
license,” “He informed us by transference,” “He informed us by granting 
permission (i idhnan ),” “Under his grant of permission is” {ft idhnihi ), “One of 
the things he granted me permission for is” {ftmd adhina li fihi), or “One of the 
things which he gave me leave to transmit from him is” {ftmd atlaqa li riwayatahu 
( anhu). Or he should say, “X licensed to me” ( ajdza li fuldn ), “X licensed me 
such and such” (ajazani fuldn kadhd wa-kadha ), “X transferred to me” ( ndwalani 
fuldn) and similar expressions. 

Some people have designated licensing with terms which have not kept them 
safe from misrepresentation or at least a trace of it. Examples are someone saying 
for licensing, “He informed us verbally ( mushahdfatari)f when the teacher had 
only spoken the license out loud to him; or, saying “X informed us by writing” 
- or “in what he wrote to me,” or “in his letter” {ft kitdbihi) - when the teacher 
had only written out the license for him. Even if a number of modern hadith 
scholars have employed these expressions technically, they are still not free of a 
trace of misrepresentation on account of the ambiguity they contain and their 
similarity to what a student says when the teacher writes the hadith themselves 
to him in a letter. 

It is reported that Awza c l designated licensing by saying, “He apprised 
us” {khabbarand) and he designated recitation to him by saying, “He 
informed us.” Many modern scholars have adopted the convention of 
applying “He told us” {anbtfand) without further qualification to licensing, 
and that is the preference of al-Walld b. Bakr - the author of al-Wajdza 
ft [tajwiz] al-ijdza {The Epitome in [i declaring ] Licensing [to be Valid]). In 
earlier times people viewed “He told us” as the same as “He informed 
us.” The exacting expert Abu Bakr al-Bavhaqi inclined toward this w hen 
he used to say, “X told me by licensing” ( anbcPani fuldn ijazatan), and 
this also complies with the convention of modern scholars. (God knows 


112 Abd qjbayd Allah Muhammad b. ^mran b. Musa al-Marzuban! (290/903-384/994) was a 
Mu c tazilite scholar from Baghdad who composed a vast number of books on historical and 
literary subjects; Brockdmann, GAL , Suppi 1: 190; EP , 6:634—5. 

113 Ta'nkh Baghdad, 3:135-6. 
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best.) We heard that the expert AbO c Abd Allah al-Hakim (God bless 
him) said, “The view I prefer and the one which I saw most of my 
teachers and the authorities of my age following is for the student to say, 

“X told me,” for the material which was presented to the transmitter 
and which the transmitter orally licensed the student to transmit. The 
student should say, “X wrote to me,” for the material which the 
transmitter sent to him from another city without orally licensing him. 

We heard that Abu <Amr b. Abl Ja'far b. Hamdan al-Nisaburi"* said, “I 
heard my father saying, ‘Whenever Bukhari says, “X said to me,” it is an 
instance of presentation and transference.’” It is reported that some 
transmitters expressed licensing by saying, “X informed us that (anna) Y 
transmitted to him” - or “Y informed him.” We read that the authority 
Abu SulaymSn al-Khattabi preferred this or related it. This is terminology 
that does not even remotely indicate licensing. It is more appropriate for 
when the student hears only the isnad from the teacher and the teacher 
licenses to him the text which follows it. The word “that” in the phrase, 

“X informed me that Y informed him” implies the presence of the 
principle of communication, even if the informant treated the material 
collectively and did not mention it word by word. 

Modern transmitters often indicate an instance of licensing which took place 
in the transmission of someone above the teacher who granted the audition to 
them with the word “from” ( l an). So when one of them is given audition by a 
teacher on the basis of his license from his teacher, he says, “I recited to X from 
Y.” If the student heard hadlth from his teacher on the basis of his teacher’s 
license from his teacher and there was no audition [between the student s teacher 
and his teacher or] the student is in doubt [as to whether the transmission 
between his own teacher and his teacher was audition or merely licensing"*], 
application of the word “from” is reasonable. “From” may be applied with equal 
accuracy to both audition and licensing. God knows best. 

Be aware that the impermissibility of the unqualified application of He 
transmitted to us” and “He informed us” to licensing is not negated by the 
licensor granting permission to apply it, as some teachers are wont to do. When 
granting a license to someone, they say, “If the student wishes, he maj saj, e 
transmitted to us’ and if he wishes, he may say, ‘He informed us.’” So let that 
be known. Knowledge belongs to God (He is blessed and exalted). 

V Correspondence (mukataba) is the fifth means of conveying and taking up 
hadlth. It consists of the teacher sending some of his had'th in his own handwriting 


1 14 AbO c Amr Muhammad b. Abi Ja'far Ahmad b. Hamdan al-NisabOrl ( 283 / 896 - 376 / 987 ) was 
a famous hadlth transmitter from Nishapur who was also renowned as an expert in the . ra > 
language; Sezgin, GAS , 1:204. 

115 Sakhawi, Fath al-Mughith, 2:120. 
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to an absent student, or the teacher writing them for him while he is present. 
Associated with this is the case when the teacher orders someone else to send 
the hadlth from him ‘to the student. This means of receiving hadlth also takes 
two forms. One of them is correspondence without licensing. The second is 
correspondence coupled with licensing, with the teacher sending the hadlth to 
the student and saying, U I hereby license to you the material I wrote for you 1 ’ 
(ajaztu laka ma katabtuhu laka) - or “the material I sent to you” (wtf katabtu biht 
ilayka)y or some other expression of licensing similar to this. 

Many early and modern scholars, including Ayyub al-Sakhtiyanl, Mansur 
[b. al'Mu c tamir] and al~Layth b. Sa c d, permitted transmission by means of the 
first type of correspondence - and it is the case when the teacher limits himself to 
correspondence [that is, without licensing]. A number of the Shafifites subscribed 
to that opinion and one of them, Abu ’1-Muzaffar al-Sam^nl, rated correspondence 
by itself stronger than licensing. Some legal theorists have also adopted this 
view. A number of others rejected it. Among the Shafifites, the judge Mawardi 
adopted the latter view and stated it unequivocally in his book al-Hawu The first 
doctrine is the correct one and it is well known among the adherents of hadlth. 
Often in their hadlth collections and writings one finds them saying, “X wrote 
to me ( kataba ilayya fulan). He said, ‘Y transmitted to us,’” by which is meant 
correspondence. In their opinion, this is effective and the hadlth transmitted 
this way are connected supported ( al-musnad al-maw$ul). Correspondence itself 
contains a strong implication of licensing. Even if it is not explicitly coupled with 
licensing, it does imply the substance of licensing. 

In the case of correspondence, it is enough that the student to whom the 
hadlth are sent recognize the handwriting of the correspondent, even if no clear 
proof that it actually is his handwriting exists. There are some people who say, 
“One person’s handwriting looks like another’s so it is not permissible to rely on 
that.” This is unsatisfactory, because it is rare that one person’s handwriting does 
resemble someone else’s. The presumption is that one person’s handwriting does 
not resemble anyone else’s and that there is no ambiguity about it. 

More than one of the learned and leading scholars of hadlth, including 
al-Layth b. Sa c d and MansOr, subscribed to the doctrine that it is permissible 
to apply “He transmitted to us” and “He informed us” without qualification to 
transmission by correspondence. The preferred position is the doctrine of those 
who say for it, “X wrote to me. He said, ‘Y transmitted to us such and such.’ ” 
This is the correct view and the one appropriate for those possessing earnestness 
and probity. It would be equally valid if they had said, “He informed me of it by 
correspondence” ( mukatabatan ) - or “in writing” or some other similar expression. 
Correspondence coupled with an explicit license is comparable to transference 
with licensing in terms of validity and efficacy. God knows best. 

VI The sixth means of taking and conveying hadith is the declaration of the 
transmitter ( Ham al-rftwi) to the student that a particular hadith or a particular 
book is his audition or his transmission from X, merely saying that without going 
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on to say “Transmit it from me,” “I hereby give you permission to transmit 
it ” or the like. In the eyes of many, this is a permissi e way to re a e an 
convey such material. This view was related from lbnjurayl and cerKmt her 
transmitters of hadl.h, jurists, legal theorists and Zah.mes^The ! ^ 

Nasr b. al-Sabbagh stated it unequivocally and preferred « A s 

al Walld b Bakr al-Ghamrl al-MlIikl supported him in his book al ajazafl 
til al-ij&za. The judge Abu Muhammad b. Khallad al-Ramahurmual - the 

amhor of “he hook ’ bay, al-rM 

Zahirites subscribed to this doctrine and argued for it. He added, If his teacher 
were to say to him, ‘This is my relation, but do not transmit it from me, he could 
TiiU transmit it from him. jus, as it would no, affect him if he were to Ira, a 
MHhTrom him and afterward he said to him, “Do no, transmit « from me, or, 

“I do not license it to you.”" 7 

The justification for the doctrine of these people is that they consider 
“declaration of the transmitter” to be equivalent to r , e< f lt10 " t0 the 
teacher.” When the student recites some of the teacher s hadlth to him 
and the teacher silently assents that it is his transmission from X b. Y, it 
is permissible for the student to transmit the hadith from him, even if 
he did not hear the hadith from his teacher’s lips and the teacher did not 
say to him, “Transmit it from me” or “I hereby grant you permission to 
relate it from me.” God knows best. 

The preferred view is the one ascribed to a number of the scholars of hadith 
and others to the effect that transmission on this basis is not permi ; 

Stef, qte teacher AbQ Hamid al-Tasi"* stated this unequivocally and did not 
mention any other possibility. This is because the material may be something 
the teacher heard and transmitted, but he does not grant permission for it to be 
transmitted from him, because he does not view its transmission as permissible 
on account of a defect he knows it to contain. His enunciation of the materia l 
not nresent nor anything equivalent to his enunciation of it. It is because of th 
enunciation of the reciter to him, while he is 

that the transmitter from him who heard that may truthfully say, He transmit* 
to me!” or, “He informed us,” even if the teacher did not grant him permission 


. . ,i . i. tAHHul-Rahmanb Khalladal-Ramahurmuzl(d.ca. 360/970) 

116 AbQ Muhammad al-Husayn b. . . His most famous work, 

the genre of usul al-hadilh, Sezgin, GAS, 1.193 

117 Muhaddith al-fd?il, 452, . . Tqs , better known as Ghazall, was bom in fO s 

118 Abu Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad al IQs, , , , • , / , noi Four 

in 450/1058 An outstanding career led him to the Nizlm.ya m Baghdad m 484/1^ ^ 

years later in the midst of a spiritual crisis he resigned h.s post and becar i ^ ^ ^ 

499/ 1 106 he returned to teaching, taking a post at the \ ^ 

in 505/1111; Brockelmann, GAL , 1:535-46, Supply 1:744-5 , 
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for that. Rather, in the case of “declaration of the transmitter 1 ’ the transmitter 
is like a witness. When he gives testimony outside of the courtroom regarding 
some matter, it is not valid for someone who heard it to bear witness regarding 
his testimony, when he neither grants him permission to do so nor deputizes him 
to bear witness for him. This is one of the instances in which testifying in court 
and transmission are alike, because their substance unites them in that regard, 
even if they differ in other respects. Nevertheless, when the isnad is sound, the 
student must act in accordance with whatever his teacher mentions to him, even if 
his transmission from the teacher is not permitted. This is because the soundness 
of the hadlth in themselves is sufficient for that. God knows best. 

VII Bequeathing books ( al-wa$iya bi-'l-kutub) is the seventh of the categories of 
taking and receiving hadlth. It consists of a transmitter upon his death or upon 
his departure for a journey bequeathing to someone a book which he relates. It 
is related that some of the forebears (God be pleased with them) permitted the 
legatee to transmit such material from the bequeathing transmitter on that basis. 
This is highly implausible. It is either a lapse on the part of those scholars or 
interpreted to mean that they were referring to transmission by way of discovery 
( wijada ), which will be explained (God - He is exalted - willing). One scholar 
argued for the validity of this form of transmission and likened it to declaration 
and transference , 119 but that is not correct. There is a justification, which we 
mentioned, for the doctrine of those who permit transmission solely on the basis 
of declaration and transference. Nothing similar applies here and bequeathing is 
not close to either in that respect. God knows best. 

VIII Discovery ( wijada ). 

Wijada , the verbal noun of wajada - yajidu , is a neologism unknown to 
the early Arabs. We heard from al-Mu^ft b. Zakarlya 5 al-Nahrawam 120 
- the great expert in a number of sciences - that later writers coined the 
word wijada for reference to the knowledge taken from a written source 
( $ahifa ) without audition, licensing or transference. This was done on the 
basis of the distinctions the early Arabs made between the various verbal 
nouns of wajada to discriminate between the different meanings of the 
verb. That is, when the early Arabs said, “He came across his camel 
which had strayed,” the verbal noun is wijdan ; when they said, “He 
found the thing he was seeking,” the verbal noun is wujud\ for anger, the 
verbal noun is mawjida ; for wealth, wujd; and for love, wajd} lx 


119 Al-Qadl Hyad does this in llmS\ 115. 

120 Abu ’l-Faraj al-Mu'afa b. Zakarlya’ al-Nahraw3nI (305/917-390/1000) was a Baghdadi 
judge. He was the most prominent exponent of the legal doctrines of T a l> art of his time; 
Sezgin, GAS , 1:522-3. 

121 For a more complete discussion of this, see Edward Lane, Lexicon , 8:2924. 
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An example of discovery is when a student comes across someone else’s book 
in that individual’s own handwriting containing some hadith which he relates, 
and the student has never met him - or he did meet him but did not hear from 
him the hadith which he has found recorded in his handwriting - and he does not 
have a license from him or anything similar. He should say, “I found ( wajadtu ) 
in the handwriting of X” — or “I read in the handwriting of X,” or “In the book 
of X in his handwriting is” — ‘Y b. Z, informed us.’” Then he should mention 
his teacher and give the rest of the isnld and the text. Or he should say, “I found” 
- or “I read” - “in the handwriting of X from Y,” and mention the person who 
transmitted to him and those above him. This has been continuously practiced 
in early and modern times. It falls under the heading of “interrupted” ( munqafi 1 ) 
and “loose” ( mursat ), however it is tinctured with “cohesion” on account of the 
statement, “I found in the handwriting of X.” Sometimes someone commits 
misrepresentation ( dallasa ) by saying regarding the individual whose handwriting 
he found, “From X,” or, “X said.” That is a disgraceful misrepresentation when 
it is such that it falsely promotes the impression that he heard the material from the 
teacher , as was discussed above in the Category on misrepresentation. Some 
people speak carelessly and unqualifiedly apply “He transmitted to us” or “He 
informed us” to instances of discovery. Whoever does that opens himself up 
for criticism. 

When the student finds a hadith in someone’s composition and the 
composition is not in the handwriting of that individual, he should say, 

“X mentioned” - or “X said” - ‘Y informed us,’ ” or, “X mentioned from 
Y.” This is interrupted and does not contain any trace of cohesion . 122 

All of the above applies when the student is confident that it is the hand- 
writing of the individual mentioned or his book. If this is not the case, then 
let him say, “It reached me from X” ( balaghani 'an fuldn), “I found from X” 
( wajadtu '•an fuldn ), or similar expressions. Or let him plainly indicate the means 
of transmission he relied upon in that regard by using the expressions of some 
earlier scholars; for example, “I read in the book of X in his handwriting and Y 
informed me that it was the handwriting of X” or “I found in a book which I 
thought was in the handwriting of X” or “In a book the writer of which says that 
he is X b. Y is” or “In a book which is said to be in the handwriting of X is.” 

When the student wishes to transmit hadith from a book ascribed to an 
author, let him not say, “X said such and such,” until he becomes confident of 
the authenticity of the copy by his own collation of it - or some other trustworthy 
person’s - with numerous other texts. We indicated this earlier at the end of 


122 Although there can be no doubt about the accuracy of the text here, later writers tended to 
postpone the treatment of the point addressed in this passage to the general discussion below 
of texts not in their author’s handwriting; e.g, ‘Iraqi, al-Tabfira wa-'l-tadhkira, ed. Muhammad 
b. al-Husayn a 1 -‘Iraqi al-Husaynl, 3 vols (Beirut, n.d.), 2:115. 
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Category 1 . When that, or something like it, does not happen, let the student say, 
“It reached me from X that he said such and such,” “I found in a copy of book 
X,” or other similar expressions. 

In these times most people have become lax, applying without qualification 
unequivocal terminology to this kind of material without research or 
verification. One of them reads a book ascribed to a certain author and 
transmits from it hadith from the author without becoming certain of the 
authenticity of the cop}', saying, “X said such and such” or “X mentioned 
such and such.” The correct course is the one presented above. 

If the reader is knowledgeable and astute to the extent that, for the most part, 
omissions, slips and transpositions are not hidden from him, we hope that he 
will be permitted to apply without qualification an unequivocal expression [like 
“X said” or “X mentioned”] to the material he relates from that transmitter. 
So far as I can tell, many authors have been pleased to do that for the material 
they transmitted from the books of other people. Knowledge is with God (He 
is exalted). 

All of this discussion concerns the particulars of transmitting by means of 
discovery. In regard to the permissibility of putting into practice the discovered 
material one has confidence in, we heard from one Malikite that most of the 
Malikite transmitters of hadith, jurists and others do not regard this as valid. It 
is said that Shafi'I and certain of his thoughtful disciples endorsed the validity 
of acting on the material transmitted this way. One of the thorough , Shafrtte 
scholars in theoretical law unequivocally ruled in favor of the necessity of acting 
upon the material once confidence in the ascription is attained. He said, “If 
what we said were presented to the majority of the scholars of hadith, they 
would reject it.” The opinion he unequivocally gave in favor of it is the only 
one possible in later ages. If putting a doctrine into practice did depend on its 
proper transmission ( rixcaya ), it would become impossible to act on transmitted 
material, because of the infeasibility of meeting the standards of transmission in 
our time. This was discussed earlier in Category 1. God knows best. 
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al-Faris! informed us. He said, The expert Abu Bakr al-Bayhaqi informed us. He 
said, Abu THusayn b. Bishran 8 informed us. He said, Abu c Amr b. al-Sammak 9 
informed us. He said, Hanbal b. Ishaq 10 transmitted to us. He said, Sulayman b. 
Ahmad * 11 transmitted to us. He said, al-Walid - that is, Ibn Muslim 12 - transmitted 
to us. He said, “Awza c I used to say, 'This knowledge is a noble one which men 
received among themselves. When it went into books, those unworthy of it 
came among them.’ ” The disagreement over writing hadith has disappeared and 
Muslims have come to agree unanimously on allowing and permitting it. If the 
hadith had not been recorded in books, they would have become obliterated in 
later ages. God knows best. 

Those who write and collect hadith are under an obligation to focus their 
efforts on recording clearly the transmitted material they write down - or obtain 
in the handwriting of someone else - exactly as the transmitters related it, using 
the vowel signs and diacritical points necessary to eliminate ambiguity. Often 
someone confident of his intelligence and attentiveness is disdainful of this and 
that has unfortunate consequences. People are susceptible to forgetfulness and 
the first to forget was the first person. Providing the diacritical marks in a text 
prevents it from becoming unintelligible and marking the vowel signs prevents 
ambiguity. No one should concern himself with indicating those obvious things 
that are almost never doubtful. Indeed, whoever said, “Vocalize only what is 
obscure,” spoke well. I read in the handwriting of c All b. Ibrahim al-Baghdadl in 
his book Simat al-khatt jpa-ruqumuhu n (The Characteristics and Forms of Script) that 
scholars dislike marking the diacritical points and inflectional vowels unless the 
word is ambiguous. On the other hand, someone else recounted from some people 
that unambiguous words should be vocalized as well as the ambiguous. That is 
because the beginner and the non-expert in the discipline cannot distinguish an 
ambiguous word from an unambiguous one, or correct inflectional vowels from 
incorrect. God knows best. 

The following is a discussion of some useful points related to the above: 


8 Abu THusayn <Ali b. Muhammad b. <Abd Allah b. Bishran (328/939^15/1024) was a 
well-respected transmitter in Baghdad; Sezgin, GAS , 1:227. 

9 Abu c Amr TJthman b. Ahmad b. c Abd Allah al-Daqqaq (d. 344/955), known as Ibn al-Sammak, 
was a hadith scholar in Baghdad; Sezgin, GAS y 1:185-6. 

10 Abo c All Hanbal b. Ishaq b. Hanbal al-Shaybanl (193/809-273/886) was a cousin of the imam 
Ahmad b. Hanbal; Sezgin, GAS y 1:510. 

1 1 AbO Muhammad Sulayman b. Ahmad al-Dimashql was a respected transmitter of hadith who 
could count a number of very distinguished scholars as his students. Late in his life he moved 
ro Wasitand slid into a life of dissipation; Bukhari, al-Td i rikh al-kabir , 2 (2):3; Ibn Abl Hatim, 
Jarh, 4(1):101. 

12 Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Walld b. Muslim al-Umawi (119/737-195/810) lived in Damascus and was 
an expert in the hadith of the Syrians; Sezgin, GAS , 1:293. 

13 I have not succeeded in identifying this individual. His book is described in Hajjl Khalifa, 
Kashf, 2:col. 1001. 
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j One should take more care to clarify [with diacritical marks, vowel signs, 
and so forth] doubtful proper names rather than other doubtful words, because 
proper names cannot be figured out by the sense of the passage and their correct 
reading cannot be inferred from the context. 

2 . For ambiguous words, it is recommended that one clarify them first in the body 
of the text and then write them in unconnected letters 14 in the margin opposite 
that place in the text. This is the fullest way to make them clear and the way 
furthest from ambiguity. The diacritical points and vowel signs of other words 
sometimes intrude from above and below on the words which one clarifies within 
the lines of the text, especially when the handwriting is small and the lines are 
narrow. This is the advice of a number of careful scholars. God knows best. 

3 . Tiny handwriting is condemned when there is no reason requiring it. We 
heard that Hanbal b. Ishaq said, “Ahmad b. Hanbal saw me writing in a small 
hand and said, ‘Do not do that. The thing you need the most will betray you.”’ 
We read that when one teacher saw an instance of small handwriting, he said, 
“This is the handwriting of someone who is not convinced' that God (He is 
exalted) will provide a replacement [for the sheet of paper he was using].” A 
valid excuse for writing in a small hand is, for instance, that the writer does 
not find enough room on the paper, or that he is a traveler who needs to make 
his handwriting small so that the burden of his book will be lighter for him or 
something like that. God knows best. 

4. Precision, without either excessive looseness or excessive compression , 15 is 
preferred in the student’s handwriting. We read from Ibn Qutayba 16 that c Umar b. 
al-Khattab (God be pleased with him) said, “The worst handwriting is scrawling 
and the worst recitation is spluttering. The best handwriting is the clearest.” 
God knows best. 

5. Just as the letters with diacritical points are made clear by pointing, so 
should the letters without diacritical points be fixed with a sign to indicate the 
absence of pointing. The way that people clarify these letters varies. Some invert 
the points, putting the points which belong above the pointed letters under the 


14 Sakhawl explains that in this way a further degree of clarity is attained since there are a 
number of Arabic letters which appear similar when written in connected form but differ 
considerably in their unconnected form; Fath al-Mughith, 2:149. 

15 For the meaning of al-mashq wa-l-taHiq , see Sakhawi, Fath al-Mughitk y 2:151 and Franz 
Rosenthal, “Aba HayySn at-Tawhidi on Penmanship,” Four Essays on Art and Literature in 
Islam (Leiden, 1971b 29, n. 4. 

16 Abu Muhammad .^Abd Allah b. Muslim b. Qutayba al-Dinawarl (213/828-276/889) was a 
polymath who made important contributions to a number of disciplines; EP, 3:844^7; Sczgin, 
GAS, 8:161-5. 
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analogous unpointed tenets. So they place joints Z 

other unpointed letters like thein. One o P w hile those which 

points under the unpointed ^should be spreadoutin ^ , c make the 

are over the pointed shin shou d e arrange 1 ointed letters in the shape 

sign indicating the absence o P 01 " 11 ^ unpointed ha> a small 

Of a nail «. £ - *• « 

unconnected ha , and do widespread and well-known 

of the ambiguous unpointe ^“Yletter is unpointed. There are also signs found 

~ be ,. 

, NO one should employ a p«- - «« 

else can understand and whic t row signal the relation of 

in their book several d.fferent ^ss.ons of ^ tex^andjna ^ ^ ^ jf 

each transmitter with one or two letters fro mea ns by 

the writer explains in the beginning or Ae ^end ofhjs book wh ^ ^ J 

those signs and symbois t e^s no fo^^^ ^ transmission the name of 

r~l«rclptete.y in a shortened fonu and no, merely write a sign for 
some of it. God knows best. 

7. The student should place a 

distinguish them. We read t at u al _ Tabarl " ( Go d bepleased with them) 
Ishaq al-Harbl and Muljarnma . J ^ expert a i_Khatlb [al-Baghdadi] 

were among *' hollow. When he collared the teat, he put a do, 

recommended that he c \ had flnished collating or he drew a hue 

m the circle that followed each to coun t something as 

h^i h was matted that way," or words to tha, 

effect. 18 God knows best. 

8. It is reprehensible for someone tc .write a^name like ^Abd J 

X, the son of Y” with ‘Abd at the end o «< Abd a i-Rahman, the 

the next line. In the same way, it is reprehensible with Aba ^ 

r -A of the names containing Aba witn a name 

history, Qur’an commentary, law and ljadlth, El , 10. U i>, 

18 Jami\ 136. 
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undesirable for “The Messenger ... said” ( qala Rasul) to be written at the end of 
a line with “of God, May God - He is exalted - bless and save him and his family 
( Allah* $alla 'Hahn tabula lay hi wa-alihi wa-salluma ), and the like, being written 
at the beginning of the next line. God knows best. 1 '' 

9. The student should make sure to write “May God bless and save him” upon 
the mention of the name of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) and not 
tire of repeating the invocation upon each repetition of it. Indeed, that is one 
of the greatest benefits which the collectors and copyists of hadlth can readily 
accrue and whoever neglects it misses a great opportunity. We have heard some 
good dreams regarding those who did that. Every time someone writes the 
invocation it is a prayer which he invokes anew, rather than words which he just 
transmits. For that reason, in this matter the copyist is not bound by what he is 
relating and is not limited to what appears in the original text. The same is 
true for praising God (He is praised) upon the mention of His name with “He 
is mighty and great” ( c azza wa-jalla), “He is blessed and exalted” ( tabdraka 
wa-ta ( ‘dla) and similar expressions. When it is found that one of these invocations 
already appears in the relation, the care to set it down it and make it clear should 
even be greater. 

Surviving documents in the handwriting of Abu c Abd Allah Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (God be pleased with him) show that he sometimes neglected to 
write the invocation after the mention of the name of the Prophet (Peace 
be upon him). The reason for that may have been that in this matter he 
preferred to to limit himself to the text as it appeared in the transmission 
and attaching the invocations for every transmitter who preceded him 
was too much for him. Abu Bakr al-Khatlb said, “I read that he used 
to invoke blessings on the Prophet (Peace be upon him) verbally rather 
than in writing. Other early authorities disagreed with Ahmad b. Hanbal 
in that matter. It is related that c All b. al-Madlnl and c Abbas b. ( Abd 
al- c Azim al- c AnbarI 20 said, l We never gave up invoking the blessing on 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) in every hadith we heard. 
Sometimes we were in a hurry and we would then leave spaces for the 
invocations in each hadlth in the book, so we could go back later to write 
them in.’ ” 21 God knows best. 


19 The fear here is that a reader could inadvertently interpret the expressions in an impious 
fashion. In the first case, if the reader did not see the previous line with c Abd y he would read 
the blasphemous phrase, “God, the son of X, the son of Y, said” In the second case, if he did 
not see “The Messenger of — said,” he would read the formula, “God, may God - He is 
exalted! - bless him and save him and his family,” which at best is theologically confusing. 

20 Abu ’1-Fadl c Abbas b. c Abd al- c A?Im al- c AnbarI (d. 246/860) was a hadlth expert from al-Basra; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 12:302-3. 

2 1 Jami\ 135 - 6 . 
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In writing the invocations, the student should avoid two deficiencies: 
(a), writing them abbreviated in form, representing them symbolically with a 
couple of letters, or something similar; (b). writing them abbreviated in sense, 
not writing “and save him” (i va-sallama), although examples of this are found in 
the handwriting of some early scholars. 

I heard Abu ’l-Qasim [or Abu ’1-Fath or Abo Bakr] MansOr b. ‘Abd 
al-Mun<im and Umm al-Mu>ayyad bint Abi ’1-Qasim, 22 through my 
recitation to them. They said, We heard Abu ’1-Barakat ‘Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad al-Furawi 21 verbally say, I heard the Qur’an reciter Zarlf 
b. Muhammad 24 saying, I heard the expert <Abd Allah b^ Muhammad b. 
Ishaq 25 say, I heard my father saying, I heard Hamza al-Kinam saying, I 
used to write hadith and upon the mention of the Prophet, I wrote, May 
God bless him,’ without writing ‘and save him.’ Then, I saw the Prophet 
(Peace be upon him) in a dream and he said to me, ‘Why do you not 
complete the invocation of blessings on me?’ After that I never wrote 
‘May God bless him,’ without writing ‘and save him.’ ” It is also detestable 
for the student to limit himself to writing “May peace be upon him 
{’■alayhi ’l-salam). God knows best. 


10. The student should collate his book with the book that he actually heard (a$l 
samaHhi) and the book of his teacher {asl shaykhiht) which he is actually relating 
from him, even in a case of licensing. We heard that <Unva b. al-Zubayr (God be 
pleased with them) asked his son Hisham, “You wrote?” and he answered yes. 
Then <Urwa asked, “Did you collate your book?” He answered no and Urwa 
replied, “You did not write!’’ We heard that the imam Shafi‘1 and Yahyi b. Abl 
Kathir said, “Someone who writes and does not collate is like someone who 
uses the privy and does not wash afterwards.” We heard that al-Akhfash said, 
“When a book is copied without collation and then another uncollated copy is 

made from that copy, the text stops being Arabic.” 

The best collation is the student’s personal collation of his book against that 
of his teacher, in the presence of the teacher while he is transmitting the text to 
him from his own book, on account of the elements of care and exactitude which 


22 Umm al-Mu’ayyad Zaynab bint Abi ’1-Qlsim ‘Abd al-Rahman (d. 615/1218) was transmitter 

of hadith in Nishapur w ho was sought out by her contemporaries; Dhahabl, tyar, . - 

23 Abu ’1-Barakat ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Furawl was the grandfather of Ibn al-baiaris 

teacher MansOr b. ‘Abd al-Mun‘im. I le was a respected transmitter and died ofstamuon an 
exposure in 549/ 1155 during the attack of the Ghuzz on Nishapur; Dhahabl, Styar, • • 

24 Abu ’1-Hasan Zarif b. Muhammad al-Hlrl was a scholar of hadith from Nishapur who d 

in 517/i 124 at the age of eighty-eight; Dhahabl, 5«><tr, 19:375-6. 

25 This appears to be Abu ’1-Hasan ‘Abd Allah (or ‘Ubayd Allah) b. Muhammad b. Ishaq 
(d. 462/1070), the son of Abo ‘Abd Allah b. Manda; EP, 3:863; Dhahabl, Syr, 18:3«. 

26 This al-Akhfash (literally, “dim-eyes”) appears to have been Abo ‘Abd Allah .™» _ 
‘Imran b. Salama (d. ca. 260/874), a grammarian, lexicographer and poet from Syria; sezg , 


GAS, 8:241. 
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that procedure brings together from the two sides [that is, the student’s eyes 
a nd his ears 27 ]. The collation lacking these characteristics falls short of the level 
of the prescribed collation to the extent that it lacks them. What we mentioned is 
superior to the blanket declaration of the expert Abu ’1-Fadl al-Jarudi al-Harawi: 2 * 
‘‘The most truthful collation is alone by yourself.” 

The auditors who do not possess a copy of the text should sit with someone 
else and look into his copy, especially if they want to transmit from it. Indeed, 
it has been related that Yahya b. Ma^in was asked about someone who did not 
look in the book while the transmitter was reciting: u Is it permissible for him to 
transmit that book from his teacher?” He said, “In my opinion it is not permissible, 
however the audition of the generality of teachers is that way.” This is one of the 
dictates of those strict in transmission and their doctrine will be mentioned below 
(God - He is exalted - willing). The correct view is that this is not stipulated and 
the audition is valid, even if the student does not look in the book at all at the time 
of the recitation. Furthermore, it is not stipulated that the student personally 
collate his text. Rather, it is enough for him that his copy be collated with the 
original text of the transmitter, even if that does not take place at the time of the 
recitation and even if someone else does the collating, if that person is reliable 
and one may be confident that he will be accurate. 

It is also permissible for the student’s text to be collated against a copy (far 1 ) 
which had been collated in the prescribed manner with the text of his teacher, the 
text used in the audition. The same is true if he collates his text with the original 
text which the text of his teacher was collated with, because the desired aim is that 
the text of the student be in conformity with the text heard at his audition and the 
text of his teacher, irrespective of whether that occurs through an intermediary or 
not. This is not enough for those who say, “The student’s collation with anyone 
but himself is not valid. He may not rely on anyone else and there must not be 
any intermediary between him and the book of the teacher. So let him personally 
collate his copy with the original, letter by letter, so that he becomes confident 
and certain that his copy agrees with the teacher’s.” This is an abandoned doctrine. 
It is one of the doctrines of strict scholars that is repudiated in our age. God 
knows best. 

When the student does not collate his book against the original: the professor 
Abu Ishaq al-Isfaraylnl was asked about the permissibility of a student’s relation 
from a text of this description and he permitted it. The expert Abu Bakr al-Khatlb 
also permitted it and explained his condition. He stated that it is stipulated that 
the student’s copy must be transmitted from the original and that, when he relates 


27 See Sakhawl, Fath al-Mughith , 2:169-70. 

28 Despite the inherent implausibility, the sources maintain that there were two hadith scholars 
named “Abu ’1-Fadl Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-JirQdt al-Harawl” living a 
century apart. The first is known as “al-Shahld” (the martyr) because he supposedly died a 
heroic death at the hands of the Qarmatians in Mecca in 317/930; Dhahabi, Styar, 14:538-40. 
The second is said to have died in 413/1023; Dhahabi, Siyar> 17:384-6. 
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it, he must make clear that he did not collate it. He related that his teacher Abo 
Bakr al-Barqanl asked Abu Bakr al-Isma^li, “May someone transmit something 
he wrote from a teacher and did not collate with his original text?” He said, “Yes, 
but he must make clear that he did not collate it.” Al-Khatib said, “This is the 
doctrine of Abu Bakr al-Barqanl. He transmitted to us many hadlth for which he 
said, “X informed us, and I did not collate it with his original text.” 29 A third 
condition is also necessary and this is that the transmitter of the copy made from 
the original should not be poor in transmitting but should rather be a sound 
transmitter who makes few mistakes. (God knows best.) The student should also 
direct his attention to his teacher’s book vis-a-vis those above him, in a fashion 
similar to what we described in reference to his own ^ book. He should also not 
be like certain students who regard as valid the audition of a book recited to a 
teacher from any copy which happens to be at hand. God knows best. 

1 1 . The preferred method of supplying a textual omission in the margins — and 
it is called an “addendum” (lahaq) - is for the student to make a line going 
up from the spot of the omission in the line of text and then curve it for a short 
distance between the two lines of text in the direction of the spot in the margin 
where he will write the addendum. He should begin writing the addendum in the 
margin opposite the curved line. Let that be in the right margin. If it 30 is near the 
middle of the page, let the addendum be written - if there is room for it - going 
up toward the top of the page, and not down toward the bottom. When the 
addendum is two or more lines long, the student should not begin the lines going 
from the bottom to the top, but rather begin them going from the top to the 
bottom, so that the end of the lines is in the direction of the center of the page, 
w hen the insertion is on the right margin; and when they are on the left margin, 
their end is toward the edge of the page. “It is correct” (sahha) should be 
written at the end of the addendum. Some people write “It returned” (raja'a) 
with “It is correct.” 

At the end of the addendum, some people write the word which occurs 
next to it at the place of the insertion inside the text to indicate the 
continuity of the passage. This is the preference of some of the North 
African practitioners of this craft and that of an Easterner, the judge Abu 
Muhammad b. Khallad 15 - the author of the book al-Fasil bayn al-rawi 
wa-lrtvaH - among certain others. That is not satisfactory, since many 
times words are actually repeated in a passage, so this repetition sometimes 
causes some people to think mistakenly that this is an instance of that. 
The judge Ibn Khallad also recommended in his book that the curve of 


29 Kifiya, 239. 

30 Although sdqit would appear to be the logical antecedent here, the text requires a grammatically 
feminine form. 

31 Muhaddith 606-7. 
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the line for supplying the omission be extended from its place in the 
text to connect it with the beginning of the addendum in the margin. 32 
This is also unsatisfactory. While it does more clearly indicate where the 
addendum belongs, it blackens the book and marks it up, especially if 
there are many addenda. God knows best. 

We recommended that the addendum be written going toward the top of the 
page, lest another omission should have to be supplied later. If the student were 
to write the first addendum going down toward the bottom, he would not find 
the margin opposite the next omission free for its addendum. When he writes the 
first addendum going up, he finds the opposite margin free for whatever omissions 
he encounters after that. We also said that he should supply the addendum on 
the right side, because, if he were to put it on the left, often another omission 
appears further on in the same line. 33 If he also puts the second addendum on the 
left side opposite the line, the two addenda will become mixed-up. If he supplies 
the second addendum on the right side, the curve for supplying the addendum 
on the left side and the one on the right side will meet or face each other such 
that it will look like the words between them are being struck out. On the other 
hand, when the student supplies the first addendum on the right side and then 
supplies the second on the left, they do not meet and no confusion is entailed. 
However, if the omission occurs at the end of the line, there is no reason then 
for not supplying it on the left, because of the proximity of the omission to the 
margin and because the above-mentioned justification no longer holds, since we 
do not fear the appearance of another omission further on in the same line. When 
the omission is at the beginning of the line, the necessity of supplying it on the 
right side is further confirmed on account of the issue of proximity we brought 
up, in addition to the other reasons discussed above. 

Commentary, the notation of errors and variant readings from different 
transmissions or different copies of the text or similar material not part of the 
original text which is to be supplied in the margins: the expert al-Qadl c Iyad (God 
bless him) held the view that a line of insertion should not be used for this kind 
o material. This way ambiguity does not arise with this foreign material being 
considered part of the original text. The line is to be used only for what belongs 
to the original text itself. However, to mark the word for which the additional 
material was intended, a sign like the “latch” tfabba) or the one indicating that the 
"°. r 1S correct is sometimes placed over it. 35 1 say: the line of insertion 

is etter and clearer. The character of this supplementary material inherently 
e munates any ambiguity. This supplement differs from the other kind belonging 
° t e original text in that the line of the latter comes between the two words 


32 Muhaddtih al-fiftl, 606-7. 

22 Arabic is written from right to left. 

4 For these signs, see the next section. 
35 164. 
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bracketing the omission and the line of the former occurs over the actual word for 
the sake of which the supplementary material in the margin is cited. God knows best. 

12. One of the concerns of skillful and exact students is to take care in marking 
as correct” (tashlh), “latching” {tadbib) and “marking as faulty” ( tamrid ). “Marking 
as correct” consists of writing “It is correct” ( sahha ) above the reading or in its 
vicinity. This is done only for something that is correct in regard to transmission 
and sense but that is open to doubt or dispute. “It is correct” is written above it 
so that it be known that it has not been overlooked and that it has been accurately 
written and that it is correct in that form. 36 

The symbol of “latching” - it is also termed “marking as faulty” - is placed 
over a reading which is established as appearing that way from the standpoint of 
transmission, but is corrupt in form or sense, or is weak or defective. It may, for 
instance, be impermissible in terms of Arabic usage or seem odd to speakers of 
Arabic, with most of them rejecting it. It may also have been misread (musahhaj) 
[by a previous copyist]; or one word or more may have been omitted from the 
passage; or something along those lines. A line, the beginning of which is like the 
letter sad, is extended above something like this. It is not written on the indicated 
word lest it be thought that the word is being struck out. It is like the letter 
sad of the word sahha with an extension rather than the ha\ It is written in 
this way to distinguish between what is absolutely correct, from the standpoint 
of transmission and in other ways, and what is correct from the standpoint of 
transmission but not in any other way. For this reason, It is correct is not 
written in complete form over it. Writing the word defective ( naqts ) over a 
defective word also indicates its faultiness and deficiency, despite the soundness 
of its transmission and relation. This alerts anyone who looks in the book that the 
copyist noticed the defective word and has conveyed it as he found it. Perhaps, 
someone else will give him a correct reading or the reading which does not now 
seem correct to him will seem correct later on. If he had changed the word and 
corrected it to the best of his understanding at the time, he would be liable to 
what has befallen more than one imprudent scholar who changed a text and the 
correct reading turned out to be the one they rejected and the corrupt reading 
the one they “corrected” it to. 

In regard to calling that symbol a dabba [literally, a door latch or the 
piece of material patched over a crack or break; for example, in a vessel or 
a piece of wood], we read from the lexicographer Abu TQasim Ibrahim 
b. Muhammad - known as Ibn al-Ifllli 37 — that this is because the word 


36 For an instance of this which found its way into a printed text, see Sakhawl, Fath al Mugkitk, 

3:13, 1. 19. . h 

37 Ibn al-Iflill (352/963-441/1050) combined expertise in grammar and dexicography 

a broad knowledge of poetry and rhetoric. Qifti, Inbah al-ruwah '■ala anba> al-nuhah , e • 
Muhammad Abu ’1-Fadl Ibrahim, 4 vols (Cairo, 1369/1950-73), 1:183-4. 
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is “locked up” by it and not readable, as if the door latch were locked. 
(God knows best.) Because the dabba occurs over a reading containing 
imperfections, it is also like the piece of material which is placed over a 
crack or break. So the name of this symbol was taken from that word. 
Borrowings of this kind are not unheard of. 

One of the other places for “latching” is the point in an isnad where “looseness” 
(irsal) or “interruption” (inqita*) occurs. “Latching” the point of looseness and 
interruption is customary for scholars. That is similar to what was mentioned 
above about “latching” a defective reading. 

In some old hadith manuscripts in isnads containing a number of 
transmitters whose names are placed in conjunction with one another, 
one finds a symbol similar to the dabba between the names. Someone 
with little experience may mistakenly believe that it is a dabba when it 
is not. It seems that it is the symbol of connection between them which 
was written to confirm their conjunction for fear that “ c ara” (from) would 
be put in the place of “want” (and). (Knowledge belongs to God. He is 
exalted). Some copyists occasionally abbreviate the symbol “It is correct” 
so that its shape comes to resemble that of the “dabba” Perspicacity is 
one of the best things that can be bestowed on a person. God knows best. 

13. When something that does not belong occurs in a book, it is eliminated by 
striking out ( darb ), scratching out (hakk\ erasure 38 or some other way. Striking out 
is superior to scratching out and erasing. We heard that the judge Abu Muhammad 
b. Khallad (God bless him) said, “Our colleagues say, ‘Scratching out is an 
accusation.’ ” 39 Someone informed me that al-Qadl ‘Iyad said, “I heard our teacher 
Abu Bahr Sufyan b. aPAsi al-Asadl w relating that one of his teachers used to 
say, ‘The teachers of old used to disapprove of bringing a knife to a hadith class, 
in order that nothing be peeled away, because sometimes something that is 
peeled aw r ay in one class is established as sound in another transmission. The book 
may be heard another time from a different teacher with what was peeled off or 
scratched away from the transmission of the first teacher being correct in the 
transmission of the other. So then the student needs to restore it after it was peeled 
off. When a line is drawn over the reading on account of the transmission of the 
first teacher and it is established as being correct by the second teacher, the symbol 
standing for the second teacher above it is enough to establish its correctness.’ ” 41 


38 Sakha wl defines as “the removal of words without scraping, where that is possible 

because the writing is on a tablet or on parchment or freshly w ritten on very polished paper.” 
This he explains is done with one's fingers or a rag; Fath al-Mughith, 2:180. 

39 Muhaddith al-fasil , 606. 

^ Aba Bahr b. al- c Asl was an Andalusian grammarian who died in 520/ 1 126 at over eighty years 
of age; Dhahabl, Siyar, 19:515-16. 

41 Ilm\ 170. 
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There is disagreement over the best method of striking out. We heard that 
Abu Muhammad b. Khallad said, “The best striking out does not obliterate the 
word being struck out. Rather writing a good clear line above the word indicates 
that it is invalid and the word can still be read under the line .”* 2 We heard from 
al-Qadl ( Iyad something to the effect that the preferences of precise writers 
differ regarding striking out . 41 Most of them favor extending a line over the 
portion of the text to be struck out, through the struck-out words. That is also 
called “splitting” {shaqq). Others do not draw the line through the portion of 
text, but rather fix it above it. However, they curve the ends of the line over the 
beginning and the end of the passage to be struck out. Some others regard that 
as a disfigurement and view it as marking up and defacing the page. Instead, they 
enclose the beginning of the passage to be struck out with half a circle and do the 
same at the end. When the passage to be struck out is long, sometimes they do 
that at the beginning and the end of each line of the passage. However, sometimes 
it suffices entirely to enclose the beginning of the passage and its end. There are 
some teachers who regard both striking out and bracketing the passage with half 
circles as disfiguring. They are content with a small circle at the beginning and 
the end of the superfluous passage. They call the small circle a “zero” (fifr), as the 
arithmeticians do . 44 Occasionally some scholars wrote “no” (la) at the beginning 
of the passage to be deleted and “until” (ila) at the end of it. Something like this 
works well for what is established in one relation and omitted in another. God 
knows best. 

The striking out of unintentionally repeated words: the judge Abu Muhammad 
b. Khallad al-Ramahurmuzl (God bless him for his precedence) has anticipated us 
in the discussion of this. We heard that he said, “Some of our colleagues stated, 
‘Of the two occurrences of the word, the one more deserving of being invalidated 
is the second, because the first was properly written and the second was written 
by mistake. So the mistake is more deserving of invalidation.’ Others said, ‘The 
book is a symbol of what is to be read. The occurrence of the word more clearly 
indicative of what is to be read and the finer of them in terms of shape is 
more deserving of preservation .’” 45 Finally, al-Qadi ( Iyad came and made an 
excellent distinction. He opined that, if the repetition of the word is found at 
the beginning of a line, let the second occurrence be struck out, to protect the 
beginning of the line from markings and defacement. If the repetition is found 
at the end of a line, the first occurrence should be struck out, to protect the end 
of the line. Keeping the beginnings and the ends of the lines free from that is 


42 Muhaddith ai-fa$tl y 606. 

43 IltnU\ 171. 

44 For writing the zero in Arabic as a circle instead of the more usual dot, see Franz Rosenthal, 
The Technique and Approach of Muslim Scholarship (Rome, 1947), 16, n. 1. This fundamental 
study contains a translation (pp. 8-18) of the chapter concerning books and writing from 
c Almawl’s al-MuHd ft adab al-muftd wa-l-mustafld , which amplifies many of the points 
discussed in this Category. 

45 Muhaddith al-ftl$il, 607. 
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best. If one occurrence of the repeated word comes at the end of a line and 
the other at the beginning of the next line, let the one at the end of the line be 
struck out, because it is more important to respect the beginning of a line. If the 
repetition occurs in the second or first term of a genitive construction, or in an 
adjective or the word it modifies, or something similar, we no longer take into 
account the beginning or the end of the line, but rather we respect the continuity 
between the two terms of the genitive construction, and so forth, in drawing the 
line. So, we do not separate them with the striking out and we strike out the outer 
word of the repetition, rather than the inner one. 

Erasing is like scraping* in regard to the treatment that was discussed 
above. 47 There are various ways to do it. One of the strangest - although it is the 
safest - is what is related from SahnQn b. Sa'id al-TanOkhl 4 * - the Malikite 
authority - to the effect that he sometimes wrote something and then licked it 
off. What we heard about Ibrahim al-Nakha c ! (God be pleased with him) saying, 
“Ink on a man’s clothes and lips is a sign of good character,” also refers to that. 
God knows best. 

14. For works containing differing transmissions of the same text, let the student 
undertake to record accurately the differences in his book and make a clear 
distinction between them, so that the transmissions do not become mixed up 
and confused and do not trip him up. The way to do this is for him to put down 
first the text of his book according to one particular transmission. Then, either in 
the margins or somewhere else, he attaches the additions from another relation, 
signals the omissions and records the differences. In each case he should designate 
everyone who related it, giving his full name. If he uses a symbol of one or more 
letters for the name, then he should, as was said above, explain what the symbol 
means at the beginning or end of his book, in case he forgets with the passage 
of time or his book comes into the possession of someone else who will fall into 
confusion and error because of his symbols. When there are many different 
relations, one is sometimes compelled to limit oneself to symbols. 

For discriminating between different transmissions, some scholars felt it 
was enough to designate the supplementary relation with red ink. The Easterner 
Abu Dharr al-Haraw! 4 ’ and the Westerner Abu ’1-Hasan al-Qabisi did that, as 
did many other early teachers and recorders of hadlth. When there is an addition 


46 Kashi, according to Sakhawi, is “scraping the paper with a knife or something similar;” Path 
al-Mughith, 2:180. 

47 This is somewhat oddly phrased since “scraping” has not been mentioned until now. Ibn 
al-$alah may have regarded kasht as a synonym of hakk. 

48 The great North African scholar AbD Sa'ld <Abd al-Salam, nicknamed SahnQn, (160/777- 
240/855) was the author of the influential legal guide al-Mudawmana al-kubra\ EP 8 843-5- 
Sezgin, CAS, 1:468-71. 

49 Abu Dharr <Ahd b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Harawl (ca. 355/966-434/1043) was a Malikite 
m law and a conservative Ash'arite in theology. He composed a number of works on hadlth- 
Sezgin, GAS, 1:231. 
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in the supplementary relation of the text of the book, the student writes it in red. 
If there is an omission in the supplementary relation and the additional material 
is in the relation recorded in the main text of the book, he brackets that material 
in red. Whoever does this should make clear at the beginning or the end of the 
book to whom the relation marked with red belongs, as was stated above. God 
knows best. 


15. For the most part, the writers of hadith have come to confine themselves 
to using symbols for haddathana (He transmitted to us) and akhbarana (He 
informed us). That has spread and taken over to the point where it is hardly 
ever confusing. For haddathana the last half is written* that is, thd nun , alif 
and sometimes only the pronoun is written \ that is, nun and alif. For akhbarana , 
the aforementioned pronoun is written with an initial" alif. It is not good the 
way certain scholars write akhbarana with an alif in addition to the first symbol 
of haddathana we mentioned, even if Bayhaql was one of those who did this." 0 
Occasionally a rd? is written after the alif in the symbol for akhbarana and a 
dal at the beginning of the symbol for haddathana . The expert Abu c Abd Allah 
al-Hakim, Abu c Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami 55 and the expert Ahmad al-Bayhaqi 
(God be pleased with them) are some of those in whose handwriting I have seen 
a dal in the symbol for haddathana . God knows best. 

When a hadith has two or more isnads, at the transition from one isnad to 
another some scholars write a symbol shaped like a ha?; that is, an unpointed, 
unconnected letter ha?. We have received no [convincing] explanation for this 
from any reliable person. 

However, I have found in the handwriting of the professor and hadith 
expert Abu <Uthman al-Sobuni, 52 the expert Abu Muslim TJmar b. <All 
al-Laythl al-Bukharl 53 and the jurist and hadith scholar Abu Sa<d al-Khallli 54 
(God bless them) the word sahha (It is sound) unambiguously written in 


50 Written without pointing, the tha'-nun-alif of haddathana is identical to the blP-ntln-alif 
of this abbreviation of akhbarana . SuyOtl (Tadrib al-ram , 2:87) felt that alif-ba>-nun-alif 
might be mistaken for the abbreviation of haddathana while SakhJwl (Path al-Mughith , 2:190) 
suggested that Ibn al-$alah feared that it might be read as anba>and or an abbreviation 
of it. 

51 Abu <Abd al-Rahman Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Sulami (325/936 or 330-412/1021) was 
one of the greatest of the early Sufis and the author of a number of important works on 
topics related to mysticism, including the biographical dictionary Tabaqat al-$vfiya (ed. J- 
Pedersen, Leiden, I960); EP y 9:811—12; Sezgin, GAS , 1:671—74. 

52 AbO TJthman Ismail b. <Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad al-$abuni (373/983-449/1057) was a 
scholar famed for his piety and knowledge; Dhahabi, Siyar, 18:40—44. 

53 Abn Muslim 'Umar b. 'All al-Laythl al-Bukhari (d. 466/1074 or 468) composed a work 
entitled Musnad al-Sahihayn ; Dhahabi, Siyar, 18:407-9. 

54 This may be the AbO Sa c d Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Khalil al-Khalill 
(467/1075-548/1153) whom Abu Sa c d al-Sam^ni identifies as one of his teachers; al-Ansdb , 
2:394-5; Ibn al-Athir, al~Lubab ft tahdhib al-Ansdb , 3 vols (Beirut, n.d.), 1:458. 
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place of the ha?, and this suggests that the ha? is an abbreviation of 
sahha. It is good to place sahha here so that no one mistakenly believes the 
hadlth that goes with the isnad has been omitted and to prevent the 
two isnads from being combined into a single isnad. Someone whom I 
met on a journey in Khurasan related to me from an Isfahani whom 
he described as possessing merit that it is an unpointed letter ha? from 
the word tahrvil (transition); that is, from one isnad to another. I once 
consulted a North African scholar about it. I related to him from a hadlth 
scholar I had met that the unpointed ha? represents the word al-hadith. 

He said to me, “The people of North Africa - and I do not know of any 
disagreement among them - write it as an unpointed ha? and when one 
of them encounters it in reciting, he says, 4 al-hadith He told me that 
he had heard a Baghdadi also say that it is an unpointed ha? and that 
when some of them come across it in their recitation, they say, “ha” and 
continue. I asked the well-traveled expert Abu Muhammad c Abd al-Qadir 
b. c Abd Allah al-Ruhawl 5S (God bless him) about it. He said that it is 
the ha? from ha?il (divider); that is, it separates two isnads. He said, 
“Nothing is said when one comes across it in reciting.” He denied that it 
is from the word al-hadith or the other words. He was not acquainted 
with anything else from any of his teachers and they included a number 
of the hadlth experts of his day. I think it best — and God is the one 
who grants success - that the reciter say, “ha” when he comes across it 
and continue. This is the most cautious way and the most equitable. 
Knowledge belongs to God (He is exalted). 

16. The expert al-Khatib stated “that after the phrase ‘In the name of God, the 
Compassionate and Merciful,’ the student should write the name {ism) of the 
teacher from whom he heard the book, his paidonymic (kunya) and lineage 
(; nasab ) and then put forth what he heard from him verbatim.” Al-Khatib went 
on to add: “When he comes to write the book he heard, he should write over 
the words ‘In the name of God,’ and so forth, the names of those who heard the 
book with him and the date of the audition. If he likes, he may alternatively write 
that information in the margin of the first page of the book. Our teachers did 
it both ways.” 56 Writing the list of auditors (tasmf) where he said is safest and 
most appropriate because it will not be hidden from those in need of it. There is 
also nothing w rong w ith writing it at the end of the book, on the outside of it or 
w herever it can be easily found. The list of auditors should be in the script of a 
trustworthy person whose handwriting is not unknown. There is no harm then 
in the teacher granting the audition not endorsing the list of auditors in his own 


55 Abu Muhammad c Abd al-Qadir b. c Abd Allah al-Ruhawi (536/1142-612/1215) was one of 
the greatest hadlth transmitters in the region of the Jazlra during his lifetime; Dhahabi, Styar , 
22:71-5. 

56 Jami\ 133. 
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hand , 57 Likewise, there is nothing wrong with the owner of the book, if he is 
trustworthy, merely recording his audition in his own hand. Reliable scholars 
have long done this. 

The teacher Abu ’l-Muzzafar, the son of the expert Abu Sa<d al-MarwazI 
[al-Sam^nl] transmitted to me in Marv from his father from an inhabitant 
of Isfahan who transmitted to him that in Baghdad c Abd al-Rahm^n b. 

Abl c Abd Allah b. Manda 58 recited a hadlth monograph to Abu Ahmad 
al-Faradl 59 and requested that he sign it as a guarantee for it. Abu Ahmad 
said to him, “My son, you must be veracious. When you become known 
for that, no one will call you a liar and you will be regarded as truthful in 
what you say and transmit. When that is not the case, if they were to say 
to you, ‘This is not the handwriting of Abu Ahmad al-Faradi,’ what would 
you say to them?” 

The writer of the list of auditors must be attentive and careful. He should make 
dear in unambiguous terms the identity of the auditor, the material heard and 
the teacher from whom it was heard. He must avoid laxity in recording the 
names of the auditors and beware of leaving out the name of any of the auditors 
for an impure motive. There is nothing wrong if the writer of the list of auditors 
(muthabbit al-sama <) does not personally attend the entire audition, but draws it 
up relying on information from someone who was present and whose word he 
can trust (God - He is exalted - willing). 

It is shameful for the owner of a book to conceal it from someone whose 
name is inscribed in the list of auditors and to prevent him from transferring the 
record of his audition (naql samaHhi) and copying the book. 

When the owner does lend it to him, the borrower should not be slow 
in returning it. We heard that Zuhrl said* “Beware of the ghuliil of 
books!” Someone asked him, “What is ‘the ghulfd of books’?” He said, 
“Withholding them from their owners.” We heard that al-Fudayl b. ‘Iyad 60 
(God be pleased with him) said, “It is not the act of a pious man nor that 


57 The transmitter would customarily endorse the certificate of audition by personally writing 
hadha $ahih or something to that efTect and signing his name; see Salih al-Dln al-Munajjid, 
“IjazUt al-sama' fi 'l-makhfut(U at-qadima” Revue de l' Ins tit ut des Manuscrits Arabes , 1 
(1375/1955):235-4>. This article is a great aid in understanding the issues raised in this 
section, although it should be noted that its title is somewhat misleading for the document 
al-Munajjid terms ij&zat al-samU' is more properly called sama\ tasmf or / abaqa . 

58 Abu ’i-Qasim <Abd al-Rahmin b. Muhammad b. Manda (381/991^70/1078), the brother of 
Abu ’1-Hasan c Abd Allah, was a controversial expert in hadlth and the author of a number of 
books; EP, 3:863-4. 

59 Abo Ahmad TJbayd Allah b. Muhammad al-Faradl al-Muqri 5 was a hadlth transmitter who 
died in 406/1016 at more than eighty years of age; Dhahabf, Siyar , 17:212-14. 

60 Abu c Ali al-Fudayl b. c Iy5d al-Tamlml (105/723-187/802) was born in Samarqand, studied 
in al-Kofa and died while resident in Mecca. Although a respected transmitter of hadlth, he 
is best remembered for his great piety; Sczgin, GAS , 1:636. 
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of a wise man to take the record of audition of a man and withhold it 
from him. Whoever does this harms himselP’ — or according to another 
relation: “It is not the act of a scholar to take the record of audition and 
book of a man and withhold it from him.” 

What if he does happen to forbid this to him? We heard that a man in al-KQfa 
laid a claim against another man for a record of audition which he withheld from 
him. They took their dispute to the judge there, Hafs b. Ghiyath . 41 He said to the 
owner of the book, “Bring us your books. We impose on you the books with the 
record of audition of this man recorded in your hand. We exempt you from the 
books with the record of audition of this man recorded in his hand.” Ibn Khallad 
said, “I asked AbO c Abd Allah al-Zubayri about this and he said, ‘There is no 
ruling better than this on that issue, because the handwriting of the owner of the 
book indicates that he consented to his colleague listening with him.’ Someone 
else said, ‘It is worthless .’” 42 The expert Abu Bakr al-Khatib related that the judge 
Isma c ll b. Ishaq 43 was consulted about this and he lowered his head in thought for 
a long time and then said to the defendant, “If the record of his audition is 
recorded in your book in your handwriting, you are obliged to lend it to him. If 
his record of audition in your book is recorded in the hand of someone else, then 
you know best .” 44 

Hafs b. Ghiyath is counted among the first generation of the followers of 
AbQ Hanifa. Aba c Abd Allah al-Zubayri was one of the authorities of the 
Shafi'ites. Isma c ll b. Ishaq is the spokesman of the Malikites and their 
authority. Their statements back one another up in that matter and 
the upshot of them is that the owner of a book which contains with his 
acknowledgement the audition of someone else is compelled to lend the 
book to that person. Originally, the reason for this was not evident to me. 
Then I reasoned that the owner’s recording the man’s name in the book 
is equivalent to having testimony in his favor in his possession, so he has 
to produce it on the basis of the substance of the testimony, even if it 
involves expending his own property. Similarly, the bearer of testimony 
in court is compelled to produce it, even if he has to put himself out by 
running to the court to do so. Knowledge belongs to God (He is blessed 
and exalted). 

When the student copies a book, he should transfer the record of his audition 
to his copy only after a satisfactory collation. Likewise, one should not transfer a 


61 Aba 'Umar Haf$ b. Ghiyath al-Nakha‘l al-Tamlml (117/735-194/810) served as judge in 
Baghdad and al-KGfa; Dhahabl, Siyar, 9:22-34. 

62 Muhaddith al-filfil, 589. 

63 AbQ Ishaq Isma'il b. Ishaq al-Azdl (199/815—282/895) was bom in al-Ba$ra and served as a 
judge in Baghdad; Sezgin, GAS , 1:475-6. 

64 Jami\ 117. 
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list of auditors to any copy of a book until the book is collated in a satisfactory 
manner with the copy which was actually heard nor record the list of auditors 
in the copy automatically at the time of the audition. That way no one will be 
misled by the uncollated copy. This holds unless it is made clear that the copy is 
uncollated during the transfer of the record of audition and upon the inscribing 
it . 65 God knows best. 


65 See ^Iraqi, Tabfira , 2:161. 


Category 26 

On the Manner of Relating HadIth and the Stipulations 
Regarding the Conveyance of Them, and Related Matters 

(Ft si fat riwayat al-hadith wa-shart a diVihi wa-m3 
yata c allaqu bi-dhzlika) 


Many of the matters relevant to this topic have already been discussed in the 
previous two Categories. Some people are excessively strict in relating hadlth 
and others are excessively lax. One example of strictness is the doctrine of those 
who say, “A hadlth may not be cited as a proof unless the transmitter relates 
from his memory and recollection.” That is related from Malik and Abu Hanifa 
(God be pleased with them). Abu Bakr aCSaydalani al-Marwazl 1 was a Sh§fi c ite 
who subscribed to this view. Another excessively strict doctrine is that of those 
who permit a scholar to rely on his book when transmitting, but would not view 
the relation from it as valid, if he had lent it out or let it out of his possession, on 
account of its absence from him. 2 3 

We have already related the views of those who tolerate laxity and the 
refutation of them in the course of the preceding explication of the means of 
receiving and taking up hadlth. One group of lax transmitters are those who 
hear certain compositions and are remiss to the extent that, when they grow old 
and come to be needed, ignorance and greed lead them to relate the texts from 
purchased or borrowed copies which are unsound and have not been collated. 
The expert Aba c Abd Allah al-Hakim included those people in the ranks of 
discredited transmitters. He said, “They mistakenly believe that they are truthful 
in their relation. This happens often among people. Certain leading scholars and 
people known for their piety practice it.” J 

<Abd Allah b, Lahl^a al-Misrl 4 was a lax transmitter. Despite his augustness, 
citing his relations as proofs was rejected on account of his laxity. It 
was said that Yahya b. Hasson 5 saw a group of people who had a personal 


1 Aba Bakr Muhammad b. DjwUd al-§aydalam al-Dawttdl (fl. sixth/ twelfth century) was 
known exclusively for his commentary on Muzanfs Mukhtasar ; Subkl, fabaq&i, 4:148-9. 

2 The fear was that, while the book was out of the transmitter’s possession, it would be 
surreptitiously altered and he would not be able to detect the changes since he had not 
memorized the text; aLKhatib al-Baghdadi, Kif&ya , 227; al-Qadi c Iyad, Hmtf, 136. 

3 Madkhal, 40 (Arabic), 39-40 (English). 

4 Aba c Abd al-RahmSn c Abd Allah b. Lahl^ al-Misrl (97/715-174/790) served as a judge in 
Egypt and was a prolific transmitter, although, as the passage indicates, his reliability was 
questioned; Sezgin, GAS y 1:94. 

5 Aba ZakarlyS 5 Yahya b. HassSn al-Ba^ri (144/761-208/823) was a student of a number of 
popular transmitters and died in Egypt; Dhahabl, Siyar , 10:127-30. 
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collection of hadlth (/as?) which they heard from Ibn Lahi a. He exam 
the text and not a single hadlth in it belonged to Ibn Lahl^. He went 
to Ibn Lahl<a and told him that. He said, “What can I do? They bring 
a book and say, ‘This contains your hadlth,’ so I transmit it to them. 
Something similar occurs among the teachers of our day. A student brings 
a personal collection or a book to a teacher and says, “This is your relation. 

Then the teacher lets him recite it to him, trusting him blindly, without 
undertaking any investigation to ascertain the truth of the ascription. 

The correct view is the one the majority adhere to and it is the middle path 
between excessive strictness and excessive negligence. When a transmitter meets 
the stipulations which were explicated above for receiving and taking up hadlth 
and he collates his book and fixes his audition in the fashion c ^ ‘ 

is permissible for him to transmit from it. This holds even if he had lent his book 
to someone and it was out of his possession, when it is probable that the book is 
free from alteration and changes. In particular, this is true when the transmitter 
is one of those who for the most part would recognize whether the text had 
been altered or changed. That is because in the field of the relation of hadlth, we 
depend on likelihood. When this obtains, it is enough and nothing more than this 

is stipulated. God knows best. 


Some Subsidiary Issues 

1 When the transmitter is blind and did not memorize his hadlth from the 
mouth of the teacher who transmitted to him, but instead sought the aid of some 
trustworthy people to make precise his audition and commit the book to memory 
and in transmitting the text asked for their help in the recitation o t e oo 
him: his relation is sound when he takes care in that regard to the best of h 
ability so that the likelihood is that there is no alteration. However, he is 
liabJto be challenged or forbidden from something like this than a person who 
can see However, the expert al-Khatib said, “Audition from a sighted, illiterate 
person who did not memorize from the transmitter the hadlth he he “ rd ^ 
him - rather it was written down for him - is the same as audition from .a blind 
person who did not memorize his hadlth from the transmitter. Some scholars 
have forbidden it and some have permitted it.” 6 God knows best. 

2 When a student hears a book and then wants to relate it from a copy of the 
text which does not contain a record of his audition and was not collated with the 
copy he heard, although his teacher gave audition from this copy la ■ «h«*. * 
not licit for him to relate from that copy. The authority and jurist Ab S 
al-Sabbagh stated this unequivocally in something of his we read . n .h ^ 
way if the copy contained the record of his teacher’s audition or a reliable pers 


6 Ktfiya , 338. 
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related from it from his teacher, it would still not be permissible for the student 
to relate from it, relying merely on that, since he would not be certain that it 
did not contain additions not present in the copy which he heard. I found that 
al-Khatib has related corroboration of this from most of the scholars of hadlth. 
He stated that when the student finds the text of the transmitter and the student’s 
audition is not recorded in it or he finds a copy written from his teacher the 
authenticity of which he has no qualms about, the generality of the scholars of 
hadlth forbid him to transmit from it. On the other hand, it is said that Ayyub 
al-Sakhtiyam and Muhammad b. Bakr al-Bursani 7 8 9 allowed it.”* 

That holds true unless the student has a global license [ijaza ... <5 mma ) or 
something similar from his teacher for the material he relates. In this case it is 
permissible for him to relate from that copy, since it is nothing more than the 
relation of those additions [which may be found in the copy of the text the student 
wants to use] under the term “He informed us” or “He transmitted to me” by 
virtue of the license without an explanation that the additions are transmitted by 
license. That is a minor matter, the like of which may be tolerated. Indeed, we 
related above that licensing is necessary for every audition so that the words and 
passages which were omitted due to inattention or for some other reason may be 
transmitted by virtue of the license, even if they were not actually spoken.’ 

If the copy of the text [which the student wants to use] instead contains the 
record of the audition of his teacher’s teacher - or it was heard from the teacher 
of his teacher or related from the teacher of his teacher: in that case to relate from 
it the student should have a comprehensive license (ijaza shamila) from his 
teacher and his teacher should have a comprehensive license from his teacher. 
This is a good facilitation which God - and praise belongs to Him - led us to and 
the need for it is very pressing in our time. God knows best. 

3. When someone who has memorized a text finds in his book something in 
conflict with what he memorized, the matter is examined. If he memorized the 
text from that book, let him go back to what is in his book. If he memorized it 
from the mouth of the transmitter, let him rely on his memory rather than on 
what is in his book, when he has no doubts about his recollection of it. It is a good 
idea for him to mention the two versions in his relation, saying, “My recollection 
is such and such and in my book it is such and such.” That is what Shu'ba and 
others did. Likewise, when another person: who memorized the text contradicts 
him regarding what he memorized, let him say, “My recollection is such and such 
and X said for it such and such,” or “someone else said such and such for it,” or 
some other phrase like that. That is what SufyUn al-Thawri and others did. God 
knows best. 


7 Abn 'Abd Allah (or Aba Tlthman) Muhammad b. Bakr al-Bursam died in al-Basra in 203/819; 
Dhahabi, Siyar , 9:421-2. 

8 Kifaya, 257. 

9 See above, p. 106. 
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4 When a transmitter finds a record of his audition in his book and he does not 
remember having heard it: it is reported that Aba Hanlfa (God bless him) and 
some of the followers of ShafKl (God bless him) did not 

to relate the book. The doctrine ofShafi‘1 and most of his followers, AbQ Ytlsuf 
and Muhammad" is that he is permitted to transmit it. This disagreement ought 
to be addressed in the light of the disagreement )ust treated above ^over the 
permissibility of the transmitter relying on his book to retain {da f) e 

5 Retaining the text used in the audition is like retaining the material 
actually heard. The correct view and that of the majority of the scholars of badith 
is to permit reliance on a well-guarded book to retain the material heard. Thus 
the transmitter is permitted to relate the contents, even if he does not recall each 
anVevery hadnh in it. So let that be true, if the following condition is met: the 
record of audition must be in his handwriting or in the handwriting of someone 
he has confidence in and the book must be well guarded to the extent that it is 
Ukdy to be free from the touch of forgery and alteration, m the fashion previously 
described for that. This applies when he has no doubts about it’ and has no 
qualms regarding its correctness. If he does have doubts about it, reliance on the 
book is not permitted. God knows best. 

5 When the student wants to relate what he has heard in Paraphrase rather 
than verbatim: if he is not a scholar who is knowledgeable in words and what they 
m an familiar with what changes their sense and in possession of insight into 
The shades of difference between them, there is no disagreement that he is not 
permitted to do that. He should relate what he heard only in the same teims m 
SthLd it, without any alteration. The 

scholar who is knowledgeable in these matters, is one of g 

forebears the scholars of hadlth, and the greatest authorities 'npracucal and 
theoretical law have disagreed about. Some of the transmitters of hadith certain 
Shafttte experts in positive and theoretical law and others permitted lt 0 ^ ° 
fhem forbade it for rhe of rhe Messenger of God (Peace be upon h™ nd 

allowed it for other material. The most correct view is to permit it for everyth g, 
if the transmitter knows what wc described and states plainly that he ^ pa^ng ™ 
the sense of the words which reached him, because that is what the affa rs of the 
Companions and eariy forebears testify to. They often used ro rransnu. a srngie 


i u i i/nA n n/ 7 ^ 1 - 182 / 798 ) was one of the most prominent 

10 » .he chitf judge in Baghdad; EE, .:U* 

1 1 AbO>AM Allah Muhammad b. al-Hasm al-Shayblui ( ' f^!dadoa'lf Hmafite h«l 
one of the most prominent early Hanaf.tes. Hts wntmgs form the foundatmn * 

„ SXTr*. antecedent of ,hi. pronoun may 

of.be audition- (r-W o, -.he much 'SS'd-Kd-n •* 

ilayhi)\ Mahasin al^filah wa-tajmin kttfb Ibn al-$al3h y ed. A 

Muqaddima , 2nd edn (Cairo, 1989), 394. 
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notion about a particular matter with different words and that was only because 
they relied on the sense rather than the wording. 

We do not think that this disagreement is active any more and people do not 
practice transmission by paraphrase, so far as we know, with the contents of 
books. No one has the right to alter the wording of anything in an authored book 
and replace it with another word having the same meaning. Rather, those who 
permitted transmission by paraphrasing did so on account of the difficulty and 
hardship faced by the Companions and early forebears in rendering the words 
exactly and rigidly sticking to them. That problem does not exist for the contents 
of papers and books, because even if someone does possess the authority to change 
a spoken word, he does not possess the authority to change the composition of 
someone else. God knows best. 

6. Someone who paraphrases a hadith should say after it, “or however he put it” 
(aw kama qala ), “or something like that” (aw nahwtt hadha), and similar expressions. 
That practice was related from the Companions Ibn Mas c ud, Abu ’l-Darda >,J and 
Anas (God be pleased with them). Al-Khatib said, “The Companions were masters 
of the language and were the people most knowledgeable in semantics. They used 
these expressions only out of fear of error on account of their recognition of the 
danger inherent in transmission by paraphrasing.” 14 

Whenever someone reciting a text comes across something that seems obscure 
to him, he should read the dubious form and then say, “or however he put it.” 
This is a good idea and it is the correct course in a matter like this, because the 
transmitter’s licensing the student and permitting him to relate the correct form 
from him, when it becomes evident, are inherent in his saying, “or however he 
put it.” It is not necessary for the transmitter to pronounce the license specifically 
for the doubtful reading, for the reason we just explained. God knows best. 


7. Is it permissible to abridge a hadith and transmit only part of it? Scholars 
disagree about that. Some forbid it outright on the basis of the doctrine of 
absolutely forbidding transmission by paraphrasing. Some forbid it despite 
allowing transmission by paraphrasing, when the transmitter has not related the 
hadith in its complete form at some other time and it is not known that someone 
else related it in its complete form. Some permit it without any restrictions and 
make no distinctions. Indeed, we heard that MujUhid said, “Leave out whatever 
you want from a hadith but never add anything to it.” The correct approach is to 
make a distinction. Abridging is permissible for a knowledgeable and informed 
transmitter when what he omits can be separated from what he transmits and is 
not dependent on it, so that the meaning does not become defective and the legal 
point of what he transmits is not altered by the omission. This should be permitted, 


L Abu ’1-Darda’ al-An$art al-Khazrajl (the rest of his name is disputed) was an important 
Companion of the Prophet who died in Damascus around 32/653; Dhahabt, Siyar, 2:335-53. 
> H Jimi\ 251. 
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even if transmission by paraphrasing is not permitted, because under these 
circumstances the part he omits [and the part which he relates] are tantamount 
to two separate reports on two matters, neither dependant on the other. 

This applies if the transmitter’s stature is so elevated that an accusation 
will not be lodged against him for transmitting it first completely and then in a 
shortened form or for transmitting it first in shortened form and then completely. 
If his stature is not so elevated, the expert al-Khatib has said that whoever relates 
a hadlth in its complete form and is afraid that if he relates it another time with 
an omission he will be accused of having the first time added something he had 
not heard or of having the second time forgotten the rest of the hadlth on account 
of his lack of precision and his propensity to err, must banish this suspicion from 
himself. 15 The authoritative jurist Abu ’1-Fath Sulaym b. Ayyub al-Razl said that 
this constitutes an excuse to omit and conceal the addition for whoever relates 
part of a report and then wants to relate it completely, if he is one of those who 
will be accused of having added something to his hadlth. In my opinion, someone 
like this should not, from the start, relate hadlth incompletely, if he has been 
enjoined to give it completely. This is because if he initially relates it incompletely, 
he excludes the rest of it from being cited as a proof He ends up oscillating 
between not relating it at all, thereby forfeiting it entirely, and relating it and 
being accused [of putting a false addition in it] for doing so, thereby wasting any 
benefit from it because of the destruction of its value as a proof Knowledge 
belongs to God (He is exalted). 

If an author breaks up the text of a single hadlth and distributes its parts 
under various legal topics in his book, it is closer to being permitted and further 
from being forbidden. Indeed, Malik, Bukhari and more than one of the other 
authorities in hadlth did that, although it is not completely unreprehensible. 
God knows best. 

8. A transmitter should not relate his hadlth through the recitation of someone 
prone to grammatical mistakes and misreading. We heard that al-Nadr b. Shumayl 16 
(God be pleased with him) said, “Originally these hadlth came in good Arabic;” 
Abo Bakr [or Abu ’l-Fath or Abu ’1-Qasim] b. Abi ’l-Ma^ll al-Furawl informed 
us by recitation to him. He said, My great-grandfather, the authority Abo c Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. al-Fadl al-FurawI 17 informed us. He said, Abu ’1-Husayn 
c Abd al-Ghafir b. Muhammad b. al-Farisi 18 informed us. He said, The authority 


15 Kifiya y 193. 

16 Abu ’l-Basan al-Nadr b. Shumayl al-Mazinl was born in Marv around 122/740. As a boy, he 
traveled to aI-Ba$ra with his father and studied under the great grammarian Khalil b. Ahmad. 
He later returned to Marv, where he served as judge. He died there either on the last day of 
the year 203/819 or near the beginning of 204; Sezgin, GAS, 8:59. 

17 AbO ( Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Fadl al-Furawl (ca. 441/1049-530/1136) was a famous 
transmitter of several major hadlth collections; Dhahabi, Siyar y 19:615-19. 

18 Abu T l-Husayn ( Abd al-Ghafir b. Muhammad b. al-Farisl (ca. 350/961-448/ 1056) was one of 
the great Iradlth transmitters of his generation; Dhahabi, Siyar , 18:19-21. 
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AbO Sulayman Hamd b. Muhammad al-Khattabl informed us. He said, 
Muhammad b. Mu^dh 1 ’ transmitted to me. He said, One of our teachers informed 
us from Abu DawOd al-Sinjl. 20 He said, I heard Asma c l 21 saying, “The greatest 
fear I have for a student of hadlth - if he does not know grammar - is that he fall 
under the general designation of the statement of the Prophet (Peace be upon him), 
‘Whoever ascribes a lie to me, let him take his seat in Hell/ because the Prophet 
(peace be upon him) did not make grammatical mistakes. Whenever you relate a 
hadlth from him and make a grammatical mistake in it, you ascribe a lie to him.” 

The student of hadlth has a duty to learn enough grammar and lexicography 
to avoid the shame and ignominy of grammatical mistakes and miswriting. We 
heard that Shu^a said, “Whoever studies hadlth and does not comprehend 
the Arabic language is like someone who wears a burnous without a hood,” or 
however he put it. We heard that Hammad b. Salama said, “Someone who studies 
hadlth and does not know grammar is like a donkey wearing a nosebag with no 
barley in it.” The way to avoid misreading is to take hadlth from the mouth of 
people possessing knowledge and accuracy. Whoever is deprived of that and 
instead takes and learns his hadlth from books is likely to corrupt the hadlth and 
is unable to keep from changing and misreading the text. God knows best. 

9. When a grammatical mistake or an instance of misreading occurs during the 
relation of a hadlth: there is a disagreement over what to do. Some people used 
to hold the opinion that the student should relate it with the mistake, just as 
he heard it. The Followers Muhammad b. Sirin and Abu Ma c mar c Abd Allah b. 
Sakhbara 22 subscribed to that. This is an extreme manifestation of the doctrine 
of adhering to the exact wording of the recitation and forbidding transmission by 
paraphrasing. Others recommend altering and correcting the mistake and relating 
it in its correct form. We heard that view from Awza c i, Ibn al-Mubarak and 
others, and it is the doctrine of beginning and advanced scholars of hadlth. 
Advocating this for a grammatical mistake which does not change the sense of 
the hadlth and similar cases is a necessity according to the doctrine which permits 
the transmission of hadlth by paraphrase, and, as just stated, this is the doctrine 
of the majority. 

The right way to correct and change a mistake found in both a book and the 
original it was copied from is to leave it and report what occurs in the original as 


19 Abu Ja<far Muhammad b. Mu<adh al-Harawl was a student of Aba Dawud al-Sinjl. He died 
in 316/928 at over ninety years of age; Dhahabl, Siyar \ 14:484-5. 

20 Aba Dawud Sulayman b. Ma<bad al-Sinjl (d. 257/871) is described as a litterateur and poet; 
Ibn aUAthlr, Lubab, 2:147. 

21 Abo Sa'id <Abd al-Malik b. Qurayb al-A§ma f I (ca. 120/738-213/828) was a renowned 
philologist who served at the court of the caliph HarQn al-Rashid; EP , 1:717-19. Sezgin, 
CAS , 8:71-6; 9:66-7. 

22 Aba Ma c mar <Abd Allah b, Sakhbara al-Azdi was a Kflfan transmitter of hadlth who was born 
during the lifetime of the Prophet and died during the governorship of <Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad; 
Dhahabl, Siyar, 4:133-4. 
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it is while placing a “latch” (dabba) n on it and indicating the correct form on the 
margin of the page. That is the most useful and least damaging way. 

We heard that one scholar of hadlth was seen in a dream. Something 
passed from his lips - or from his tongue. He was asked about this and 
said, “It is a word from a hadlth of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him and his family) which I changed on my own volition, so this was 
done to me.” 

Often we see that something which many scholars mistakenly believe to be an 
error - and they often change it - is correct with sound justification, even if it i s 
obscure and may be considered peculiar. This occurs in particular in what they 
consider an error from the standpoint of good Arabic. That is because of the 
numerousness of the dialects and the sub-dialects of the Arabs. 24 We heard that 
c Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Hanbal 25 said, “When my father came across a grievous 
error, he corrected it. When it was a minor mistake, he left it and said, 'So said 
the teacher.’ ” One of our teachers informed me of something to the same effect 
from someone who informed him from the expert al-Qadi ^yad. 26 In a word, the 
practice to which most of the teachers of old adhered was to transmit the relation 
as it reached them, without changing it in their books. 

Even the variant readings of the Qur’an continue to be transmitted in books 
- without being considered anomalous - in conflict with the universally accepted 
recitation. Some of that also occurs in the two Sahihs , the Murvatta? and other 
works. 

However, the more knowledgeable teachers point out these errors in these 
books when the text is heard and recited and in the margins of the books while 
still reporting w hat is in the texts in the way it reached them. 

Some, including Abu ’1-Walld Hisham b. Ahmad al-Kinanl al-Waqqashl, 27 
had the audacity to alter books and correct them. Because of his wide 
reading, his mastery of several disciplines, his penetrating intellect and 
his keen intelligence, he ventured to make many corrections and he did 
make mistakes in some instances. The same is true of others who did the 
same thing. 

The best way is to forbid all alteration and correction so that someone W'ho is 
not competent will not venture to do it. The first way [that is, reproducing the 
text as found] accompanied by a clarification is the safest. So at the audition, the 


23 See below, pp. 138-9. 

24 The Prophet addressed the various Arab tribes in their own dialect; al-Qadl c Iyad, lima*, 183. 

25 c Abd Allah (213/828-290/903), unlike his older brother Salih, remained in Baghdad with their 
father, the imam Ahmad; Dhahabl, Siyar , 13:516-26. 

26 Ilma\ 185-6. 

27 Abu TWalid Hisham b. Ahmad al-Kinani al- Waqqashl (408/ 1 0 1 7-489/ 1096) was an Andalusian 
scholar praised for his expertise in a number of disciplines; Dhahabl, Siyar, 19:134-6. 
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transmitter should give the mistake as it occurs and then state the form which is 
correct, either with regard to sound Arabic usage or with regard to transmission. 
If he wants, he may recite it first in its correct form and then say, “Such and such 
is the way it is found with our teacher” - or “in our relation,” or “by way of X.” 
In fact this is better than the first way, since the transmitter does not ascribe to 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) something he did not say. 

The most appropriate procedure to rely on when making a correction is to 
mend the false form with something found in other hadlth. Whoever does this 
is safe from ascribing to the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) something 
which he did not say. God knows best. 

10. When the correction consists of adding something that was omitted: if 
the addition is such that it does not change the sense, then it is treated in the 
fashion described above. That is similar to what is related from Malik (God 
be pleased with him). He was asked, “Do you view as valid a hadlth of the 
prophet (Peace be upon him) to which the letters rvaw and alif were added, 
while the meaning remains the same?” He said, “I hope that it will be considered 
insignificant.” 

If the correction by the addition entails a meaning different from what occurs 
in the text, the well-established verdict is for the transmitter to mention the 
wording as it appears in the text coupled with a notification of what was omitted. 
This way he will be safe both from the shame of the error [that is, the omission] 
and from ascribing to his teacher something he did not say. Abu Nu^ym al-Fadl 
b. Dukayn transmitted a hadlth from a teacher of his in which he said, “From 
Buhayna.” Then Abu Nu^ym said, “He really is Ibn Buhayna,” but my teacher 
said, “Buhayna.” When someone below the occurrence of the omitted material 
is known to have provided the material and someone else later on omitted it, it is 
treated differently. The student should supply the omission in its correct place 
in the book with the phrase “that is” (ya^ni). This is what the expert al-KhatlB 
did 28 when he related from Abu TJmar b. Mahdl 29 from al-Qadl al-Mahamill, 30 
with his isnad, from c Urwa from c Amra bint c Abd al-Rahman 31 - that is from 
c A > isha - that she said, “The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) used to put 
his head near to me so that I could comb it.” Al-Khatlb said, “The text of Ibn 
Mahdl read ‘from c Amra that she said, “The Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him) used to put his head near to me So we added to it the mention of 


28 Kifaya , 253. 

29 Abu ^mar c Abd al-Wahid b. Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. Mahdl (318/930-410/1019) was 
best known for being the principal transmitter of the hadlth of al-Qadl al-Mahamill; Dhahabl, 
Siyar , 17:221-2. 

30 Abu <Abd Allah al-Husayn b. IsmS^l al-Dabbi (235/849-330/941) served as a judge in al-Kofa 
for sixty years and held a salon for scholars of law and hadlth in his house; Sezgin, GAS y 
1:180-1. 

31 c Amra bint <Abd al-Rahman al-Ansarlya (d. ca. 100/719) was a student of c A 5 isha and an 
authority on law in her own right; Dhahabl, Siyar , 4:507-8. 
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‘A’isha since it was indispensable and we knew that Mahamill related it that 
way. However, the mention of c AHsha was omitted in the book of our teacher 
Abo c Umar [b. Mahdi]. We said, ‘ That is from ‘A’isha,’ in the isnad because Ibn 
Mahdi did not say that to us, I have seen a number of our teachers doing the 
same thing in similar cases/’ Then he mentioned, with his isnad, that Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (God be pleased with him) said, “I heard Wakl< saying, Tn hadith I call 
upon “that is” for help.’ ” 

This is true when his teacher has related it to him incorrectly. When it is 
the case that the omission is found in the student’s book and it seems likely to 
him that the omission occurs only in the book and is not from his teacher, then 
correcting it both in his book and in his relation when he transmits it is justified. 
Abu DawQd [al-Sijistani] said that he told Ahmad b. Hanbal, “I found in my book, 
Tlajjaj [b. Muhammad al-A c war] from Jurayj from Abu ’l-Zubayr [Muhammad 
b, Muslim b. Tadrus].’ Is it permissible for me to correct it to Tbn Jurayj’?” He 
said, “I hope that there is nothing wrong with doing that.” God knows best. 

This is similar to the case when part of an isnad or text is effaced in the 
student’s book. It is permissible for him to supply the missing text from someone 
else’s book, when he knows that it is correct and he has no doubts that it actually 
is what is missing from his book. However, there are some transmitters who do 
not view this as permissible. One of those who did replace missing text this way 
was Nu c aym b. Hammad , 32 according to what Yahya b. Ma c in related from him. 
The expert al-Khatlb said, “It would have been better, if he had made that 
clear at the time of the relation .” 33 The same verdict applies to the transmitter 
w ho relies on his memory who seeks to verify something he has doubts about in 
someone else’s book or his own recollection. It is related that a number of the 
scholars of hadith did that, including c Asim , 34 Aba <Awana [aUsfarSylnl] and 
Ahmad b. Hanbal. Some of them used to note the material someone else verified, 
saying, “X transmitted the hadith to us and Y verified it for me.” For example, 
it is related that Yazid b. Hlrun said, U( Asim informed us - and Shufoa verified it 
for me - from c Abd Allah b, Sarjis .” 35 This is also required when the transmitter 
finds in the original of his book a rare Arabic word or something incompletely 
written w hich puzzles him. It is licit for the student to ask well-informed scholars 
about it and relate it in accordance with what they tell him. Something similar to 
this was related from Ishaq b. Rahawayh, Ahmad b. Hanbal and others (God be 
pleased with them). God knows best. 


32 Aba c Abd Allah Nu^ym b. Hammad al-Khuza’i (d. ca. 228/844) was a scholar of hadith 
and opponent of the Hanafites who is best known for his book Kitab al-Fitan; Sezgin, GAS, 
1:104-5. 

33 Kifiya y 254. 

34 Abu c Abd al-Rahman c Asim b. Sulayman al-Tamlmi al-Basrl, known as c A§im aUAhwal, was 
a transmitter of hadith who died around 140/757; Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:13-15. 

35 According to some standards, <Abd Allah b. Sarjis qualified as a Companion of the Prophet. 
He died in al-Basra after 80/699; Dhahabi, Siyar , 3:426-7. 
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11 . When the transmitter has a hadith from two or more teachers and there is a 
difference in the wording between their relations, but the meaning is the same: 
he may join them together in a single isnad and then quote the hadith according 
to the particular wording of one of them and say, “X and Y informed us and the 
wording is that of X,” — or “this is the wording of X” — “he” - or “they” — “said, 
‘Z informed us,’ ” or other similar expressions. Muslim - the author of the Sahih 
_ also has another good expression for this. He says for instance, “Abu Bakr b. 
Abi Shayba' 6 and Abu Sa c ld al-Ashajj 17 transmitted to us, both of them from 
Abu Khalid. 38 Abu Bakr said, ‘Abu Khalid al-Ahmar transmitted to us from 
al-A'mash,” and he quoted the hadith. His repetition of the reference to one of 
them in particular is an indication that the wording given was his. 

When the transmitter does not sin gle out one of the two teachers for mention, 
but instead takes portions from each and says, “X and Y informed us and they 
were similar in wording. They said, ‘Z informed us:’” this is not forbidden, 
according to the doctrine w hich permits relation by paraphrase. The statement 
of Abu Dawud [al-Sijistanl] - author of the Sunan - “Musaddad 31 and Abu 
Tawba 41 transmitted the sense to us. They said, ‘Abu ’1-Ahwas 41 transmitted to 
us,’ ” and things similar to this in his book may be instances of the first method; 
that is, the wording is that of Musaddad and Abu Tawba agrees with him in 
sense. It is also possible that they are instances of the second procedure; that is, 
Abu Dawud has not given the wording of one of them in particular but rather he 
has related it by paraphrase from both of them. This possibility is more likely 
when he says, “Muslim b. Ibrahim and Musa b. Isma'il 42 transmitted to us. The 
sense is the same. They said, ‘Ab5n 43 transmitted to us.’” 

When the transmitter combines a number of teachers who have given the 
same sense and the text he produces }s not the wording of every one of them 
and he says nothing to clarify that: this is something which Bukhari and others 


36 c Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim (159/775-235/849), known as Abu Bakr b. Abi Shayba, 
was best known for his hadith collection known as Mi isannaf, Sezgin, GAS , 1:108. 

37 Abu Sa c id c Abd Allah b. Sa c id b. Husayn al-Ashajj (167/783-257/871) was an important early 
transmitter of hadith; Sezgin, GAS, 1:134. 

38 Abu Khalid Sulayman b. Hayyan al-Ahmar (114/732-189/805) was considered to be a 
reliable transmitter of hadith; Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:19-21. 

39 The hadith of the Basran Abu ’1-Hasan Musaddad b. Musarhad al-Asadi (ca. 150/767-228/843) 
w ere collected in a couple of small musnads ; Dhahabi, Siyar , 10:591-5. 

40 The transmitter Abu Tawba al-Rabi c b. Nafi c ai-yalabl (ca. 150/767-241/855) was sought out 
by a number of his most important contemporaries; Dhahabi, Siyar , 10:653-5. 

41 Abu ’1-Ahwas Sallam b. Sulaym al-Hanafl (d. 179/795) transmitted a large number of hadith; 
Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:281-4. 

42 Aba Salama Mus3 b. Isma c il al-Minqarl (d. 223/838), known as “Tabadhakl,” was considered 
one of the finest hadith experts of his day in al-Basra; Dhahabi, Siyar , 10:360-5. 

43 Aba Yazid Aban b. Yazid al- c Attar was a Basran transmitter of hadith who seems to have died 
around 164/781; Dhahabi, Siyar , 7:431-3. 
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condemn. There is nothing wrong with it under the doctrine which permits 
transmission by paraphrase. 

When the transmitter hears a composition from a number of teachers and 
then collates his copy with the text of just one of them and he wants to mention 
ali of them in the isnad and say, “The wording is that of X,” as stated above: 
on the one hand, this may be permitted like the first case because he had heard 
the text which he gave with that particular reading from the person to whom 
he attributed the wording. On the other hand, it may be forbidden because he 
possesses no knowledge of the particulars of the relations of the others which 
would enable him to provide information about those relations. This is in contrast 
to the earlier case where the transmitter was acquainted with the relations of 
the teachers other than the one whom he ascribed the wording to and he knew 
that they agreed in regard to the sense, and so provided that information. God 
knows best. 

12. The student should not add to the lineage ( nasab ) his teacher has given for 
the men above him in the isnad, interpolating the additional information into the 
isnad without any distinguishing break. If he makes a break, saying something 
like, “He is the son of X, from such-and-such place” ( huwa ibn fulan al-fulam\ 
or, “That is the son of X” (ya^i ibn fulan ); it is permissible. The hadlth expert 
and authority AbO Bakr al-Barqani (God bless him) said in his Kitab al-Luqat 
(Book of Gleanings ), with his isnad, that € AlI b. al-Madlnl said, “When a man 
transmits to you and says, ‘X transmitted to us,’ without providing the rest of his 
lineage, I think it best that you provide the rest of it. So say, ‘He transmitted to 
us that (anna 44 ) X b. Y transmitted to him.’” God knows best. 

What if his teacher gave the lineage or description of his teacher at the 
beginning of the book or personal hadlth collection with the first hadlth from 
him, and for the later hadlth restricts himself to giving the name of his teacher 
or just part of his lineage? For instance, I relate a personal hadlth collection from 
Furawl and I say at the beginning of it, “Abu Bakr Man§Qr b. ( Abd al-Mun c im 
b. c Abd Allah al-Furaw! informed us. He said, ‘X informed us,’” and I say for 
the rest of his hadlth, “Man§Or informed us, Mansur informed us.” Is it licit 
for someone who heard that collection from me to relate separately from 
me some of the hadlth after the first hadlth and say for each of them, “X [that is, 
Ibn al-$alah] informed us. He said, ‘Abu Bakr Man§Or b. c Abd al-Mun c im b. 
c Abd Allah al-Furawl informed us.’ He said, “Y informed us,” ’ ” on the basis of 
my having mentioned FurawTs full name at the beginning, even if I did not give 
it for each of the hadlth? The expert al-Khatlb has related that most scholars 
permitted this and for some the preferred way was to say, “ That is the son of X.” 


44 In Arabic, as in English, the nominalizing particle indicates that the material which follows 
is not a direct quotation. By using it the transmitter shows that he is paraphrasing the 
words of his teacher and thus avoids falsely ascribing to him something that he did not 
actually say. 
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He related, with his isnad, that Ahmad b. Hanbal (God be pleased with him) said, 
“ That is the son of X,’ 1 w hen the name of a man appeared without the lineage/ 5 
Al-Khatib al-Baghdadl related from BarqanI, with the latter’s isnad, the 
statement we mentioned above from c AIl b. al-Madini. Then he said that he saw 
AbU Bakr Ahmad b. c All al-I^bahanl 4 * - the sojourner in Nishapur, and he was 
one of the excellent experts and a pious and religious man - doing the same. 
Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl asked him about many of the hadlth he related to him, 
saying for them, “Aba c Amr b. Hamdan informed us that Abu Ya c la Ahmad 
b. c Ali b. al-Muthanna al-Mawsill informed them,” “Abu Bakr b. al-MuqrP 
informed us that Ishaq b. Ahmad b. Nafi c47 transmitted to them,” and, “The 
expert Abu Ahmad [b, c Adl] informed us that Abu Yusuf Muhammad b. Sufyan 
al-Saffar 4 * informed them.” He replied to him that they were hadlth which he 
had heard by recitation to his teachers from a number of texts at the beginning 
of which the teachers gave the lineages of those who transmitted the hadlth 
to them and the teachers limited themselves to mentioning just the name of 
the transmitters for the remainder of the hadlth. 49 Al-Khaflb al-Baghdadl said, 
“Others used to say in cases like this, ‘X informed us. He said, “Y informed us” 

- he is the son of Z,’ and then quote his lineage to its end. This is what I think 
is preferable because some transmitters used to say for the material licensed to 
them, “X informed us that Y transmitted to them.” 50 

All of these ways are permissible and the best is to say, “He is the son of X,” 
or “That is the son of X.” Next best is to say, “ That X b. Y.” The third best is to 
provide the exact form of the name given at the beginning of the volume w ithout 
any break. God knows best. 

13. In writing, it has become customary to omit “He said” {gala) and the like 
between the transmitters of an isnad. Nevertheless, “He said” must be pronounced 
out loud when the text is recited. One of the things like this which is neglected 
is when “It w r as recited to X. Y informed you” appears in the course of an isnad. 
The person; reciting should say for it, “[It was recited to X.] ‘Y informed you,’ 
was said to him” “It was recited to X. Y informed us,” is sometimes found. “He 
said” should be included in this. What should be said is, “It was recited to X. 
He said, l Y' transmitted to us.’” Indeed, this appears clearly writtenin some of 
the texts which have been related to us. When the word “He said” is repeated 

- as in the book of Bukhari, “Salih b. HayySn transmitted to us. He said , ‘ c Amir 
al-ShaT)! said’” ( haddathana Salih ibn Hayyan gala gala c Amir al-Sha^bi) - they 

45 Kifiya y 215. 

46 Abo Bakr Ahmad b. c AIl al-Isbaham (347/958—428/1036), known as Ibn Manjuwayh, 
composed a number of books based on the major hadlth collections; Sezgin, GAS , 1:230. 

47 Aba Muhammad Isljaq b. Ahmad b. Ishaq b. Nafi c al-Khuza ( i died in Mecca in 308/921; 
Dhahabl, Siyar y 14:289. 

48 I have not succeeded in finding any information about this individual. 

49 Kifilya, 215-16. 

50 Kijaya y 216. 
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omit one of them in writing. Nevertheless, the reciter must pronounce both of 
them. God knows best. 

14. The'famous nuskhas s> containing a number of hadlth with a single isnad, like 
the nuskha of Hammam b. Munabbih” from Abo Hurayra, by the relation of 
c Abd al-Razzaq from Ma'mar [b. Rashid] from Hammam, and similar nuskhas 
and persona! hadlth collections: some people mention the isnad anew at the 
beginning of each hadlth from these works. That is found in many old texts and 
it is the safest course. Others are satisfied to mention the isnad at the beginning 
of the text with the first hadlth or in the beginning of each of the sessions of 
audition, subsuming the rest of the hadlth under it and saying for each succeeding 
hadlth, “With the same isnad” ( bi-l-isnad ), or “With it” ( bi-hi ). That is the more 
common and predominant way. 

When someone who heard the hadlth this way wants to separate those hadlth 
and relate each with the isnad given at the beginning of the text: he is allowed to 
do this in the view of most people, including Wakl' b. al-Jarrah, Yahya b. Ma'ln 
and Abu Bakr al-Ism3 ( lll. This is because all of the hadlth are attached to the 
first hadlth so the isnad given in the beginning of the text is as good as mentioned 
for each hadlth. It is tantamount to dividing the text of a single hadlth between 
several subject headings under the isnad given at the beginning of the hadlth. 
(God knows best.) Some transmitters of hadlth reject presenting individually any 
of those hadlth subsumed under an isnad mentioned in the beginning and regard 
it as misrepresentation. One scholar of hadlth asked the professor Abu Ishaq 
al-Isfaraylnl - the expert in practical and theoretical law - about this and he said 
that it is impermissible. 

The person who heard something this way should also follow the same 
procedure. The correct way is for him to explain and relate the hadlth as it came. 
Muslim did this in his Sahih for the sahifa of Hammam b. Munabbih, saying, 
“Muhammad b. Rafi ( informed us. He said, c Abd al-Razzaq informed us. He 
* said, Ma'mar told us from Hammam b. Munabbih. He said, ‘This is what Abo 
Hurayra transmitted to us,’ and he mentioned some of the hadlth, including 
‘The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, “The lowest seat of one of you 
in heaven is that He says to him, ‘Hope for something,’ ” ’ and so forth.”” Many 
compilers did that. God knows best. 

1 5. When the transmitter gives the text of a hadlth — or the text of the hadlth and 
part of the isnad - before the isnad and then gives the isnad immediately after: 


5 1 Nuskha and $ahifa appear to have been more or less interchangeable terms for the primitive 
badlth collections bearing a single isnad; see M.M. Azami, Studies in Early Ijadith Literature 
(Indianapolis, 1978), 29-30. 

52 This famous nuskha (or $ahifa) was the hadlth collection of Aba TJqba Hammam b. Munabbih 
al-San^nl (ca. 40/660-ca. 101/719); Sezgin, GAS, 1:86. 

53 fomi* al-$ahih, 1:1 14 (K. al-Tman, B. Ma c rifat tarlq al-r^ya). 
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for instance, the transmitter says, “The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) 
said such and such,” or “ ( Amr b. Dinar related from Jabir from the Messenger of 
God (Peace be upon him) such and such,” and he then says, “X informed us of 
it. He said, ‘Y informed us,’ ” and gives the isn3d to the point where it connects 
with what he gave before. 

That is related to the case where the student places the isnad [which his 
teacher gave after the text 54 ] before the text so that with the isnad he makes 
the text “supported” rather than “loose.” 

It has been reported that one of the earlier scholars of hadlth permitted someone 
who heard a hadlth from his teacher in this way to put the entire isnad in front 
of the text, putting the pieces together in that fashion, if he were to desire that. 

It is natural that there is a difference of opinion over this like the one over 
placing part of the text ahead of another part of the text. Indeed, al-Khatib 
related 55 that some people forbid that on the basis of the doctrine that 
relation by paraphrase is impermissible and that other people permit it on 
the basis of the doctrine that relation by paraphrasing is permissible - for 
there is no difference in that regard between [rearranging the elements 
of the text of a hadlth and moving the isnad given after the text in front 
of the text]. God knows best. 

The practice of some of scholars of repeating the isnad at the end of the book 
or volume after giving it in the beginning: this does not stir up the controversy 
discussed above in connection with giving the isnad individually with each hadlth 
when it is related, because here the isnad is not connected with each one of them. 
Rather, it serves as a confirmation and safety measure [in case the first page 
of the text becomes lost] and enjoys a full authorization of the highest type. God 
knows best. 

16. When a transmitter relates a hadlth with an isnad, follows it with another 
isnad and says at the end of that isnad, “A text like the previous one” ( mithluhu ): 
if his student wants to give only the second isnad and provide the wording of the 
hadlth given after the first isnad, this is most obviously forbidden. We heard that 
the expert Abu Bakr al-Khatlb (God bless him) said, “Shu^a used not to permit 
that. Some scholars said that that is permitted, when it is known that the original 
transmitter was accurate, mindful and believed in recognizing differences in 
wording and comparing texts letter for letter. If he is not known to be so, it is not 
permitted. More than one scholar, when they related something like that, used 


54 This would happen when the transmitter recited the hadlth without an isnSd and his auditors 
then asked him for the isnad; see al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Kifaya , 211-12. 

55 Kifaya , 170-1. For al-Khatlb’s discussion of rearranging the words in the text of a hadlth, see 
Kifaya , 175-7. 
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to give the isnad and say, ‘A hadlth like the previous one. Its text is such and 
such,’ and then provide the text. This also applies when the transmitter says, ‘A 
text similar to the previous one’ ( nakwuhu ). This is the procedure I prefer .” 56 

Abu Ahmad c Abd al-Wahhab b. Abi Mansur c All b. c All al-Baghdadi 57 - the 
leading teacher in Baghdad - informed us through my recitation to him there. 
He said, My father (God bless him) informed me. He said, Abu Muhammad c Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad al-Sarlfini 38 informed us. He said, Abu ’l-Qasim b. Hababa 59 
informed us. He said, Abu ’l-Qasim c Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Baghawi 60 
transmitted to us. He said, c Amr b. Muhammad al-Naqid 61 transmitted to us. He 
said, Wakl c transmitted to us. He said, “Shu^a said, ‘“X from Y: A text like 
the previous one” does not work.’” Wakl c also said, “Sufyan al-Thawrl said, ‘It 
does work.’ ” 

When a transmitter says, “a text similar to the previous one,” in this 
situation, some regard it as if he had said, “a text like the previous one.” It was 
communicated to us, with an isnad, that Wakl c said, “Sufyan [al-Thawrl] said, 
‘When a transmitter says, “a text similar to the previous one,” it is a valid hadlth,’ 
while Shu^a said , 4 “a text similar to the previous one” contains doubt.’ ” 62 Yahya 
b. Ma c ln permitted what we stated above in regard to “a text like the previous 
one” and did not permit it for “a text similar to the previous one.” Al-Khatlb 
said, “This statement is in accordance with the doctrine of those who do not 
permit relation by paraphrase. According to the doctrine of those who permit 
it, there is no difference between ‘a text like the previous one’ and ‘a text similar 
to the previous one.’ ” 63 

This has a connection to what we heard from Mas c ud b. c All al-Sijz ! 64 

to the effect that he heard the expert Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim saying, 

“One of the forms of accuracy and exactitude which is incumbent on a 


56 Kifdya, 212. 

57 Diya> al-Dln Abu Ahmad c Abd al-Wahhab b. Abi Mansur c All b. c All al-Baghdadi (519/1125- 
607/1210), known as Ibn Sukayna, was, as indicated in the passage, a teacher of Ibn al-Salah. 
During his lifetime, he was famed for his elevated hadith transmissions and his piety; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 21:502-5. 

58 Abu Muhammad <Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Sarlfinl (384/994 — 469/1076) was a preacher in 
the mosque of §arifin, a village near Baghdad. Many students sought him out as a transmitter 
of hadlth; Dhahabl, Styar , 18:330-2. 

59 Abu ’l-Qasim TJbayd Allah b. Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Sulayman b. Hababa al-Baghdadi 
(300/913-389/999) was a poorly known transmitter of hadlth; Dhahabl, Siyar , 16:548-9. 

60 Abu ’l-Qasim al-Baghawi (214/829-317/929), also known as “Ibn bint [Ahmad b.] ManiV’ 
was a prominent transmitter of hadith in Baghdad. He was a nephew of c All b. c Abd al- c Aziz 
al-Makki; Sezgin, GAS , 1:175. 

61 Abo TJthman c Amr b. Muhammad al-Naqid al-Baghdadi died in Baghdad in 232/847; 
Dhahabl, Styar, 11:147-8. 

62 Kifaya, 320. 

63 Kifaya, 213-14. 

64 Abu Sa ( id Mas c 0d b. ( Ali al-Sijzl was a transmitter of hadith praised for his accuracy who died 
in Nishapur in 477/1084; Dhahabl, Siyar , 18:532-5. 
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hadlthologist (hadithi) is to differentiate between using ‘a text like the 
previous one’ and ‘a text similar to the previous one.’ It is not licit for 
him to say c a text like the previous one,’ until he learns that the texts are 
identical in wording while he may say ‘a text similar to the previous one,’ 
if they have the same sense.” God knows best. 

17. When a teacher gives the isnad of a hadlth, provides only the beginning of its 
text and then says, “And he [that is, his teacher] mentioned [the rest of] the 
hadlth” ( wa-dkakara 'l-hadith) or, “And he mentioned the hadlth in its entirety” 
( m-dhakara y l-hadith bi-tulihi ): if his student wants to relate the hadlth from 
him in its full and complete form, it is more properly forbidden than the afore- 
mentioned case of the transmitter saying, “a text like the previous one,” or, “a 
text similar to the previous one.” The correct course is to make the situation 
clear by fully recounting what his teacher said, saying, “He said, ‘And he 
gave the hadlth in its entirety,’ ” and then say, “The hadlth in its entirety is such 
and such,” quoting it to its end. One of the scholars of hadlth asked Abu Ishaq 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Shafi c I [al-Isfaraylnl] - the prominent expert in positive 
law and legal theory - about this. He said, “It is not permissible for someone who 
heard a hadlth in this fashion to relate the hadlth w r ith its full warding.” Abu 
Bakr al-Barqani, the hadlth expert and jurist, asked the hadlth expert and jurist 
Abu Bakr al-Isma c ill about someone who recited the isnad of a hadlth to a teacher 
and then said, “And he mentioned [the rest of] the hadlth,” Is it permissible for 
him to relate the entire hadlth? He said, “When the transmitter and the reciter 
know that hadlth, I hope it will be permitted. The evidence is best that he would 
give it accurately.” When we permit this, the reasoning is that the portion which 
the teacher did not mention is being transmitted by licensing. However, it is a 
certain and strong licensing in many respects. Therefore, in combination with 
the audition of the beginning of the text, the student is permitted to insert the 
remainder of the text without a license being specifically pronounced for it. God 
know^s best. 

18. It is obvious that it is not permissible to change “from the Prophet” ( c an 
al-Nabi) to “from the Messenger of God” (*an Rasul Allah) (Peace be upon him), 
and the reverse is also true, even if transmission by paraphrase is permitted. In 
transmission by paraphrase, it is stipulated that the meaning [of the original 
wording and the paraphrased version] should not differ, but the meaning in this 
case is different. It is established that when “the Prophet” was in a book and the 
transmitter said, “from the Messenger of God” (Peace be upon him), c Abd Allah 
b. Ahmad b. Hanbal saw his father strike out “the Prophet” and write “from 
the Messenger of God” (Peace be upon him). Abu Bakr al-Khatib said, “This 
is unnecessary. Ahmad preferred adhering to the wording of the transmitter. 
However, his doctrine actually was to allow people to change the terms.” 65 Then 




65 Ktfaya , 244. 
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al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi stated, with his isnad, that Salih b. Ahmad b. Hanbal 
said, “I said to my father, 'What do you think when "the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him) said” appears in a hadlth and someone changes it to "the 
Prophet (Peace be upon him) said”?’ He said, 'I hope that there will be nothing 
wrong with it.’” 66 On the other hand, al-Khatlb stated, with his isnad, that 
Hammad b. Salama was transmitting hadith while <Affan and Bahz 67 were before 
him. They began changing "the Messenger of God” (Peace be upon him) to "the 
Prophet” (Peace be upon him) and Hammad said to them, "You two will never 
understand,” 68 God knows best. 

19. When the audition of a student is in some way defective: he must state this 
during his subsequent transmission of that material, and neglecting to do so is a 
form of misrepresentation. We have examples of this from the past. One of these 
is when the teacher transmits to the student from memory in the course of an 
informal session. 69 In that case, let the transmitter say, "X transmitted to us as a 
part of an informal session” ( haddathana fulan mudhakarartan) y or, "X transmitted 
to us in the course of an informal session” ( haddathana ft d-mudhakara). More 
than one of the earlier scholars used to do this. A number of experts, including 
c Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdi and Abu Zur^ al-Razi, 70 used to forbid that anything 
be taken from them in an informal session. We also heard that from Ibn 
al-Mubarak and others. That is because of the laxity which prevails in an 
informal session, coupled with the fact that the human memory is treacherous. 
For this reason, a number of prominent experts, including Ahmad b. Hanbal (God 
be pleased with all of them), used their books to transmit the material they had 
memorized. God knows best. 

20. When a hadlth is from two men, one of whom is discredited - for instance, 
a hadlth from Thabit al-Bunam and Aban b. Abl c Ayyash 71 from Anas - omitting 
the discredited transmitter from the isnad and mentioning only the reliable one 
^is not condoned. This is out of fear that the hadlth contains something from the 

discredited transmitter which the reliable transmitter did not give. Ahmad b. 
Hanbal and later Abu Bakr al-Khatlb said something similar to this. Al-Khatlb 
said, "In cases like this, Muslim b. al-Hajjaj sometimes omitted the discredited 


66 Kifaya , 244. 

67 This seems to be a reference to the transmitter Abu ’l-Aswad Bahz b. Asad al-Basrl, who died 
in 197/813; Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:192. 

68 Kifaya , 244-5. 

69 Mudhakara : an informal session where scholars would try to outdo one another in reciting 
hadith from memory; see George Makdisi, The Rise of Colleges, (Edinburgh, 1981) 103-4. 

70 Abo Zur<a ( Ubayd Allah b. <Abd al-Karim al-Razi (200/815-264/878) was a prominent 
authority in hadlth from the city of al-Rayy; Sezgin, GAS, 1:145. 

71 AbCl Ismael Aban b. Abl <Ayyash FayrOz was a Basran transmitter of hadith from the 
second/eighth century. He was the less reliable transmitter of this pair; Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh 
al-kahir, 1(1): 454; Ibn Abi Hatim, farh, l(l):295-6. 
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transmitter from the isnad, mentioning the reliable transmitter and then saying, 
‘And someone else’ (j va-akhar), in allusion to the discredited transmitter. This 
declaration is valueless.” 72 

In the same way, when the hadith is from two reliable transmitters, the student 
should not omit one of them, because of the aforementioned possibility affecting 
it, even if in this case the danger posed by the omission is less. Refraining from 
the omission of a transmitter in these two scenarios is not the same as refraining 
from something absolutely forbidden, because the presumption is that the two 
relations do agree and the aforementioned possibility [that one transmission 
contains material not included in the other] is remote and unlikely. It is a kind 
of interpolation the intentional commission of which is not permitted, as was 
discussed above in the Category on the interpolated hadith. God knows best. 

21. When the student hears one part of a hadith from one teacher and the other 
part from another, confounds them so that he is no longer able to distinguish 
between the two parts and ascribes the hadith to both of them, explaining that 
part of it is from one of them and part from the other: this is permissible. 

Zuhri did this in the Hadith of the Lie ( hadith al-ifk ) n which he related 
from <Urwa, Ibn al-Musayyib, <Alqama b. Waqqas al-Laythl and TJbayd 
Allah b. c Abd Allah b. ( Utba 71 from ‘AMsha (God be pleased with her). He 
said, “All of them transmitted to me a portion of her hadith. They said, 

‘She said ...’” 

The entire contents of that kind of hadith is to be treated as if the teacher 
had related it ambiguously from one of the two men, so that when one of 
therh is discredited, it is not permissible to cite any part of the hadith. It is also 
impermissible for anyone after the mixing of the contents of the hadith to 
omit the mention of either of the two transmitters and relate the hadith solely 
from the other. Rather, it is necessary to mention them both and make a clear 
declaration that part of the hadith is from one of them and part from the other. 
God knows best. 


72 Kifaya, 378. 

73 For this famous story, see Alfred Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad: A Translation of Ibn 
Ishaq’s Sirat Rasnl Allah (Oxford, 1955), 494. 

74 Abu <Abd Allah <Ubayd Allah b. c Abd Allah b. ‘Utba al-Hudhall (d. 98/717) was a prominent 
legal scholar in Medina” Dhahabi, Siyar, 4:475-9. 


Category 27 

Guidelines for the Transmitter of HadIth 
(Ma'rifat ad%b al-muhaddith) 


Some of these guidelines have already been treated where required in the previous 
Categories. The science of hadlth is a noble science consistent with good morals 
and virtuous habits and incompatible with bad morals and shameful habits. It 
is one of the sciences of the hereafter and not of this world. Let whoever seeks 
to take up teaching hadlth and lecturing on some of its sciences first make his 
intention sound and pure and cleanse his heart of earthly aims and their stains. 
Furthermore, let him be on guard against the affliction which comes from the 
love and heedlessness of rank. 

There used to be disagreement over the age when it becomes suitable for 
a transmitter to take up teaching hadlth and to be appointed to relate them. Our 
view is that, when the need arises for the hadlth in his possession, it becomes 
desirable for him to take up relating and spreading them, no matter what his age is. 
We heard that the excellent judge Abu Muhammad b. Khallad [al-RamahurmuziJ 
(God bless him) said, “On the basis of report and reflection, it seems correct to 
me that the appropriate age for a transmitter to begin teaching hadlth is fifty years 
because that is the end of middle age and when physical maturity is realized. 
Suhaym b. Wathil 1 said, 

[I am] fifty years old, at the height of my powers. 

The trickery of events has given me experience. 

There is nothing wrong with his transmitting at forty because that is the threshold 
of maturity and the apogee of perfection. The Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him) was informed of his mission when he w as forty. At forty a person’s resolution 
and strength reach their peak and his intellect becomes abundant and his judgement 
is improved .” 2 Al-Qadi c Iyad disagreed with Ibn Khallad over this and said, “How 
many of the early pious forebears and other transmitters never reached that age, 
dying before then, but still spread hadlth and knowledge beyond calculation? 
TJmar b. c Abd al- c AzIz 3 died before forty and Sa c id b. Jubayr 4 did not reach fifty, 


L The famous poet Suhaym b. Wathil al-Riyahl was born before the advent of Islam and died 
around the year 40/661; Sezgin, GAS, 2:202-3. 

2 Ramahurmuzi, Muhaddith al-fd$il, 352-3. 

3 ‘Umar b. c Abd al- c Aziz, sometimes referred to as ‘Umar II, was the sole representative of the 
Umayyad Dynasty respected by later religious scholars. He ruled in Damascus from 99/717 until 
his death in 101/720 at about thirty-eight lunar years of age; EV , 3:977-9; Sezgin, GAS , 1:594. 

4 Abu ‘Abd Allah Sa‘id b. Jubayr al-Asadl was a Follower aftd expert on Quranic commentary. 
He was born in 45/665 and executed by the Umayyad governor al-Hajjaj in 95/714; Sezgin, 
GAS, 1:28-9. 
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and the same is true of Ibrahim al-Nakha c I. Malik b. Anas conducted classes for 
the people in his early twenties - some say at seventeen years - and the people 
in his class were numerous, and this was while his own teachers were still alive. 
Likewise, Muhammad b. Idris aLShaffl taught at a young age and was appointed 
to do that .” 5 (God know r s best.) What Ibn Khallad said is not objectionable. It 
should be understood that he said it regarding those who take up the transmission 
of hadith without the necessary proficiency in the science on their own impulse 
which prematurely came upon them before the age he mentioned. In that case, 
they should teach hadith only after attaining the age mentioned, for that is the 
time when there will probably be a need for their hadith. As for those whom 
c Iyad mentioned who transmitted before that, it is obvious that this was because 
of their precocious proficiency in this science. In combination with this early 
proficiency, the need for them to teach became manifest to them or they were 
asked to do so, either by an explicit request or through the concatenation of 
circumstances, so they came to transmit before the stipulated age. 

The age a transmitter should desist from relating hadith: it is the age 
when it is feared that he may be senile or doting and that he will confuse hadith 
and relate hadith which are not his own. People differ according to personal 
circumstances as to when they reach this age. Likewise, let the transmitter who 
goes blind and fears that hadith that are not his own will be imposed on him 
desist from transmitting. Ibn Khallad said, “What pleases me the most is that he 
desist at eighty, because that is the threshold of senility. However, if his mind 
remains firm and his judgement intact, and if he knows his hadith and still 
occupies himself with them, taking care to transmit them in expectation of a 
heavenly reward; I wish the best for him .” 6 The reason for what he said is that 
in most cases the condition of an eighty-year-old has become weakened, and 
confusion and erring are to be feared from him, and this w ill not be detected in 
him until after he has confounded his hadith. This happened to more than one 
reliable transmitter, including c Abd al-Razzaq and Sa c id b. Abl c Araba . 7 Many 
people have taught hadith after surpassing this age and good fortune aided them 
and w T ell-being accompanied them. These include the Companions Anas b. Malik, 
Sahl b. Sa c d , 8 and c Abd Allah b. Abl Awfa ; 9 10 as well as Malik [b. Anas], al-Layth 
[b. Sa c d], [Sufyan] b. c Uyayna and c Ali b. al-Ja c d, l ° among a large number of early 


5 Ilma\ 200-4. 

6 Ramahurmuzi, Muhaddith 354. 

7 Abu ’l-Nadr Sa‘ld b. Abl ‘Aruba Mihran al-‘AdawI (ca. 70/689-156/773) was a Follower and 
renowned transmitter of hadith in al-Basra until his reliability declined; Sezgin, GAS , 1:91-2. 

8 Abu ’l-‘ Abbas Sahl b. Sa c d b. Malik al-Khazraji (d. ca. 90/709) was the last Companion of the 
Prophet to die in Medina; Dhahabl, Siyar , 3:422—4. 

9 ‘Abd Allah b. Abl Awfa was the last living Companion in al-Kufa. He died around the year 
86/705 at nearly one hundred years of age; Dhahabl, Siyar , 3:428-30. 

10 Abu ’1-Qasim al-Baghawi collected the hadith of the long-lived Abu THasan ‘All b. al-Ja‘d b. 
‘Ubayd al-Jawharl al -Baghdadi (ca. 134/751-230/845) in the popular al-Ja'diyat (ed. Rifat 
Fawzi ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 2 vols, Cairo, 1415/1994); Sezgin, GAS , 1:105. 
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and late scholars. Their number includes several who transmitted hadith after 
attaining the age of one hundred, including al-Hasan b. c Arafa, n Abu ’1-Qasim 
a l-Baghawi, Abu Ishaq al-Hujaymi 12 and the judge Abu ’1-Tayyib al-Tabari 
(God be pleased with all of them). God knows best. 

A transmitter should not transmit in the presence of someone more deserving 
of that than he. When Ibrahim [al-Nakha c l] and Sha^I met, Ibrahim did not 
s ay anything. Someone added: “He disliked relating hadith in a city where 
there was a transmitter more deserving than he on account of age or some other 
reason.” We heard that Yahyab. Ma c ln said, “When I transmit hadith in a city 
containing someone like Abu Mus’hir, 13 my beard should be shaved off [that is, 
his status as a scholar should be revoked].” We also heard from him, “Whoever 
transmits hadith in a town containing someone more deserving to transmit than 
him is stupid.” When a transmitter is asked for something which he knows to be 
in the possession of someone else in his city or elsewhere with a more elevated 
isn&d than his or an isnad preferable for some other reason, he should tell the 
student about that person and guide him to him. Giving good advice is part of 
religion. 

The transmitter should not refrain from relating hadith to someone on account 
of that person having an impure motive for learning hadith, for it is to be hoped 
that he will obtain the necessary intention later on. We heard that Ma c mar said, 
“People used to say, ‘Knowledge should be refused to the man who seeks it for 
something other than the sake of God in order that knowledge be for God (He 
is great and exalted).’” On the contrary, let the transmitter eagerly spread his 
knowledge, striving for a rich reward. Some of the pious forebears used to attract 
people to their hadith, including TJrwa b. al-Zubayr (God be pleased with them). 
God knows best. 

Let the transmitter follow the example of Malik (God be pleased with him), 
about which Abu ’1-Qasim aLFurawl [that is, Abu Bakr or Abu ’1-Fath Mansur 
b. c Abd al-Mun c im al-Sa ( idi] informed us in Nishapur. He said, Abu ’l-Ma^ll 
[Muhammad b. Isma c ll] al-FarisI transmitted to us. He said, The expert Abu 
Bakr [Ahmad b. al-Husayn] al-Bayhaql informed us. He said, The expert Abu 
c Abd Allah [al-Hakim] informed us. He said, Isma c ll b. Muhammad b. al-Fadl b. 


11 The collection of the hadith of Abu ‘All al-Hasan b. ‘Arafa (150/767-257/871), known as 
Jfuz* Ibn '‘Arafdy was one of the most popular works during the AyyObid era. At one point in 
his life he claimed to be 110 years old, although none of the birthdates or deathdates given for 
him allow this; Sezgin, GAS y 1:134. 

12 When ‘Abd al-Rahlm b. Ahmad al-Bukhari found the Ba§ran Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. ‘All 
al-Hujaymi (ca. 252/866-351/963), he was wearing a turban made up of a cloth wrapped 
around his head 103 times, indicating that he was 103 years old. He claimed that Hujaymi 
did not even begin to transmit until he reached the age of one hundred. Obviously there are 
problems with his dates; Dhahabl, Siyar , 15:525-6. 

13 Abo Mus-hir ‘Abd al-A‘Ia b. Mus’hir al-Dimashqi (140/757-218/833) was one of the great 
critics of hadith of his day; Sezgin, GAS , 1:100-1. 
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Muhammad al-Sha c ranI 14 informed me. He said, My grandfather ’ 5 transmitted 
to us. He said, IsmaTl b. Abl Uways transmitted to us. He said, “When Malik 
b. Anas wanted to transmit, he used to perform his ablutions, sit on the edge 
of his bed and comb his beard. He sat erect, displaying gravity and reverence, 
and transmitted. He was asked about that and said, ‘I like to honor the hadlth 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). I transmit only in a state of ritual 
purity and sitting up straight.’ He used to dislike transmitting hadlth in the 
street or while standing or in haste. He said, ‘I like to try to understand what I 
transmit from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him).”’ It is also related 
that before teaching hadlth he used to perform the major ablution, fumigate his 
beard with incense and put on scent. If someone raised his voice in his class, he 
scolded him saying, “God (He is exalted) said, ‘Those of you who believe do not 
raise your voice over that of the Prophet .’ 16 Whenever someone raises his voice 
during the recitation of the hadlth of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him), it is as if he raised his voice over that of the Messenger of God (Peace be 
upon him).” 

We heard, or read, that the jurist Muhammad b. Ahmad b. c Abd Allah 17 said, 
“When the reciter of the hadlth of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) 
stands up for anyone [out of special respect, when that person enters the room], 
a sin is recorded against him.” It is better for him, as well as the participants in 
his class, to follow what was reported from Habib b. Abl Thabit , 18 who said, “It 
is a sunna for a person to receive people, all of them, in a kindly fashion when he 
transmits hadlth to them.” God knows best. 

The transmitter should not reel off the hadlth in such a fashion that some of 
them cannot be grasped. 

Let the transmitter open and close his class with an invocation and prayer 
appropriate for the occasion. One of the most eloquent ways to open a class is 
by saying, “The most perfect praise belongs to God, Lord of the Worlds, under 
all circumstances. The most complete prayers and peace on the chief of the 
Messengers, whenever the heedful remember him and whenever the heedless 
neglect to remember him. God, pray over him, his family, the rest of the prophets, 
the family of each of them and the rest of the righteous to the greatest extent that 
it is right to ask for.” 


14 Abu ’l-Hasan Isma c ll al-Sha^ranl was best known for his hadlth transmissions from his father 
and grandfather. He died in Bayhaq in 347/958; SanYanl, Ansab y 3:433. 

15 Abti Muhammad al-Fadl b. Muhammad al-Sha c rani (d. 282/895) claimed that he had studied 
hadlth in every part of the Islamic world, with the exception of al-Andalus. He was a chief 
transmitter of a number of significant works; Dhahabl, Siyar , 13:317-19, 

16 Qur’an 49:2. 

17 Abu Zayd Muhammad b. Ahmadb. c Abd Allah al-Marwazi (301/914—371/982) was an 
important figure in the history of the Shafi c ite law school; Dhahabl, Siyar , 16:313-15. 

18 Abu Yahya Habib b. Abi Thabit al-Qurashi (d. ca. 120/738) was one of the chief hadlth 
transmitters in al-Kufa; Dhahabl, Siyar , 5:288-91. 
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It is desirable for a> knowledgeable transmitter to convene a session for the 
dictation of hadith, for it is one of the highest classes of transmitters. 19 Audition 
in such a session is one of the best and strongest ways to take up hadith. When the 
cro wd is large, let him take on a repetitor (i mustamli ) to broadcast from him. That 
j s the custom of the greatest transmitters who undertook something like this. It 
was related that Malik, Shu'ba, WakF, Abu c Asim, 20 Yazld b. Harun and a large 
number of other prominent earlier figures did that. Let his repetitor be educated 
and alert, in order that what we heard about Yazld b. Harun not befall him. 
Yazld was asked about a hadith and said, “Several (Hdda) transmitted it to us.” 
His repetitor shouted to him, “Abu Khalid, who is ‘several's* father?” He replied, 
“Several, son of May I lose you!” Let the repetitor do his repeating elevated on 
a chair or something similar. If he cannot find anything suitable, let him perform 
his duty standing. He has to adhere to the wording of the transmitter and pass it 
on completely without any divergence. The benefit of the action of the repetitor 
is that someone who hears the words of the dictator from a distance attains an 
understanding and confirmation of what he is saying through the announcing 
of the repetitor. Those w ho hear only the speech of the repetitor [that is, those 
who cannot hear the dictator at all] do not thereby gain permission? to relate 
the material directly from the dictator without explaining the circumstances. A 
discussion of that appeared above, in Category 24. 

It is recommended that the class be opened with someone reciting part of the 
exalted Qur^an. When he finishes, if there is some noise, the repetitor should ask 
the participants in the class to be silent. Then he should say, “In the name of 
God, the Compassionate and Merciful,” praise God (He is blessed and exalted) 
and invoke blessings on the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him), trying to be 
as eloquent as possible in that, and turn to the transmitter and say, “Whomever 
you mention or whatever you mention, may God bless you” - or, “may God 
have mercy on you” or something similar. God knows best. 

Every time the transmitter mentions the Prophet (Peace be upon him), he 
should invoke blessings upon him. Al-Khatlb said that he should raise his voice 
for that. 21 When he comes across a mention of a Companion, he should say, “God 
be pleased with him” ( radiya Hlahu c anhu). 

It befits the transmitter to praise his teacher appropriately when he relates 
from him. Indeed, several of the pious forebears and scholars did that. For 
example, it is related that when c Ata ? b. Abl Rabah transmitted from [ c Abd Allah] 
b. c Abbas (God be pleased with them), he said, “The sea [of knowledge] ( al-bahr ) 
transmitted to me;” and that Waki c said, “Sufyan [aLThawri], the prince of the 


19 Fa-innahii min aHa maratib al-rawtn : the meaning of his clause is unclear to me. Nawawi 
replaced al-rawin with al-riwaya (transmission) in this passage; aUTaqrib li-’l-Nawawi (Cairo, 
1388/1968), 38. 

20 Abu c Asim al-Dahhak b. Makhlad b. al-Dahhak al-Shaybani al-Nabil (122/740-ca. 212/827) 
was a respected transmitter of hadith; Dhahabi, Siyar , 9:480-5. 

21 Jami\ 297. 
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believers in hadlth, transmitted to us.” More important than that is the prayer 
for the teacher at the mention of his name. Let the transmitter not neglect that. 

There is nothing wrong with the transmitter referring to someone he relates 
from with a nickname ( laqab ) he is known by, as Ghundar (troublemaker) is 
the nickname of Muhammad b. Ja c far, 2Z the student of Shu^a, and Lurvayn 
(party-colored) is the nickname of Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Missisl “ Or he 
may refer to his teacher by a maternal reference he is known by. For instance, 
Munya was the mother - or, it was said, the paternal grandmother - of the 
Companion Ya c la b. Munya , 24 and his father was Umayya. He may also refer to 
his teacher by reference to a bodily infirmity he was known for, for instance 
Sulayman al-A c mash (Bleary-eyed Sulayman) and c Asim al-Ahwal (Cross-eyed 
c Asim). All of this may be done unless the person referred to dislikes it. That 
was the case with Ismail b. Ibrahim , 25 known as “Ibn c Ulayya.” c Ulayya was his 
mother - or, it was said, his maternal grandmother. We heard that Yahya b. 
Ma c In used to say, “Isma c il b. c Ulayya transmitted to us,” and Ahmad b. Hanbal 
forbade it. He said, “Say, ‘Ismael b. Ibrahim.’ I read that he did not use to like 
being referred to by the name of his mother .” 26 Yahya b. Ma c In replied, “We 
accept that from you, teacher of what is good.” 

It has been recommended that the transmitter dictate hadlth from a number 
of his teachers, giving first the one with the most elevated isnad or the best for 
some other reason. He should dictate a single hadlth from each of his teachers, 
choosing the hadlth with elevated isnads and short texts. That is best and most 
appropriate procedure. He should be discriminating in the hadlth he dictates 
and carefully consider the material he is to teach. He should draw attention to 
the lesson and elevation of the hadlth and what makes it special. He should avoid 
those things which the intellect of those present cannot grasp and those things 
he fears will introduce a misconception into their thinking. 

It was the custom of some of those we have mentioned to conclude the 
session of dictation with stories, humorous tales and verses, with their isnads; 
and that is fine. God knows best. 

When the transmitter finds himself incapable of bringing forth a hadlth 
he wants to dictate, there is nothing wrong with his asking one of the experts 
present at that moment for help and his bringing it forth for him. Al-Khatib said, 
U A number of our teachers used to do that .” 27 


22 Abo <Abd Allah al-Hudhall al-Basri (ca. 110/728-193/809) studied with Shu^a for twenty 
years; Dhahabi, Siyar , 9:98-102. The story behind his nickname is discussed in Category 52. 

23 Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. Sulayman was a scholar of hadlth who died in Adana around 245/859 
at, it is said, over one hundred years of age; Sezgin, GAS, 1:112. 

24 Ya c la b. Munya (d. ca. 60/680) transmitted about twenty hadlth; Dhahabi, Siyar , 3:100-1, 
s.n. Ya9a b. Umayya. 

25 Abu Bishr Isma c il b. Ibrahim b. Miqsam al-Asadl (110/728-193/809) was one of the greatest 
transmitters of his era; Dhahabi, Siyar , 9:107-20. 

26 When a person was referred to with the name of his mother, there was sometimes an 
implication that his birth was illegitimate and the identity of his father was unknow n. 

27 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadl discusses this question in Kifaya , 216-17. 
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When the session of dictation is finished, there is no dispensing with collating 
the material, checking that it is accurate and correcting what became corrupted 
by a slip of the pen or an ink blot. 

These are the key guidelines for the transmitter. We will be content with them 
in order to avoid prolixity by discussing matters which are either less important 
or obvious and unambiguous. God is the one who grants success. He knows best. 


Category 28 

Guidelines for the Student of Hadith 
(Ma'rifat adab talib al-hadlth) 


Some of these have already been treated above. The first thing incumbent on 
the student is to achieve true sincerity and to be on guard against taking up the 
study of hadith as a means to gain some worldly aim. We heard that Hammad b. 
Salama (God be pleased with him) said, “Whoever studies hadith for a reason 
other than for the sake of God is deluded.” We heard that Sufyan al-Thawrl 
(God be pleased with him) said, “I know of no deed better than studying hadith 
for someone who seeks God through it.” We also heard something similar from 
Ibn al-Mubarak (God be pleased with him). One of the most likely reasons for 
making correct one’s intention in the study of hadith is the one we heard from 
Aba ( Amr Ismael b. Nujayd. 5 He asked Abu JaTar Ahmad b. Hamdan - and they 
were both righteous men - “With what intention should I write hadith?” He 
said, “Do you not see that blessings come down at the mention of righteous 
people?” He said yes and Abu Ja c far said, “The Messenger of God (Peace be 
upon him) is the chief of the righteous people.” So let the student ask God (He 
is blessed and exalted) for help, support, success and guidance. Let him adopt 
for himself pure morals and pleasing manners. Indeed, we heard that Abu c Asim 
aLNabil said, “Whoever studies these hadith studies the most elevated of religious 
matters. He needs to be the best kind of person.” 

There is a difference of opinion w hich was discussed above, at the beginning 
of Category 24, over the recommended age to begin hearing and writing hadith. 
When the student starts to study hadith, let him buckle dow n and work hard. He 
should begin by hearing hadith from the teacher in his city with the best isnad 
and the one most w orthy from the standpoint of knowledge, fame, nobility, and 
so forth, and then the next most worthy. When he finishes hearing the elevated 
and important hadith of his own town, let him travel to other lands. We heard 
that Yahya b. Ma c In said, “There are four people in whom you cannot detect any 
proper behavior: the watchman of a street, the herald of a judge, the son of a 
hadith transmitter and the man who writes hadith in his own land and does not 
travel to study hadith.” We heard that Ahmad b. Hanbal (God be pleased with 
him) w'as asked, “Should a man travel to acquire elevation in hadith?” He said, 
“Yes, by God! Energetically!” Hadith from c Umar [b. al-Khattab] (God be pleased 
with him) used to reach ‘Alqama [b. Qays] and aLAswad 1 2 and they were not 
satisfied with them until they w^ent to c Umar and heard them from him directly.” 


1 Aba c Amr Ismail b. Nujayd al-Sulaml (272/885-365/975) was a transmitter of hadith known 

for his piety; Sezgin, GAS y 1:183. * 

2 Aba Sallam al-Aswad b. Hilal al-Kafi (d. 84/703) was a Follower born in pre-Islamic times; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 4:257. 
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God knows best. We heard that Ibrahim b. Adhanf (God be pleased with him) 
said, “God (He is exalted) deflects adversity from this Community through the 
traveling of the scholars of hadith.” 

Acquisitiveness and greed should not cause the student to become lax in 
audition and taking up hadith and fail to achieve what is stipulated for him in 
that regard in the fashion explained above. 

Let the student put into practice the hadith he hears pertaining to prayer, 
praising God and other virtuous acts. That is the tithe of hadith, according to 
what we heard from the righteous man Bishr b. al-Harith al-Haff (God be pleased 
with him). We also heard that he said, “Scholars of hadith, pay the tithe of these 
hadith! For every two hundred hadith, put five into practice.” We heard that 
( Amr b. Qays al-MulaT (God be pleased with him) said, “When you read about 
something good, do it. Even if you do it only once, you will be a practitioner of it.” 
We heard that Wakl c said, “If you want to learn hadith, put them into practice!” 

Let the student exalt his teacher and whomever else he hears hadith from. 
That is part of the glorification of hadith and knowledge. He should not pester 
his teacher, nor take up so much of his time that he annoys him. It is feared that 
whoever does that will be kept from receiving any benefit. Indeed, we heard that 
Zuhri said, “When the class goes on too long, the Devil takes part in it.” 

The student who succeeds in acquiring the audition of a particular teacher 
and conceals it from others so that he alone will be distinguished by it is unworthy 
of benefiting from it. That is one of the forms of wickedness into which ignorant 
and low students fall. 

Teaching is one of the first benefits of studying hadith. We heard that Malik 
(God be pleased with him) said, “One of the blessings of hadith is teaching one 
another.” We heard that Ishaq b. Ibrahim b. Rahawayh said to one member of a 
group that heard hadith from him, “Copy the hadith I have recited from their 
book.” The student replied, “They will not let me.” Ibn Rahawayh said, “Then, 
by God, they will not prosper. We have seen many people who forbade this 
audition, and, by God, they did not prosper or find success!” We too have seen 
people who forbade audition and they did not prosper or find success. We ask 
God for well-being. God knows best. 

Let the student not be one of those w hom bashfulness or pride keep from 
collecting large numbers of hadith. We heard that Mujahid (God be pleased 
with him) said, “The bashful person and the pridefuLperson cannot acquire 
knowledge.” We heard that c Umar b. al-Khattab and his son (God be pleased 


3 Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Adham al- c Ijli was a famous early mystic. He was born in Balkh around 
112/730 and is said to have been a prince. He moved to Syria and led a wandering existence 
living off the fruits of his own labor until his death around 161/778; EP , 3:985-6. 

4 Abu Nasr Bishr b. al-Harith al-Haft (ca. 150/767-ca. 227/841) was an influential early mystic; 
EP , 1:1244—6; Sezgin, GAS , 1:638. 

5 c Amr b. Qays al-Mula 3 4 5 ! al-Bazzaz instructed Sufyan aFThawrl in the Qur’an and the 
inheritance laws; Dhahabl, Siyar, 6:250-1. 
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with them) said, “Whosoever’s face is soft [that is, whosoever is bashful], his 
knowledge is soft.” He should not be too haughty to write hadith from which 
he will derive benefit from someone inferior to him. We heard that Wakf b. 
al-Jarrah (God be pleased with him) said, “A scholar of hadith does not become 
noble until he writes hadith from someone superior to him, someone of the same 
rank and someone inferior to him. 

Someone who wastes any of his time trying to study with many teachers 
merely to acquire the reputation of having had many teachers and the fame that 
comes with that will not be successful. The words of Ibn Abl Hatim al-RazI 
do not refer to this; that is, “When you write hadith, take everything. When you 
transmit, be selective.” 

Let the student write and hear the books and personal collections that he 
comes across in their entirety, not just excerpts. Ibn al-Mubarak (God be pleased 
with him) said, “I never made excerpts of a scholar’s hadith without regretting 
it later.” We heard that he also said, “Someone cannot take excerpts from the 
transmission of a scholar without it being a sin.” We heard or read that Yahya b. 
Ma c in said, “Those who excerpt hadith will come to regret it later when their 
regret will do them no good.” If circumstances make it difficult for the student 
to take all of a transmitter’s hadith and he is compelled to be selective and make 
excerpts, he should take that on personally, if he is qualified, discriminating and 
knowledgeable of the hadith suitable for selection and excerpting. If he is not up 
to that, he should seek the help of one of the experts to make the excerpts for him. 
A number of experts used to engage in selecting the hadith of their own teachers 
while the students listened to and recorded their selections, including Ibrahim b. 
Urama al-Isbahanl, 6 Abu c Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Muhammad - known as TJbayd 
al-^jl 7 - Abu ’1-Hasan al-Daraqutnl and Abu Bakr al-Ji^bl 8 among others. The 
prevailing custom was for the expert to draw a sign on the selected hadith in the 
text of the teacher. Abu ’1-Hasan al-Nu c aymf used to mark his selections with 
an elongated letter sad ; Abu Muhammad al-Khallal 10 with an elongated letter to* 
and Abu ’1-Fadl al-Falakl 11 with the shape of two hamzas . All of them made their 


6 Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Urama (or Urama) al-I§bahanl was an early expert in hadith who died 
at the end of 266/880; Dhahabi, Siyar , 13:145^6. 

7 qjbayd al- c Ijl was a student of Yahya b. Ma c ln who died in 294/907 in his eighties. Other 
sources give his kunya as Abu c Ah; Dhahabi, Siyar , 14:90-1. 

8 Abu Bakr Muhammad b. qjmar b. Muhammad al-Ji c abl (284/897-355/966) was a Shiite 
scholar of hadith who served as a judge in Mosul; Dhahabi, Siyar , 16:88-92. 

9 Abu ’l-Hasan <Ali b. Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Nu^ayml was an inhabitant of Baghdad renow ned 
for his expertise in hadith, theology and literature who died in 443/1051 in his eighties; 
Dhahabi, Siyar, 17:445-7. 

10 Abu Muhammad al-Hasan b. Abl Talib Muhammad al-Khallal al-Baghdadi (352/963-439/ 
1047) was a Baghdadi transminer who worked extensively in the field of hadith; Sezgin, GAS , 
1:232. 

1 1 Abu ’l-Fadl c AlI b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Hamadhani al-Falaki (d. 427/1036) wrote a number 
of books, including a tabaqdt - work entitled al-Muntaha ft ma^rifat al-rijal; Dhahabi, Siyar , 
17:502-4. 
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signs in ink in the right margin of the page. Daraqutnl marked the choosen 
hadlth with a broad line of red ink in the left margin and the expert Abu TQasirn 
al-LalakaV 2 used to mark them with a short penstroke in red at the beginning 
of the isnad of the selected hadlth. There is no problem with any of that: to each 
his own. 

The student of hadlth should not limit himself to hearing hadlth and writing 
them down, without trying to gain knowledge from them and understand 
them. Then he w^ould have worn himself out without accomplishing anything 
and without entering into the ranks of the scholars of hadlth. Rather, he would 
not become anything more than, one of the deficient imitators who attempt 
to adorn themselves with something they actually lack. Abu ’1-Muzaffar, the son 
of the expert Abu Sa c d al-Sam^nl (God bless him), personally declaimed to 
me in the city of Marv. He said. My father declaimed to us, either personally or 
by recitation to him. He said, Muhammad b. Nasir al-Salaml himself declaimed 
to us. He said. The surpassing litterateur Faris b. al-Husayn 13 himself declaimed 
to me 

Student whose time has come to transmit, 

In transmitting, pay attention to transmitting and understanding 

Transmit only a few hadlth and husband them carefully 
for knowledge is infinite. 

Let the student first direct his attention to the two Sahihs [that is, those 
of Bukhari and Muslim], then Abu Dawud’s Sunan , Nasal’s Sunan and the 
book of Tirmidhl, mastering their difficulties and attempting to understand 
their obscurities. He should not be misled about BayhaqPs Kitab al-Sunan 
al-kablr , for we do not know the like of it in its field. Then, he should devote 
himself to the rest of the works a scholar of hadlth has need of, including 
the musnads , like Musnad Ahmad \ibn Hanbal\\ the comprehensive collections 
arranged by legal topic containing supported and unsupported hadlth and 
Malik’s Muwafta 5 is the foremost of these; the books on the defects in hadlth 
(' Hlal al-hadith) - Ahmad b. HanbaPs Kitab al- c IlaP A ( The Book of Defects) and 
Daraqutnl’s KitUb al-HlaP 5 are among the finest of these; the books containing 
information about transmitters and when they lived - Bukhari’s al-Ta'rikh 
al-kablr ( Great History) and Ibn Abl Hatim’s Kitab al-Jarh wa-l-ta'-dil ( Book 
of Personality Criticism) are among the best of these; and the books on clarifying 


12 Abu TQasim Hibat Allah b. al-Hasan al-Lalak#! (d. 418/1027) composed a famous collection of 
credal statements entitled Shark usul iHiqad ahl al-sunna wa-l-jamata (ed. Ahmad SM Hamdan, 
2nd edn, 4 vols, Riyadh, 1411); Sezgin, GAS , 1:501. 

1 3 The sources I consulted take no notice of this poet. 

14 Kitab digital wa-maSrifat al-rijal , 2 vols (Istanbul, 1987). 

15 Kitab alHlal al-warida ft 'l~a hadlth al-Nabawiya, ed. Mahfuz aFRahmSn Zayn Allah al-Salafl 
(Riyadh, 1405/1985). 
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problematic names - the most complete of these is al-Ikmal ( Perfection ) of Abu 
Isfasr b. Makula. 16 

Whenever the student encounters a problematic name or difficult word in a 
hadith, let him research it and commit it to memory. That way he will easily gain 
a good deal of knowledge. 

Let him memorize hadith gradually, little by little, over several days and 
nights. That is the best way for him to master the material to be learned. That 
practice is reported from a number of early experts in hadith, including Shu^a, 
Ibn c Ulayya and Ma c mar. We heard that Ma c mar said, “I heard Zuhrl saying, 
‘Whoever seeks knowledge as a whole, loses it as a whole. Knowledge is acquired 
only a hadith or two at a time.’ ” 

Let exactitude be the student’s concern. c Abd al-Rahman b. Mahdl said, 
“Learning is exactitude.” 

Repeating to others hadith one is trying to memorize is one of the most 
powerful ways to master them. We heard that ‘Alqarna [b. Qays] al-Nakha c l said, 
“Repeat the hadith amongst yourselves! They live through being spoken,” and 
“Whoever is pleased to learn hadith, let him transmit them; even if he has to 
transmit them to someone who does not desire them.” 

Let the student occupy himself with compiling, composing and arranging, 
when he becomes ready and qualified for that. As the expert al-Khatib said, 
“It makes the memory firm, kindles the heart, hones one’s character, improves 
clarity, uncovers the unclear, brings good repute and immortalizes one to the 
end of time. Rarely does one become adept in the science of hadith, fathom its 
obscurities and discern its hidden points without doing that.” 17 The expert Surl 
- Muhammad b. c Ali 18 — transmitted, saying, “I saw the expert Abu Muhammad 
<Abd al-Ghani b. Sa c id in a dream and he said to me, ‘Aba c Abd Allah, compile 
and arrange before it becomes impossible for you. This is my case. You see that 
it has become impossible for me.’ ” 19 

The scholars of hadith followed two courses in arranging the material. 

1 . Arrangement by legal topic ( c ala \ l-abwab ): this is the inclusion of hadith accord- 
ing to the legal issue, and so forth that they address, and grading them by type, 20 


16 Aba Nasr <Ali b. Hibat Allah b. Makula (422/ 1 03 1^-86/ 1093 or 487) was a Baghdadi scholar 
of hadith who wrote a number of works, including al-Ikmal ft raft al-irtiyab < an al-mu>talif 
wa- 'l-mukhtaltf min alasmtf v>a~l-kun& wa-'l-amdb (ed. c Abd al-Rahman b. Yahya al-Mu'alliml 
al-Yamanl, 6 vols, Hyderabad, 1962-7). His slaveboy robbed and killed him in al-AhwSz; 
Dhahabi, Siyar, 18:569-78. 

17 Jami\ 415. 

18 Aba c Abd Allah Muhammad b. c Ali al-SOrl (ca. 376/986-441/1049) instructed al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi in the science of hadith; Sezgin, GAS y 1:233. 

19 This is a curious anecdote. The implication would seem to be that c Abd al-Ghanl b. Sa c id died 
without writing anything, although that was far from being the case. 

20 Wa-tanvpPuhu anwalan: it is very difficult to divine what the anwa c are supposed to be here. 
This section is closely based on al-Khatib al-Baghdadl’s jfami* (pp. 417-18), where nav* is 
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bringing together the relevant material for each legal issue and each type, subject 
by subject. 

2. Arrangement of the hadith by musnad ( c ala * l-masanid) and the collection 
of the hadith of each Companion individually, even if the types of the hadith 
differ: those who choose this approach may order the Companions alphabetically 
by name. He may also order them by tribe, beginning with the Banu Hashim 
[that is, the tribe of the Prophet], and then the closest in regard to blood ties 
to the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) and then the next closest. He 
may also order the Companions by the various measures of precedence applied 
to them. So he should begin with the Ten [who were granted the glad tidings 
of their acceptance into Paradise]; 21 then the Muslim participants in the battle 
of Badr; then the people of ahHudaybiya; 22 then those who converted to 
Islam and went to Medina after the time of al-Hudayblya and before the 
conquest of Mecca. He should conclude with the youngest Companions, like 
Abu 5 1-Tufayl 23 and his peers, and finally the women. This is the best way, and 
the first [that is, alphabetical arrangement] is the easiest. There are also other 
arrangements. 

One of the most elevated ways to arrange hadith is the analytical 
(mu c allal) which collects the chains of transmission for each hadith and 
notes the differences in the transmitters of it. Ya c qub b. Shayba did this 
in his Musnad. 1 * 

Another kind of composition with which some occupy themselves is 
the collection of teachers ( jam c al-shuyukh ); that is, the collection of the 
hadith of particular teachers, each one of them separately. TJthman 


used both as a synonym of bob (legal topic) and in reference to the quality of the isnad attached 
to the hadith; that is, he says that the two nau?<s are supported ( musnad) and unsupported 
( mawquf and tnursal ). 

21 In addition to the four caliphs, Abu Bakr, HJmar, TJthman and c All, the Ten included Talha, 
al-Zubayr, c Abd al-Rahman b. c Awf, Sa c d b. Abi Waqq3s and Sa c id b. Zayd. There was a 
disagreement as to whether the tenth was Abo TJbayd b. al-Jarrah or the Prophet himself; 
EP, 1:693. 

22 In the year 6/628, during the negotiations with the pagans at the village of al-Hudayblya 
outside of Mecca, the Muslims made the Pledge of Good Pleasure {buyout al-ridwan), promising 
to obey the Prophet; EP, 3:539. 

23 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, ht?ab y 2:798-9, 4:1696-7. 

24 This work is described in al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta'rikh Baghdad , 14:281 and Hajji Khalifa, 
Kashf 2:cols. 1678-9 (as Musnad Ibn Shayba Ya c qub al-haftz). If it had been completed, 
it would have been enormous. The portion which has survived was published in Beirut in 
1940. According to Sakhawl, the purpose of this approach was to facilitate the exposure of 
anomalies in the lines of transmission; for instance, hidden cases of irsal \ looseness); Path 
al-Mughith, 2:342-3. 
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b. Sa<ld aFDarimi 25 said, “It is said that whoever does not collect the 
hadlth of these five is bankrupt in hadlth: Sufyan [al-Thawri], Shu<ba, 
Malik, Hammad b. Zayd and [Sufyan] b. TJyayna. They are the bases of 
right religion.” The scholars of hadlth collect the hadlth of many people 
beside those DarimI mentioned, including Ayyub al-Sakhtiyanl, Zuhri 
and AwzaT 

They also collect “headings” ( tarajim ) and these are isnads, singling 
out the texts they appear with and collecting them in book form, like the 
heading of Malik from Naff from [ c Abd Allah] b. c Umar, the heading 
of Suhayl b. Abi Salih from his father [that is, Abu Salih Dhakwan b. 
c Abd Allah al-Samman] from Abu Hurayra, the heading of Hisham 
b. TJrwa from his father [ c Urwa b. al-Zubayr] from c A>isha and there are 
many similar ones. 

They also collect individual chapters from the comprehensive books 
arranged according to legal issue, for instance the chapter on seeing God 
(He is great and exalted) in the hereafter {riPyat Allah), the chapter on 
raising the hands in prayer ( raf al-yadayn ), the chapter on recitation 
behind the prayer leader ( al-qira?a khalfa ' l-imdm) y and so forth. Then 
they put them separately in book form, so they become individual 
monographs . 26 

They also treat certain hadlth separately, collecting their lines of 
transmission in individual monographs, like the lines of transmission of 
the hadlth regarding the taking away of knowledge ( qabd al-Hlm ) and the 
hadlth regarding the major ablution on Friday (al-ghusl yawma H-jumSa), 
and so forth. 

Earlier scholars collected and arranged in monographs the hadlth belonging 
to many of the Categories treated in this book of ours. 

In all of this, the student must make his purpose sound and be on guard against 
the aim of merely striving for large numbers and the like. We read that Hamza 
b. Muhammad al-Kinanl published a single hadlth with about two hundred lines 
of transmission and was pleased with that. He saw Yahya b. Ma c fn in a dream 
and mentioned that to him. Yahya b. Ma c in replied, “I fear this comes under the 
heading of ‘Your god is competition in quantity .’” 27 


25 Abo Sa<id HJthman b. Sa c id al-Dariml (ca. 200/816-280/894) was a scholar of hadlth best 
known today for two theological works, al-Naqd^ala ’l-Marisi al-'anid (ed. M.H. Fiql, Cairo, 
1358) and al-Radd c ala 1-Jahmiya (ed. G. Vitestam, Leiden, 1960); Sezgin, GAS, 1:600-1; 
Elr, 7:31-2, 

26 Sakhawi lists a number of such books in Path al-Mughith , 2:343. 

27 Quf>an, 102:1. 
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Let the student be careful to bring forth his compositions to the public only 
after he has polished, refined and reviewed them again and again. 

Let the student be on guard against collecting something he is not yet 
qualified for in an attempt to reap the fruit and seize the profit of collecting 
it. This way the verdict against him will not be the one we heard from < All b. 
al-Madlnl, “When you see a youth who, the first time he records hadith, collects 
the hadith regarding the major ablution ( hadith al-ghust) and the hadith ‘Whoever 
ascribes a lie . . ( hadith man kadhaba) write on the nape of his neck, He will not 
prosper.’” 

This book is an entryway into the study of hadith, an attempt to make clear 
its main and secondary issues and to explain the terminology, aims and concerns 
of its practitioners. Ignorance of these matters greatly impairs a transmitter. This 
book is - God willing - worthy of receiving attention before any other. We 
beseech God (He is praised) for His great grace. He knows best. 


Category 29 

Elevated and Low IsnAds 
(Ma c rifat al-isrtUd a7- c il// wa-’l-nazil) 


In the first place, the principle of the isnad is an excellent characteristic of 
this community and an outstanding example of a confirmed sunna. I heard from 
more than one source that c Abd Allah b. al-JVlubarak (God be pleased with him) 
said, “The isnad is part of religion. If it were not for the isnad, whoever wanted 
would have said whatever he wanted.” Seeking elevation {Hdurv) in hadlth is also 
a sunna. For that reason, undertaking journeys was recommended, as stated 
above. 1 Ahmad b. Hanbal (God be pleased with him) said, “Seeking an elevated 
isnad is a sunna from those who came before.” Indeed, we heard that in his final 
illness Yahya b. Ma c In (God be pleased with him) w r as asked, “What do you 
desire?” He replied, “An empty house and an elevated isnad.” 

Elevation keeps defectiveness away from the isnad, because it is possible for 
defectiveness to come, either inadvertently or deliberately, from every transmitter 
in the isnad. Therefore, a small number of transmitters represents a small number 
of sources of defectiveness and a large number of men represents a large number 
of sources of defectiveness. This much is patently clear. The elevation sought in 
the transmission of hadlth has five subcategories: 

1. Proximity ( qurb ) to the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) through a 
clean, unweak isnad: 2 3 that js one of the most noble types of elevation. We heard 
that the ascetic and scholar Muhammad b. Aslam al-TOsP (God be pleased with 
him) said, “Proximity in the isnad is proximity” or “a means to gain proximity” 
- “to God (He is exalted and great).” He is right, because proximity in the isnad 
is proximity to the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) and proximity to him 
is proximity to God (He is exalted and great). 

2. The second subcategory is the one the expert Aba c Abd Allah al-Hakim 
mentioned, 4 that is, proximity to one of the authorities of hadlth, even if there 
are a large number of intermediaries between that authority and the Messenger 
of God (Peace be upon him): when that is found in an isnad, it is described as 
elevation in view of its proximity to that authority, even if it is not elevated in 
relation to the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). The remarks of al-Hakim 


1 See p. 175. 

2 Bt-isnad ttazif ghayr (faHfi This docs not seem to have been a technical formulation, although 
its basic significance seems clear. 

3 Abu ’l-tjasan Muhammad b. Aslam al-Tosi (ca. 180/796-242/856) was an early mystic; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 12:195-207. 

4 'UlUm al-hadith, 11, 
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create the false impression that proximity to the Messenger of God (Peace be 
upon him) is not counted as a desirable form of elevation at all. This is an error 
regardless of who says it, because proximity to the Prophet (Peace be upon him) 
with a clean, unweak isnad is more deserving of being called elevation and no 
one who possesses a grain of knowledge can dispute that. It would seem that 
al-Hakim sought by these remarks of his to establish the validity of elevation in 
an isnad based on its proximity to an authority, even if the isnad is not close to 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him), and to censure those who in this 
regard pay attention to the mere proximity of the isnad to the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him), even if it is a weak isnad. For that reason, he gave the hadlth 
of Abu Hudba, Dinar, al-Ashajj and their peers 5 as examples of proximity to the 
Prophet. God knows best. 


3. Elevation in relation to the transmission of one or both of the $ahihs [that 
is, those of Bukhari and Muslim] or the other famous, authoritative books: the 
‘‘agreements” ( muwdfaqdt ), “substitutions” (abdal), “equivalence” ( musawah ) and 
“hand-shaking” ( mu}dfaha ) which have lately become famous refer to this. Later 
transmitters of hadlth have come to pay a good deal of attention to this type 
of elevation. Some of those whom I found mentioning this type of elevation in 
their remarks are the expert AbO Bakr al-Khatlb, some of his teachers, AbO Nasr 
b. MakQla, AbU c Abd Allah al-Humaydl and others of their generation as well as 
those who came after them. 

Agreement ( mumafaqa ): it is a when a hadlth comes to you from the teacher 
who transmitted it to Muslim, for instance, with an elevated isnad with 
fewer intermediaries than the hadlth has when you relate it from Muslim 
from his teacher. 

Substitution ( budal ): an example of this would be that .for a particular 
hadlth the same elevation described above comes to you from a teacher 
other than the teacher of Muslim. 6 Sometimes “substitution” is called 


5 This is a reference to a passage in <Ulam al-hadith (pp. 9-10). All of these individuals were 
shameless liars who claimed to be much older than they actually were in order to make their hadlth 
attractive to gullible students seeking short isnads. AbO Hudba Ibrahim b. Hudba al-Fansl 
died shortly after the year 200/816 and claimed to be a student of the Companion Anas b. 
Malik (d. ca. 90/709); Dhahabi, Mizan, 1:71-2; Ibn Hajar, Lisan, 1:1 19-21. Similarly, ln the >'^ 
240/855 AbO Mikyas Dinar b. <Abd Allah ( not *“Abd Allah b. Dinar” as in <Ulum al-haduh) 
al-Habashl was transmitting directly from Anas; Dhahabi, Mizdn, 2:30-1; Ibn Hajar, Lisin, 
2:434-5. According to al-Hakim, Abu ’1-Dunya OJthman b. al-Khattab b. ‘Abd Allah al-Asha|) 
al-Maghribl maintained that he had been a servant of the caliph ‘All and was kicked by his mu e. 

6 This, of course, is rather vague and later waiters on the subject do not offer much help- - s 
in the example Ibn ai-$alah provided, it appears that this term was most often applied to 
cases where the student’s and the compiler’s isnads intersect at the level of the teacher ol the 
compiler’s teacher. An example cited by SuyOtl seems to indicate that the intersection cou 
also occur earlier in the line of transmission; Tadrlb al-ram , 2:166. 
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“agreement” so the example we cited may be said to be “an elevated 
agreement in respect to the teacher of Muslim’s teacher.” Even if the isnad 
had not been elevated, it still would have been an instance of “agreement” 
and “substitution,” However, [in practice] these terms would not be 
applied to a unelevated isnad, because there is no interest in that kind 
of hadlth. 

Equivalence ( musawdh ): in our day, it is when the number of intermediaries 
in your isnad is fewer, not to the teacher of Muslim and his peers nor 
to the teacher of his teacher, but rather to someone more remote than 
that, like the Companion or someone near him - and this may even be 
to the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) - so that the number 
of intermediaries between you and, for instance, the Companion is the 
same as the number between Muslim and that Companion. So you are 
therefore “equal” ( musamyan ) to, for instance, Muslim in regard to 
proximity of isnad and the number of transmitters in the isnad. 

Handshaking (mu$afaha): This is when the “equivalence” we described 
belongs to your teacher rather than to you. So you have “hand-shaking” 
because it is as if you had in that hadlth “met” Muslim and “shook hands 
with him” through it, on account of your having met your teacher who 
is “equal” to Muslim. If the “equivalence” belongs to the teacher of your 
teacher, the hand-shaking goes to your teacher. So you can say, “It is as 
if my teacher heard Muslim and shook his hand.” If the “equivalence” 
belongs to the teacher of your teacher’s teacher, then the hand-shaking 
belongs to your teacher’s teacher. Then you can say regarding it, “It is 
as if the teacher of my teacher heard Muslim and shook his hand.” It is 
better that you do not mention any connection to yourself for that, but 
rather say, “It is as if X heard it from Muslim,” without saying for it, 

“ My teacher” or “The teacher of my teacher.” 

It will not remain hidden to someone who gives it some thought that, in a case of 
“equivalence” and “hand-shaking” accruing to you, your isnad and the isnad of 
Muslim, or someone like him, will converge only at a distance from the teacher 
of Muslim; for example, on the Companion or someone close to him. If the 
“hand-shaking” which you mention does not belong to you, but rather to one 
of the transmitters above you in your isnad, the convergence of the two isnads 
can happen at the teacher of Muslim or his peers and the “hand-shaking” then 
is mixed with “agreement.” The sense of “agreement” refers to a special form 
of “equivalence” and “hand-shaking” since it means that one of the earlier 
transmitters of your elevated isnad was “equal” to or “shook hands” with Muslim 
or Bukhari, because that transmitter heard the hadlth from someone who heard 
it from the teacher of Bukhari or Muslim [in the case of “hand-shaking”], 
despite the posteriority of that transmitter’s generation in relation to theirs. 
For the reason we gave, one finds instances of “hand-shaking” along with the 
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“agreements” and “substitutions” in many of the elevated hadith supplied by 
those who first spoke about this Category and their contemporaries. 

Be aware that this type of elevation is elevation dependant on lowness 
( nuzul ), since if it were not for the lowness of the authority in his isnad, you 
would not be elevated in your isnad. In Marv I had recited to our prolific teacher 
Abu ’I-Mazaffar ‘Abd al-Rahlm - the son of the author Aba Sa‘d al-Sam'anl 
(God bless them) — from the Collection of Forty Hadith ( arbaH ) of Abu 'l-Barakat 
al-Furawi a hadith regarding which Furawl claimed that it was as if he himself 
- or his teacher - had heard it from Bukhari. The teacher Abu ’1-Muzaffar said, 
“It is not elevated in relation to you, rather it is low in relation to Bukhari.” This 
is a good and clever response which takes this type of elevation down a notch. 
God knows best. 

4. One of the types of elevation is the elevation derived from a transmitter dying 
early. An illustration of this is a hadith I relate from a teacher who informed 
me from someone else from the expert Bayhaqi from the expert Abu c Abd Allah 
al-Hakim. It is more elevated than my relation of that same hadith from a teacher 
who informed me from someone from Abd Bakr b. Khalaf 7 from al-Hakim, 
despite both isnads having the same number of intermediaries, because Bayhaqi 
predeceased Ibn Khalaf. Bayhaqi died in 458 [1066 ad] and Ibn Khalaf in 487 
[1094 ad].. We heard that the expert Abu Ya'la al-Khalll b. ‘Abd Allah al-Khalili 
(God - He is exalted - bless him) said, “Sometimes one isnad is more elevated 
than another because its transmitter died earlier, even if both are equal in the 
number of intermediaries.” 8 9 As an example of this he cited one of his own hadith 
similar to the one I mentioned above. This is a discussion of elevation based on 
priority of death derived from the comparison of one teacher with another and 
the measuring of one against another. 

As for elevation derived solely from your teacher dying early without regard 
to measuring him against another transmitter, one of the people concerned with 
this made the threshold fifty years. That is what we heard from AbO 'All al-Hafi? 
al-Nlsabarl. He said, “I heard Ahmad b. ‘Umayr al-Dimashqf - and he was 
one of the pillars of hadith - saying, ‘The isnad of fifty years from the death 
of the teacher is an isnad possessing elevation.” One of the things that we hear 
from the expert Aba c Abd Allah b. Manda is that he said, “When thirty years 
elapse on an isnad, it is elevated.” This threshold is broader than the first. God 
knows best. 


7 Aba Bakr Ahmad b. 'All b. ‘Abd Allah al-Shlrazl al-NlsabOrl (398/1008-487/1094), known 
as Ibn Khalaf, was an expert in literature and hadith; Dhahabl, Siyar, 18:478-9. 

8 KitSb al-Irshad ft ‘■iiluma’ al-hadith, ed. Muhammad Sa‘ld b. TJmar Idris, 3 vols (Riyadh. 
1409/1989), 1:179. 

9 Abu '1-Hasan Ahmad b. ‘Umayr al-Dimashq! (d. 320/932), popularly known as Ibn Jaws3, 
was the most important transmitter of his day in Damascus; Dhahabl, Siyar, 15:15-21. 
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5. Elevation derived from earliness of audition: we were informed from the 
expert Muhammad b. Na$ir that the expert Muhammad b. Tahir 10 said, “Priority 
of audition is part of elevation.” Much of this comes under the previously 
mentioned category, but there are some aspects that do not and indeed they 
distinguish it. For instance, two people hear a hadith from a single teacher. The 
audit* 011 of one of them was, let us say, sixty years ago and the audition of the 
other forty years ago. When the isnads up to the two people contain the same 
number of transmitters, the isnad to the first - the one whose audition was earlier 
_ is more elevated. 

These are the types of elevation fully explained and satisfactorily clarified. All 
praise belongs to God (He is praised and exalted). (God knows best.) As for the 
verse of Abo T^hir al-Silafl (God bless him) we heard: 

Rather, among those possessing retention and exactitude 
elevation in hadith consists of soundness in the isnad. 

and the remark we heard from the vizier Nizam al-Mulk, * 11 “In my opinion the 
elevated hadith is the one established as sound from the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him), even if the number of its transmitters [that is, intermediaries] 
reaches one hundred;” these and other statements like them do not refer to 
elevation as the scholars of hadith commonly use the term. It is elevation only 
in the everyday sense of the word [that is, in the sense of “excellence”]. God 
knows best. 

Section: Lowness ( nuzul) is the opposite of elevation. Each of the subcategories 
of elevation has as its opposite a subcategory of lowness. There are therefore five 
subcategories of lowness and a detailed understanding of these may be derived 
from the classification of the subcategories of elevation given above. 

Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim said, “Someone may say, ‘Lowness is the 
opposite of elevation and whoever knows elevation also knows its 
opposite. 5 It is not so. Lowness has levels known only to the students 
of this discipline,” and so forth. 12 This does not refute the claim that 
lowness is the opposite of elevation in the way I mentioned. Rather, it is 
a refutation of the claim that lowness may be known though knowledge 


10 Abu ’l-Fadl Muhammad b. Tahir al-MaqdisI (448/1056-507/1113), known as Ibn 
al-Qaysarinl, was an expert in Sufism and hadith and wrote several works; Dhahabl, Siyar t 
19:361-71. 

11 The Saljukid vizier Abu c All al-Hasan b. C AII al-Tosl, known as Nizam al-Mulk, was born in 
a village near TOs in 408/1018 and is best known for the colleges he founded to teach Shafi c ite 
law and Ash'arite theology in Baghdad and other cities. He was assassinated in 485/ 1092; Ef, 
8:69-73. 

12 'Ulum al-hadith y 12. 
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of elevation. That warning is appropriate for what he mentioned regarding 
elevation, for he was brief in his explanation and short on details. That 
is not the case regarding what we said about elevation, because ours is a 
detailed explication which also clarifies the levels of lowness. Knowledge 
belongs to God (He is blessed and exalted). 

Lowness is inferior and undesirable. Superiority belongs to elevation, as 
was explained and demonstrated above. Ibn Khallad related that one insightful 
person said, “Being low ( tanazzul ) in an isnad is best,” 13 and he gave as proof an 
argument to the effect that personal exertion and study are needed to accredit 
and discredit each transmitter. When the number of intermediaries increases, 
the exertion is greater and the reward is therefore greater. This is a weak 
doctrine, weakly supported. Indeed, we heard that c Ali b. al-Madini and Abu 
c Amr al-Mustamll al-Nlsaburl 14 said, “Lowness is a calamity.” This and similar 
statements condemning lowness are directed at certain aspects of lowness. 
However, when lowness is specified instead of elevation as a means to obtain a 
benefit superior to the benefit of elevation, it is to be preferred and is not to be 
scorned. God knows best. 


13 Muhaddith al-fasil, 216. 

14 In addition to being a repetitor, Abu c Amr Ahmad b. al-Mubarak al-Nlsaburl taught hadlth 
on his own. He died in Nishapur in 284/897; Dhahabi, Siyar , 13:373-5. 


Category 30 
Famous Hadith 

(Ma c rifat al-mashhar min al-hadith) 


The meaning of the word “fame” (skuhra) is commonly understood. Famous 
hadith fall into the subcategories of sound - for instance the statement of the 
prophet (Peace be upon him), “Actions are judged by intentions/’ and the like 
- and unsound - like the hadith, “Seeking knowledge is a duty incumbent upon 
every Muslim.” 

Likewise, we read that Ahmad b. Hanbal (God be pleased with him) said, 
“There are four hadith from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) 
circulating in the marketplaces which have no authenticity, ‘Whoever 
gives me the glad tidings of the departure of the month of Adhar I will 
give glad tidings of heaven/ ‘On the Day of Resurrection, I will be the 
enemy of whoever harms a protected non-Muslim/ ‘Your sacrifice is 
the day of your fast/ and ‘The supplicant has a right [to alms], even if he 
comes riding on a horse.’ ” 

Alternatively, famous hadith fall into the subcategories of the hadith famous 
among the scholars of hadith and others - for instance the statement of the 
Prophet (Peace be upon him), “A Muslim is someone from whose tongue and 
hand other Muslims are safe,” and the like - and the hadith famous exclusively 
among the scholars of hadith and no one else - like the hadith we heard from 
Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Ansari 1 from Sulayman al-Taymi 2 from Abu 
Mijlaz 3 4 from Anas [b. Malik] to the effect that the Messenger of God (Peace be 
upon him) made a personal prayer (qunut) after the inclinations {rukuS) for a 
month, invoking curses on the tribes of Ri c l and Dhakwan. This hadith is famous 
among the scholars of hadith and included in the Sahih / Other transmitters 
beside Abu Mijlaz transmitted it from Anas; others beside Tayml transmitted 
it from Aba Mijlaz; others beside Ansari transmitted it from Tayml. Only the 
practitioners of the craft know that. Others sometimes consider it unusual because 


1 Abo c Abd Allah Muhammad b. <Abd Allah al-Ansari (118/736-215/830) served as a judge in 
al -Basra and Baghdad. The famous collection of elevated hadith known zsjuz* al-An$ari goes 
back to him; Dhahabl, Siyar, 9:532-8. 

2 Abu ’1-Mu<tamir Sulayman b. TirkhSn al-Tayml was a pious and well-respected transmitter 
of hadith who died in al-Basra in 143/761; Sezgin, GAS, 1:285-6. 

3 According to Bukhari, Abu Mijlaz Lahiq b. Hamid (or Humayd) al-SadOsi al-Basri died 
shortly before 100/728; al-Ta>rikh al-kabir, 4(2):258-9; Ibn Abl Hatim ,Jarh, 4(2): 124. 

4 Hadith to this effect are in fact found in both Bukhari, Kitdb al-Jamt al-$akih , 1:254 
(K. al-Witr, B. al-Qunut qabl al-rukQ c wa-ba c daha) and Muslim, al-Jfam i c al-$ahih, 2:136 
(K. al-Salah). 
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Taymi [normally] relates directly from Anas while here he relates from Anas 
through an intermediary. 

One kind of famous hadith is the “widespread ,” 5 6 which the scholars of 
practical and theoretical law mention. The scholars of hadith do not give it a 
special name indicating its particular meaning. Although the expert al-Khatlb 
al-Baghdadi did mention it, there are indications in what he said which show that 
he was not following the scholars of hadith in doing so.* That may be because 
[the concept] is something which their craft does not include and [hadith of this 
type] are rarely found in their relations. The widespread hadith consists of a 
report conveyed by transmitters knowledge of whose veracity reaches the level 
of incontrovertibility ( darura ). 7 This condition must be met continuously in its 
transmitters from the beginning of its isnSd to its end. 

Anyone asked to produce an example of a widespread hadith from among 
the fiadlth in circulation will be severely taxed by its requirements. For instance, 
the hadith, “Acts are judged by intentions,” is not by any means of that kind, 
even if it is transmitted by more than the number of individuals required to 
meet the standard for being widespread ( tawdtur ). This is because the required 
number of transmitters occurs in the middle of its isnad and it is not found in its 
early stages in the fashion discussed above. To be sure, we do view as an example 
of that the hadith, “Whoever deliberately ascribes a lie to me, let him find a seat 
for himself in hell .” 8 Many Companions (God be pleased with them) convey it 
and in the two $ahih% it is related from a number of them. The exalted expert 
Aba Bakr al-BazzJr in his Musttad stated that around forty of the Companions 
related it from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). One of the hadith 
experts 9 said that sixty-two Companions related it from the Messenger of God 


5 MutawStir : traditionally, the principal feature of this kind of hadi th was that its transmitters 
were so numerous in each generation that under normal circumstances it would have been 

<■ impossible for all of them to enter into a conspiracy to put a lie in circulation; see > for instance, 
al-Khapb al-Baghdadl, Kifoya, 16; Ibn Hajar, Nuzhat ai-nazar , 9-17. Edward E. Salisbury 
translated “mutawtitir*' as “reiterated” (“Contributions from original sources to our knowledge 
of the science of Muslim tradition,” Journal of the American Oriental Society^ 7 [1862]: 103) 
and Mar^ais followed him with “re pete" {Taqrib, 201). A more literal translation would be 
“consecutive,” although that does not accord well with the common understanding of the 
term. This may suggest that its original sense was dose to that of muttapl and mamtlL 

6 It is true that the discussion he presents in Kifaya (pp. 16-18) owes a good deal to the early 
opponents of the a$hdb al-hadith. 

1 This would seem to be the only possible meaning of this sentence, and Nawawl (Taqrib, 41) 
understood it this way. However, other scholars stressed that knowledge of the veracity of 
the hadith - rather than of its transmitters - was what was obtained through tawdtur\ e.g., 
al-Khapb al-Baghdadi, Kifdya y 16. 

8 For a detailed study of this hadith and its lines of transmission, see G.H.A. Juynboll, Muslim 
Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Authorship of early Hadith (Cambridge, 1983), 
10&-33. 

9 Abu TFaraj b. al-jawzl said that sixty-one Companions transmitted this hadith from the 
Prophet; Kitdb af-Mawdu*at y 1:56. 
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(Peace be upon him), including the Ten to whom the Prophet bore witness 
of their entrance into Paradise. This expert said, “This is the only hadith the 
transmitters of hadith have in the world which all of the Ten transmit and 
the sole hadith known to have been related from the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him) by more than sixty Companions.” Some scholars of hadith 
count even more Companions than that - even a fraction of this constitutes the 
number required for widespreadness - and the number of its transmitters 
increased continually from then on with each successive level of transmission. 
God knows best. 


v 


Category 31 

Rare and Scarce Hadith 

(Ma c rifat al-gharib wa-’l- c aziz min al-hadith) 


We heard that the expert Aba c Abd Allah b. Manda al-Isbahanl said, “The rare 
hadith is like those of Zuhri, Qat2da and the other authorities whose hadith are 
collected. When a single transmitter is alone in relating a particular hadith from 
them, it is called ‘rare.’ When two or three transmitters relate from them and 
they all have a single hadith, it is called ‘scarce.’ When a group relates a hadith 
from them, it is called ‘famous’ (mashhur)” The hadith which one transmitter 
(ba c d al-ruwat) is alone in transmitting is described as “rare.” The same is true for 
the hadith which one of them is alone in transmitting with features, whether in 
its text or in its isnad, which others do not give. Not everything that is considered 
isolated (min anwa c al-afrad) is considered rare, this being the case with the 
isolated hadith ascribed to certain lands discussed above. 

Rare hadith are divided into the subcategories of sound - for instance, the 
isolated hadith included in the Sahih - and unsound, and these predominate 
among the rare hadith. We heard that Ahmad b. Hanbal (God be pleased with 
him) said more than once, “Do not write down these rare hadith. They are 
rejected (manakir 1 ) and the generality of them are from weak transmitters.” 

The rare hadith can also be subcategorized in another way. Some are rare 
in regard to both the text and the isnad. This is the hadith the text of which a 
single transmitter is alone in transmitting. Some are rare in regard to the isnad, 
but not the text; for instance, a hadith the text of which is well known and related 
from a group of Companions. When someone is alone in relating it from another 
Companion, it is rare in regard to that line of transmission, although its text is 
not rare. Of that type are the sound texts which the great teachers have with rare 
isnads. This is the kind Tirmidhl calls “rare in regard to this line of transmission” 
( gharib min hadha ’ l-wajh ). 

I do not think that the reverse of this type can exist. There is therefore 
nothing rare in respect to the text and not rare in respect to its isnad, except 
when an isolated hadith is famous from someone who was alone in transmitting 
it and a large number of students then related it from him. So it becomes a 
famous rare hadith (gharib mashhur ), rare in respect to its text and not rare in 
respect to its isnad - rather in regard to one of the two ends of its isnad. This is 
because its isnad is characterized by rarity in its beginning and by fame in its 
other end, like the hadith, “Acts are judged by intentions,” and the rest of the 
rare hadith which the famous compositions contain. God knows best. 

* 


1 See above, p. 55. 


Category 32 

Rare Words in the Hadith 
(Ma c rifat gharib al-hadith) 


Rare words in the hadith consist of words that occur in the texts of some hadith 
which are obscure and difficult to understand because they are rarely used. This 
is an important discipline, ignorance of which is shameful for students of hadith 
in particular and scholars in general. Immersion in it is no light matter and those 
who would undertake it should investigate scrupulously and proceed w ith care. 

We heard from Maymanl' that Ahmad b. Hanbal was asked about one 
of the rare words of the hadith. He said, “Ask the experts in rare words. 

I dislike discussing the utterances of the Messenger of God (Peace be 
upon him) supposititiously for fear that I will make a mistake.” We read 
that Muhammad b. c Abd al-Malik al-Ta 3 rikhl 2 said, Abu Qilaba c Abd 
al-Malik b. Muhammad 3 transmitted to me. He said, “I said to Asma c l, 
‘Abu Sa c ld, what is the meaning of the statement of the Messenger 
of God (Peace be upon him), “The neighbor has a greater right to his 
sabaq ” ’? He said, ‘I do not comment on the hadith of the Messenger 
of God (Peace be upon him). However, the ancient Arabs assert that 
sabaq is the same as laziq [that is, the adjacent property].’” 

Scholars have composed excellent books on this subject. We heard that 
the expert Abn c Abd Allah al-yakim said, “The first in the history of Islam to 
compose a work on rare words was al-Nadr b. Shumayl .” 4 Some disagreed with 
him and said, “The first to compose a book on this subject was Abu c Ubayda 
Ma c mar b. al-Muthanna .” 5 Both of their books are short. Later, Abu ^bayd 
al-Qasim b. Sallam composed his famous book. He brought the material together 
and thoroughly examined it in an excellent fashion and so attained an exalted 
reputation among scholars and became a model in this matter. Qutaybi then 
tracked down the material Abo c Ubayd missed and composed his famous book 


1 Abu ’l-Hasan <Abd al-Malik b. c Abd al-Hamld al-Maymanl (d. 274/887) was a student of the 
imam Ahmad b. Hanbal and acted as mufti in the city of al-Raqqa; DhahabI, Siyar , 1 3:89—90. 

2 Abu Bakr Muhammad b. c Abd al-Malik al-Sarraj was a third /ninth -century litterateur who was 
called “Tahrikhl” because of his interest in dates; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Ta'rikh Baghdad , 
2:348. 

3 Abtl Qilaba c Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Raqashi ( 1 90/ 806 — 276/890) was a 
mistake-prone hadith transmitter from al-Basra; Dhahabi, Siyar , 13:177-9. 

4 i Ulum al-hadith , 88. 

5 The philologist Abu TJbayda Ma c mar b. al-Muthanna (^10/728- ca. 210/825) wrote a number 
of important books. The work referred to here was entitled Gharib al-hadith; Sezgin, GAS , 
8:67-71. 
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on the subject. 6 Then Abu Sulayman al-Khattabi tracked down what they both 
missed and wrote his famous book on this matter. 7 These three books are the 
principal works composed on the subject. After them, other compilations appeared 
which contain many additions and useful remarks on the subject. However, 
these are not to be accepted unquestioningly unless their authors were exalted 
authorities. 

In explicating the rare words in hadlth, the greatest reliance should be placed 
upon what is explicated in one of the relations of the hadlth. 

For instance, it was related in the hadlth of Ibn $ayy3d 8 9 that the Prophet 
(Peace be upon him) said to him, “I have hidden a secret for you. What 
is it?” and Ibn $ayy3d replied, “The dukhkh .” The meaning of the w ord 
is obscure and problematic and many have explicated it incorrectly. 

In al-Hakim’s Ma c rifat c ulum al-hadith? we read that it is dakhkh with 
the sense of zakhkh , which is sexual intercourse. This is an egregious 
mix-up which exasperates both the scholar and the ordinary believer. 
Rather, the sense of the hadlth is that the Prophet (Peace be upon him) 
said to him, “I have concealed a hidden thing for you. What is it?” 
and he replied, u The dukhkh ” meaning u smoke” (dukhan). Dukhkh means 
“smoke” in one Arabic dialect since one of the versions of the hadlth 
contains something specifying that. The Messenger of God said, “I have 
hidden a secret for you,” and he hid for him “a day the sky will be filled 
with visible smoke ” 10 and Ibn §ayySd said, “It is the dukhkh Then the 
Messenger of God said, “Scram! You will never exceed your capacity.” 
This hadlth is well established and sound. Tirmidhl and others included 
it in their hadlth collections. In accordance with the custom of the 
soothsayers of wresting only part of a thing from the devils, Ibn Sayyad 
took from [the verse of the Qur^n] this w ord alone, without understanding 
the whole statement. For that reason, the Prophet said to him, “Scram! 

* You will never exceed your capacity,” meaning: You have no more 
capacity to understand than the soothsayers. God knows best. 


6 This is a reference to Ibn Qutayba’s Kitab Gharib al~hadith (ed. ( Abd Allah al-Juburi, Baghdad, 
1977). 

7 Khattabfs Kitab Gharib al-hadith has survived in several manuscripts; Sezgin, GAS , 1:211. 

8 The primary question regarding Saf b. Sayyad (or Ibn $a 5 id) was whether he was the 
antichrist. See Muslim, al-J&mi' al-sahih , 8:189-94 (K. al-Fitan); Abu DawQd al-Sijistani, 
Kitab al Sunatty 4 vols, ed. Muhammad Muhy? al-Dln c Abd al-Hamld (Beirut, n.d.), 4:120-1 
(K. al-Malahim, B. Khabar Ibn $a ? id). 

9 This passage does not appear in the text of the Cairo edition of al-Hakim’s book. See the 
comments of Prof. c Abd al-Rahman in Muqaddima y 460, n. 2. 

10 Qurian 44:10. 


Category 33 
Enchained Hadith 

(Ma'rifat al-musalsal min al-hadith) 


Enchainment ( tasalsuf) is one of the attributes of isnads and consists of the 
consecutive succession of the transmitters of the isnad and their common 
adherence, one after another, to a single state or condition. It is subcategorized 
into enchainment in the manner of relating and taking up the hadith and 
enchainment in regard to the state and condition of the transmitters. Taking into 
consideration words, actions and the like, the states and conditions of transmitters 
can be divided into innumerable subcategories for that purpose. The expert AbQ 
( Abd Allah al-Hakim listed eight types.' However, the instances he mentioned 
are only eight basic forms or examples. They cannot, as we have said, be limited 
to eight . 1 2 

An example of enchainment in regard to the manner of relating and taking 
up the hadith is the isnad which is enchained with “I heard X say, ‘I heard Y 
say,’ ” to the end of the isnad; or with “He transmitted to us” - or “He informed 
us” - to its end; or with “X, by God, informed us. He said, ‘ Y, by God, informed 
us,’ ” to its end . 3 4 5 An example of enchainment in reference to the states of the 
transmitters, their words and the like, is the isnad of the hadith, “God, make 
me remember to thank you, think of you and worship you well,” enchained with 
the transmitters saying, “I love you, so say, [‘God, make me remember 
Another example is the hadith of joining hands s and the hadith of counting on 
the fingers . 6 We relate several things similar to that and many are in circulation. 
The best of them are those containing an indication of the continuity of audition 
and the lack of misrepresentation. One of the special merits of enchainment is 
that it implies a greater precision on the part of the transmitters. 

Rarely are the enchained Jtadlth totally free from weakness, I mean, in respect 
to the enchainment, not the authenticity of the text. In some enchained hadith, 
the enchainment is interrupted in the middle of the isnad and that is a defect in 
it. This is the case with the hadith enchained with, “[This is] the first hadith I 
heard [from X ],” 7 according to the correct view on the subject. God knows best. 


1 ( Ulum al-hadith, 29-34. 

2 This sentence is missing from the edition of Prof. c Abd al-Rahman. 

3 See, for example, Muhammad 'Abd al-BJql al-Ay\'tlbi, al-Manahil al-salsala ft '1-ahdtlUh 
al-musalsala (Beirut, 1403/1983), 182. 

4 Ayyubl, Manahil, 24—7. 

5 Ayynbl, Manahil , 58-62. 

6 AyyObi, Manahil, 63-5. 

7 Ayynbl, Manahil, 6-11. 




Category 34 

Abrogating and Abrogated HadIth 
(Ma^rifat nZsikh al-hadith wa-mansGkhihi) 


This discipline is important and regarded as difficult. We heard that Zuhrl (God 
be pleased with him) said, “It wears out legal scholars and makes it impossible 
for them to distinguish the abrogating hadlth of the Messenger of God (Peace be 
upon him) from the abrogated.” Shaffi (God be pleased with him) had great 
influence and precedence in this subject. We heard that Ahmad b. Hanbal said 
to Muhammad b. Muslim b. Wara 1 - one of the authorities in hadlth — as soon 
as the latter arrived 2 from Egypt, “Did you copy the books of Shaffi?” He said 
no. Ibn Hanbal replied, “You were' remiss. We did not learn to distinguish the 
general from the particular, or the abrogating hadlth of the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him) from the abrogated until we studied with Shaffl.” Some 
of the scholars of hadlth who have occupied themselves with this discipline 
have included in it what does not properly belong, because of the obscurity of 
the meaning of abrogation and what constitutes it. It consists of the Legislator 
[that is, the Prophet Muhammad] abolishing an early ruling of his with a later 
ruling from him. This is a definition I came across which is free from some of 
the objections that are lodged against others. 

The abrogating and abrogated hadlth fall into various subcategories. One 
of these consists of the instances of abrogation recognized through an explicit 
declaration from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). An example of this 
is the hadlth of Burayda 3 4 in Muslim’s Sahiti 1 in which the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him) said, “I had forbidden you to visit graves. Visit them!” and 
similar instances. 

Another kind consists of the instances of abrogation recognized on the basis 
of a statement of a Companion. Examples of this are the hadlth which Tirmidhi 5 6 
and others related in which Ubayy b. Ka<b (God be pleased with him) said, “The 
major ablution was optional in the case of a seminal emission in the beginning of 
Islam and then the option was forbidden;” and the hadlth NasiT included in 
which Jabir b. c Abd Allah said, “The last of the two orders from the Messenger 


1 Ibn Wara (d. 270/884) was one of the great critics of hadlth in the city of al-Rayy; Dhahabi, 
Siyar , 13:28-32. 

2 Presumably in Baghdad. 

3 Burayda b. al-Husayb al-Aslami (d. ca. 62/682} was a Companion who transmitted about one 
hundred and fifty hadlth from the Prophet; Dhahabl, Siyar , 2:469-71. 

4 Al-jfamP al-$ahih, 3:65 (K. al-Jana’iz). ^ 

5 $ahth al-Tirmidhi, 1:124 (K. al-Tahara, B. Ma ja J a fl anna al-ma > min al-ma*). 

6 Sunan al-Nas&i, 13 vols (Cairo, 1350/1931-1352/1934) 1:199-200 (K. aLTahara). 
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of God (Peace be upon him) was abandoning the ablution for what is touched by 
fire.” There are other similar instances. 

Another subcategory consists of the instances of abrogation recognized by 
dates. This is the case with the hadith of Shaddad b. Aws and others in which 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, “The cupper and the cupped 
break their fast,” and the hadith of Ibn <Abtas depicting the Messenger of 
God (Peace be upon him) being cupped while fasting. Shafi c i explained that the 
second hadith abrogated the first, because it is related in the hadith of Shaddad 
that he was with the Prophet (Peace be upon him) at the time of the conquest of 
Mecca. The Prophet saw a man being cupped in the month of Ramadan and said, 
“The cupper and the cupped break their fast.” It was related in the hadith of Ibn 
c Abbas that the Prophet (Peace be upon him) was cupped while he was in the state 
of ritual consecration for entering the precincts of Mecca ( muhrim ) and fasting. 
It thereby became clear that the first hadith was from the time of the conquest 
in year 8 [629 ad] and the second was during the Farewell Pilgrimage in year 10. 

Another subcategory consists of the instances of abrogation made known 
through consensus. An example is the hadith prescribing the execution of the 
wine drinker for his fourth offense, [The ruling in this hadith] is abrogated and 
its abrogation became known, through the achievement of a consensus on the 
abandonment of the practice. Consensus [by itself] may neither abrogate nor be 
abrogated. However, it does indicate the existence of another agency of abrogation. 
God knows best what is correct. 


Category 35 

Misreading s in the IsnAds and Texts of HadIth 
(Ma c rifat al-musahhaf min asZnid al-ahadlth wa-mutaniha) 


This is a noble discipline which only the most skillful experts undertake. 
Daraqutnl is one of them and he has a useful book on it. 1 We heard that Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (God be pleased with him) said, u Who is safe from error and misreading?” 

An example of misreading in an isnad is the hadith of Shu'ba from 
al- c Awwam b. Murajim 2 3 from AbQ c Uthman al-Nahdi j from TJthman b. c Affan 
in which the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, “Convey rights to 
those who deserve them, and so forth.” Yahya b. Ma c In misread it and said, “Ibn 
Muzahim,” and he was refuted. It is really “Ibn Murajim.” Another example 
is what we heard from Ahmad b. Hanbal. He said, Muhammad b. Ja c far [that 
is, “Ghundar”] informed us. He said, Shu^a transmitted to us from “Malik b. 
TJrfuta” from c Abd Khayr 4 from c A 5 6 isha, “The Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him) forbade the gourd and skin smeared with pitch.” Ahmad said, “Shu'ba 
misread it. ‘Malik b. TJrfuta’ is supposed to be Khalid b. c Alqama.” 5 Indeed, 
Za’ida b. Qudama and others have related it in accordance with what Ahmad said. 
We read from Daraqutnl that Ibn Jarir al-Tabari said, “Among the members of 
the BanO Sulaym who related from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) 
is 4c Utba b. al-Budhdhar,’ ” and he related a hadith of his. The name is supposed 
to be Ibn al-Nuddar.* 

An example of misreading in a text is the hadith Ibn Lahl<a related from the 
letter of MusS b. TJqba 7 to him, with the latter’s isnad, from Zayd b. Thabit that 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) ihtajama (was cupped) in the mosque. 
Instead, it should read: “He ihtajara (made an enclosure) in the mosque,” with a 
shanty or a mat, in which he prayed. Ibn Lahl^ misread it because he had taken 
it from a written source [that is, the letter of Masa b. TJqba] without audition. 
Muslim mentioned this in his Kitab al-Tamyiz . 8 


1 This apparently is a reference to Daraqutnfs now-lost KitSb ta$hlf al-muhaddithin mentioned 
in Ibn Khayr al-Ishblll, Fihrist mH rawfihu c an shuyUkhihi, 2nd edn (Cairo, 1382/1963), 204. 

2 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir ; 4(1):66^7; Ibn Abi Hatim Jarh, 3(2):22. 

3 Aba TJthman c Abd al-Rahman b. Mull (the vocalization of “Mull” is variously given) al-Nahdl 
was a Follower who died in 100/719; Dhahabl, Siyar y 4:175-8. 

4 Bukhari, al-Td>rikh al-kabir , 3<2):133— 4; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh y 3(l):37-8. 

5 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(1): 173; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarf} y 1(2): 343. 

6 TJtba b. af Nuddar al-Shaml was a Companion who died in 84/703; Dhahabl, Siyar, 3:417. 

7 Abu Muhammad MQs3 b. TJqba (d. 141/758) is best known for his Kitab al-MaghUzi 
treating the military campaigns of the Prophet. This work has not survived intact; Sezgin, 
GAS , 1:286-7. EI. 

8 (Riyadh, n.d.), 139-40. 
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[Other examples of misreading:] 

We read from Daraqutnl regarding the hadith of Abu Sufyan 9 in which 
Jabir [b. c Abd Allah al-Harami al-Ansarl] said, “On the Day of the Parties 
[that is, the Battle of the Trench], Ubayy was wounded on the vein 
on the back of his hand and the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) 
cauterized it,” that Ghundar said in it, abi (my father). Rather, it is 
“Ubayy b. Ka<b ” 

We also read from Daraqutnl regarding the hadith of Anas, “Whoever 
says, ‘There is no God but God,’ and has in his heart as much goodness 
as a dharra (atom) weighs will then leave hell,” that Shu'ba said for it 
dhura (kernel of corn). This pronunciation was ascribed to misreading. 

In addition, we read from Daraqutnl regarding the hadith of Abu Dharr , 10 
“So you will help the sani c (skillful person),” that Hisham b. c Urwa 
pronounced it d&fi 1 (poor man). It is a case of misreading. The correct 
form is what Zuhri related, sani c , the opposite of clumsy. 

We read from Abu Zur<a al-Razl that Yahya b. Salkim 12 - he is the 
Qur’an commentator - transmitted regarding the passage from the 
Qur’an, “I will show you the abode of wrongdoers ,” 13 from Sa c ld b. Abi 
c Aruba that Qatada said, “That is (Egypt). Abu Zur c a was shocked 
and disgusted by this. He said that in the commentary of Sa c ld from 
Qatada it is mastrahum (their fate). 

We read from Daraqutnl that Abu Musa Muhammad b. al-Muthanna 
al- c Anazi 14 transmitted the hadith of the Prophet (Peace be upon him), 
“On the Day of Resurrection, none of you will come with a lowing cow,” 
and he said in it, “or a sheep which tan c aru (grunts).” It is supposed to 
be tay c aru (bleats). 

We also read from Daraqutnl that c AnazI said to them one day, “We 
are a people who possess nobility. We belong to the tribe of c Anaza. The 
Prophet (Peace be upon him) prayed toward us,” having in mind what 
was related regarding the Prophet (Peace be upon him) praying toward 


9 Abu Sufyan Taiha b. Nafi c al-Iskaf was a Follower who claimed to have spent several months 
with Jabir in Mecca; Dhahabl, Siyar, 5:293-4. 

10 Abu Dharr Jundub b. Junada (his ism and nasab are disputed) al-Ghifarl (d. 32/653) was a 
Companion and prominent transmitter of hadith; Dhahabl, Siyar , 2:46-78. 

1 1 According to al-Qadi lyad, this is the form which Ibn ( Urwa misread; Mashariq al-amvar <-al$ 
$ahih al-athar, 2 vols (Beirut, n.d.), 2:47. 

12 Abtl Zakariy3? Yahya b. Sallam al-Tayml (124/742-200/815) was a well-traveled scholar best 
known for his knowledge of the Qur’an; Sezgin, GAS , 1:39. 

13 7:145. 

14 Abu Musa Muhammad b. al-Muthann3 al- c Anaz! (167/783-252/866) was a respected scholar 
of hadith in al-Basra; Dhahabl, Siyar, 12:123-6. 
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an c anaza. He mistakenly believed that he prayed toward their tribe. The 
c anaza here is a spear which was stuck in the earth in front of him and 
which he prayed toward . 15 

More humorous than that is what we heard from Abu c Abd Allah 
al'Hakim 16 regarding a Bedouin who claimed that when the Prophet 
(Peace be upon him) prayed, a sheep - that is, an c anza - was set in front 
of him. That is, the Bedouin misread c anaza (spear) by not pronouncing 
the letter nun with a vowel. 

We also read from Daraqutni that Aba Bakr al-Sall 17 dictated in the 
congregational mosque 18 the hadlth of Aba Ayyub , 19 “Whoever fasts the 
month of Ramadan and follows it for sitt (six [days]) from the month of 
Shawwal,” and said shay (some). 

In addition, we read from him that the authority Aba Bakr al-Ism^lll 
- according to what they read about him - used to say in the hadlth of 
<A 5 isha from the Prophet (Peace be upon him) regarding the soothsayers, 
“the pouring out {qarr) of a zujjaja (glass bottle),” and it should be, “[the 
cackling] of a dajjaja (hen ).” 20 

We also read in regard to the hadlth related from Mu<awiya b. Abl 
Sufyan , 21 “The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) cursed those who 
carefully enunciate their sermons {yushaqqiquna al-khutab) in the manner 
of poetry,” that Daraqutni said that on one occasion Wakl< [b. al-Jarrah] 
pronounced kkutab as hatab [that is, making the phrase mean “those 
who split firewood”]. Abu Nu^ym [al-Fadl b. Dukayn] was present and 
he repeated it to WakJ c with khufab . I read in the handwriting of one 
author that in the Mosque of al-MansQr in Baghdad Ibn Shahin 22 said 


15 In examining these alleged misreadings, we should heed the warning of Prof. Rosenthal, 
“Strange cases of ta$hif were invented in order to entertain the reader or to warn him of 
possible pitfalls”; Technique , 24. 

16 c Ulum al-kadith, 148-9. 

17 Abfl Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya al-Sull (d. 335/946) was a historian and litterateur with a 
dominating interest in poetry. A number of his works have survived and been published; 
Sezgin, GAS, 1:330-31. 

18 This would seem to be a reference to the Mosque of al-Man§ur in Baghdad. 

19 The Companion AbQ Ayyob Khalid b. Zayd al- Ansar! died around the year 50/670; Dhahabl, 
Siyar, 2:402-13. 

20 The question is not as simple as the author represents it. See Bukhari, Kitab al-J&m? al-sahih , 
(K. al-Adab, B. Qawl al-rajul li- 1-shay 5 laysa bi- 1-shay 5 ) and (K. al-Tibb, B. al-Kahana). 

21 Abu c Abd al-Ra^man Mu'awiya b. Abl Sufyan was a Companion of the Prophet and the 
founder of the Umayyad dynasty. He ruled in Damascus from 41/661 until 60/680; EP , 
7:263-9. 

22 AbQ Hafs ^mar b. Ahmad (297/909-385/995), known as Ibn Shahin, was the author of a 
number of important works in the field of hadlth, Sezgin, GAS , 1:209-10. 
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regarding that hadith, “The Prophet (Peace be upon him) prohibited the 
splitting of firewood,” and one wit said, “Folks, what w ill we do when 
this is necessary?” 

Instances of misreading fall into two subcategories. The first of them is 
misreading in the text and the second in the isnad. Alternatively, they fall into 
two other subcategories. One is visual misreading (ta$hif al-ba$ar) — like the 
hadith cited above from Ibn Lahi c a — and this is more common, and the second 
is aural “misreading” ( tashif al-sam ( ), as was the case in the hadith of ( Asim 
al-Ahwal. One person related it, saying, “from Wa§il al-Ahdab.” Daraqutni said 
that this is a case of aural, and not visual, misreading. It seems that he maintained 
- and God knows best - that aural misreading refers to words which are not 
written similarly. Rather, the sense of hearing of the person who related it caused 
the mistake. By a third subdivision, misreading falls into the subcategories 
of misreading of the wording, and it is the more common, and “misreading” 
pertaining to the sense, not the wording, as was the case with the hadith cited 
above from Muhammad b. al-Muthanna on the praying toward an '•anaza. u 
Calling some of what we mentioned “misreading” is figurative. (God knows 
best) For much of the misreading transmitted from the greatest of the splendid 
scholars, there are excuses which those transmitting the misreading did not pass 
on. We ask God for success and protection. God knows best. 


I 


23 That is, c anaza was the correct word, but Abu MQsa al- c Anazi chose the wrong meaning 
of it. 


Category 36 

Contradictory Hadith 
(Msfrifat mukhtalif al-ha dith) 


Only the authorities who bring together the the crafts of hadith and positive 
law and profoundly study the subtle shades of meaning of different hadith 
can completely master the study of con trad ictory hadith. Note that the hadith 
mentioned in this chapter fall into two subcategories. 

1. It is possible to combine the two hadith and it is not impossible to bring out 
some aspect which removes their mutual negation: in that case, it is obligatory to 
direct one’s attention to that aspect and endorse both of the hadith. An example 
of this is the hadith, “There is no contagion nor evil fortune,” along with the two 
hadith, “The owner of sick camels should not take his camels for watering where 
the owner of well camels is present,” and, “Flee from a leper as you would from 
a lion.” The two [views on contagion; that is, the one represented in the first 
hadith and the one in the second and third hadith] may be combined because 
these illnesses are not by their nature infectious, but God (He is blessed and 
exalted) made a person sick with these illnesses coming into contact with a well 
person a means of infecting the well person with his sickness. Sometimes this 
fails to cause the sickness, as is the case with the rest of the causes. In the first 
hadith, the Prophet (Peace be upon him) refuted the belief of the ignorant that 
illness is contagious by nature and for that reason he said, “Who infected the first 
person [to have the disease]?” In the second [that is, the latter two hadith] note 
that God (He is praised) made contact a means of infection and warned of the 
harm which is likely to take place through the action of God (He is praised and 
exalted) where the illness occurs. Of this there are many examples in the hadith. 

Ibn Qutayba’s Kitdb Mukhtalif al-hadith [ ( Book of Contradictory Hadith) 
treats this topic. Although in a certain respect he has done a good job, he 
handled poorly other things w F hich he was not up to. Others produced 
better and stronger works. 

We heard that the authority [Abu Bakr] Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Khuzayma 
said, “I am not aware that two [genuinely] antithetical (mutadaddayn) hadith 
with sound isnads were related from the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). 
Whoever has [seemingly contradictory hadith], let him bring them to me for 
me to harmonize. 


1 Td> ml mukhtalif al-fradithy ed. Muhammad Zuhrl al-Najj3r (Cairo, 1 386/1966); trans. Gerard 
Lecomte, Le Traite des divergences du hadit d'Ibn Qutayba (Damascus, 1962), 
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2. The hadlth are so antithetical that they cannot be combined: that takes 
two forms: (a), it appears that one of the hadlth is abrogating and the other 
is abrogated. The abrogating one is acted upon and the abrogated is ignored, 
and (b). There is no indication which hadlth is the abrogating and which is the 
abrogated. Recourse is then made to determining which is to be preferred and 
the more preferred and better established is the one to be put into practice. The 
determination of preference may be made, for instance, on the basis of one of the 
hadlth having a greater number of transmitters or on the basis of the characteristics 
of the transmitters. There are fifty or more ways of determining preference 
and the task of detailing them is best left for another place. God (He is praised) 
knows best. 


Category 37 

Additions to Cohesive IsnAds 
(Ma'rifat al-mazid ft muttasil al-asUnld) 


An example of this is the hadlth related from € Abd Allah b. al-Mub3rak. He said, 
Sufyan informed us from c Abd al-Rahman b. Yazld b. Jabir. 1 He said, Busr b. 
^bayd Allah 2 transmitted to me. He said, I heard Abu Idris 3 4 saying, I heard 
Wathila b. al-Asqa <4 saying, I heard Abu Marthad al-GhanawI 5 saying, I heard 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) saying, u Do not sit on graves and 
do not pray toward them.” The mention of Sufyan 6 in this isnad is an addition 
and a mistake, just as the mention of Abu Idris is. The mistake in mentioning 
Sufyan was made by someone after Ibn al-Mubarak, because a number of reliable 
transmitters related it from Ibn al-Mubarak directly from Ibn Jabir himself. Some 
of these transmitters make explicit use of the phrase u He informed us” between 
them there. The mention of Abu Idris in the isnad is a mistake attributable to 
Ibn al-Mubarak. This is because a number of reliable transmitters related it from 
Ibn Jabir and they did not mention Abu Idris between Busr and Wathila. Some 
of them explicitly mention there the audition of Busr from Wathila. Abo Hatim 
al-Razi said, “They hold the opinion that Ibn al-Mubarak made a mistake in this. 
Busr often transmits from Aba Idris. Ibn al-Mubarak erred when he supposed 
that this was something that was related from Abu Idris from Wathila. Indeed, 
Busr heard this hadlth directly from Wathila himself.” 7 

The expert al-Khatlb has composed a book on this Category which he 
called Kitab Tamyiz al-tnazid ft muttasil al-asanid {Detecting Additions in Cohesive 
Isnads). There is some doubt regarding much of what he discussed. This is 
because an isnad lacking the additional transmitter should be judged to contain 
looseness (irsdl), if the transmission is marked by the word “from” (<an). 
Furthermore, with the isnad in which the additional transmitter is mentioned, 
the hadlth should be regarded as defective (mu'allal), in accordance with what is 


1 Abil <Utba c Abd al-Rahman b. Yazld b. Jabir (d. ca. 153/770) was a transmitter of hadlth in 
Damascus; Dhahabl, Siyar, 7:176-7. 

2 Very little seems to be known about the Damascene religious scholar Busr b. TJbayd Allah 
al-Hadraml (d. ca. 110/728); Dhahabl, Siyar, 4:592. 

3 AbQ Idris c A 5 idh Allah b. c Abd Allah al-Khawlani (d. 80/699) was a prominent figure in early 
Muslim Damascus; Dhahabl, Siyar, 4:272-7. 

4 Wathila b, al-Asqa< (his kunya was disputed) was the last surviving Companion in Damascus. 
He died around 85/704; Dhahabl, Siyar, 3:383-7. 

5 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 3:1333-4. 

6 In this context, it is impossible to determine whether Sufyan al-Thawrl or Sufyan b. RJyayna 
is meant. 

7 Ibn Abi Hatim al-Razi, K Ilal al-hadith , 2 vols (Cairo, 1343-4), 1:80. 
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known about the Category of the defective hadith, as will be mentioned - God 
(He is exalted) willing - in the following Category. 

If there is a clear statement of audition or informing, as in the example we 
gave above , 8 it is possible that the transmitter heard it from someone else from 
his [alleged] teacher and then heard it directly from the teacher himself. So it 
may be that Busr heard this hadith from Abu Idris from Wathila and then he met 
Wathila and heard it directly from him. Something like this is made explicit in 
other instances. This applies unless an indication is found w hich shows that this 
is a mistake, along the lines of what Abu Hatim mentioned in the example above. 
The obvious course of action for someone to whom something like that has 
occurred would be to mention the two auditions [that is, the audition directly 
from the teacher and the one from an intermediary from the teacher]. When he 
says nothing of this kind, we interpret it as the aforementioned kind of addition. 
God knows best. 


8 That is, Ibn al-Mubarak is alleged to have said, “Sufyan informed us,” and Busr, “I heard 
Aba Idris saying.” 


Category 38 

Hadith with Hidden Looseness 

(Ma^rifat al-marasil al-khafi irs&luha) 


This is an important and extremely useful Category which is mastered through 
collecting many hadith and gathering their lines of transmission in combination 
with a good deal of experience. The expert al-Khatlb wrote Kitdb al-Taffil 
li-tnubhatn al-marasil ( Clarification of Obscure Loose Hadith) about it. Mentioned 
in this regard are the hadith recognized as loose through the knowledge that a 
transmitter in the isnad did not hear or meet his alleged teacher. This is the case 
with the hadith related from al- c Awwam b. Hawshab 1 from ( c an) c Abd Allah b. 
Abl Awfa in which he said, “When Bilal said, ‘It is time to pray!’ the Prophet 
(Peace be upon him) rose and said, ‘God is great! 1 ” It is related that Ahmad b. 
Hanbal said regarding it, “Al- c Awwam did not meet Ibn Abi Awfa,” 

Another kind is the hadith judged to be loose due to its appearance in another 
line of transmission with the addition of one individual or more in the spot w here 
the looseness is alleged to be. An example is the hadith mentioned in Category 
10 from c Abd al-Razzaq [b. Hammam] from [Sufyan] al-Thawrl from Abu Ishaq 
[Sulayman b. Abl Sulayman al-Shaybanl]. Interruption and looseness were judged 
to exist between <Abd al-Razzaq and ThawrI, because it is related that c Abd 
al-Razzaq said, “Al-Nu c man b. Abl Shayba al-Janadl transmitted to me from 
ThawrI from Abu Ishaq.” It is also judged to be loose betw een ThawrI and Aba 
Isliaq, because the same hadith is also related from ThawrI from Sharik [b. c Abd 
Allah al-Nakha c l] from Abu Ishaq. 

This Category and the preceding one are in opposition, because each of 
them can be raised as an objection against the other, as was indicated above. God 
knows best. 


1 AbQ <153 al- c Aww5m b. Hawshab b. Yazld al-Raba c i died in 148/765; Dhahabl, Siyar , 6:354-5. 


Category 39 

The Companions (God be pleased with all of them) 
(Ma c rifat al-Sahaba) 


This is a vast science on which people have written many books. If it had not 
been for Ibn c Abd al-Barr’s disgraceful inclusion of a large amount of material 
concerning the disputes that flared up between the Companions and his relations 
from the secular historians (akhbanyin), rather than the transmitters of hadlth, 
his Kitdb al-I$tfiab [ft ma c rifat al-Ashab\ ( Comprehensive Book [of Companions ]) 
would have been one of the most pleasant and useful works on the subject. 
Prolixity and confusion prevail in what the secular historians relate. I will present 
here some useful points (God - He is exalted - willing) which the authors of 
the books on the Companions should have at the outset turned their attention 
to in the introduction to their books. 

1. Scholars disagree over what constitutes a Companion (, sahdbi ). The well- 
known practice of the adherents of hadlth is to regard every Muslim who saw the 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) as a Companion. Bukhari said in his 
Sahih , “Every Muslim who associated with (sahiba) the Prophet (Peace be upon 
him) or saw him is one of his Companions.” 1 We read that Abu ’1-Muzaffar 
al-Sam'ani al-Marwaz! said, “The scholars of hadlth apply the term ‘Companion’ 
without qualification to all of those who related from the Prophet a hadlth or 
even a single word, and they allow so much latitude in this that they count 
as a Companion anyone who saw the Prophet even just once. It is on account 
of the nobility of the status of the Prophet (Peace be upon him) that they 
grant Companionship to all of those who saw him.” He said that the term 
“Companion” from the standpoint of common parlance and literal sense applies 
only to those who associated with the Prophet (Peace be upon him) for an 
extended length of time, studied extensively under him as a follower of his 
and took many hadlth from him. This is the doctrine of the experts in legal 
theory. 

Indeed, we heard that Sa<id b. al-Musayyib did not regard as a Companion 
anyone who had not stayed with the Messenger of God (Peace be 
upon him) for at least a year or two and fought with him on one 
or two campaigns. It seems that the meaning of this - if it is related 
correctly from him - refers to what is related from the legal theorists. 
However, there is some difficulty in his choice of expression because 
it necessitates that we not regard as a Companion Jarir b. c Abd Allah 

r 


1 2:416 (K. Fada>il a$hab al-Nabl). 
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al-Bajall 2 and others like him who fall short of fulfilling the letter of what 
he stipulated, including some whose inclusion among the Companions 
has never to our knowledge been challenged. We heard from Shu'ba that 
Musa al-Sabalani 3 - and he was highly spoken of - said, “I went to Anas 
b. Malik and said, ‘Are any of the Companions of the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him) beside you still alive?’ He said, ‘Some Bedouins 
who saw him are still alive. As for those who associated with him, no.’ ” 

The isnad of the report is good and Muslim related it in the presence of 
Abu Zur € a [al-Razi]. 

In some cases an individual is known to be a Companion by means of universal 
acknowledgement (bi-’I-tawatur); in some cases by numerous testimonies 
(i bi-l-istifada ) falling short of universal acknowledgement; in some cases by a few 
of the Companions relating that he is a Companion; and in some cases by his own 
statement or report - after his integrity is established - that he is a Companion. 
God knows best. 

2. The Companions, all of them, possess the special trait that the integrity 
of none of them may be questioned. Rather, it is a settled matter, because of 
their being declared upright without qualification in texts from the Qurian and 
the sunna and by the consensus of those who are taken into consideration in 
the consensus of the Community. God (He is blessed and exalted) said, “You 
were the best community which was brought forth to men,” and so forth. 4 It is 
said that the commentators agree that this verse refers to the Companions of the 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). God (He is exalted) said, “Thus, we made 
you a Community in the middle so you can be witnesses against the people,” 5 and 
this is speech addressed to those living at that time. He (I praise Him) also said, 
“Muhammad, the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him), and those who are 
with him are severe against the infidels,” and so forth. 6 Many of the texts of the 
sunna also testify to that, including the hadith of Abu Sa c ld [al-Khudrl] — which 
is agreed to be sound - that the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, 
“Do not insult my Companions! By the One who holds my life in His hand, if 
one of you were to spend a pile of gold the size of Uhud 7 [on good works], he 
would still not attain a small measure of [the honor of] one of the Companions or 
even a half of that measure.” The Community agrees unanimously on declaring 
all of the Companions to be upright. On the basis of the consensus of those 


2 AbO c Amr (or Abo c Abd Allah) Jarir b. c Abd Allah al-Bajall converted to Islam only forty days 
prior to the death of the Prophet. He died around 50/670; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfiab, 1:236-40. 

3 I have not been able to identify this person. 

4 Qur’an 3:110. 

5 Qur’an 2:143. 

6 Qur’an 48:29. 

7 Uhud is a mountain a short distance to the north of Medina where the Muslims suffered a 
setback at the hands of the pagan Meccans in the year 3/625; EP y 3:970-1. 
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scholars who are taken into account in determining a consensus, the same is held 
to be true of those who were involved in the discords (fitan) on account of their 
high esteem and the glorious deeds which were set out for them. It would seem 
that God (He is praised and exalted) ordained the consensus on that because they 
were the conveyers of the Holy Law ( al-sharfa ). God knows best. 

3. The most prolific of the Companions in terms of transmitting hadith from 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) was Abu Hurayra. That judgement 
was related from Sa‘Td b. Abi THasan* and Ahmad b. Hanbal, and it is an obvious 
fact not hidden from any hadlthologist. He was the first scholar of hadith (sahib 
hadith ). We read that Abu Bakr b. Abi Dawud al-Sijistani said, U I saw Abu 
Hurayra in a dream while I was in Sijistan arranging his hadith. I said, C I love 
you.’ He said, ‘I was the first scholar of hadith in the world/” We also heard that 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (God be pleased with him) said, “Six of the Companions of 
the Prophet (God bless him) related much from him and were granted a long life, 
Aba Hurayra, Ibn TJmar, ‘A 5 isha, Jabir b. ‘Abd Allah, Ibn ‘Abbas and Anas. Abu 
Hurayra was the most prolific of them in terms of hadith and reliable transmitters 
took hadith from him.” 

The most prolific of the Companions in terms of the legal responsa (futya) 
related from him is Ibn ‘Abbas. We read that Ahmad b. Hanbal said, “None of 
the Companions of the Prophet (Peace be upon him) has more legal opinions 
related from him than Ibn ‘Abbas.” We also heard that Ahmad b. Hanbal was 
asked, “Who are the ‘‘Abd Allahs’?” and he replied, “‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, c Abd 
Allah b. ‘Umar, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr 9 and ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr.” He was asked, 
“And Ibn Mas‘ad?” He said, “No, c Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud is not one of the ‘‘Abd 
Allahs.’ ” The expert Ahmad al-Bayhaql - in something that we heard from him 
and I read in his own handwriting - said, “That is because Ibn Mas‘ud died 
early. Those others lived until their knowledge was needed. When they agree on 
something, it is said, ‘This is the doctrine of the ‘Abd Allahs,’ or, ‘This is what 
they did.’ ” Ibn Mas‘ud shares this status with the rest of the Companions named 
“‘Abd Allah,” and they number about two hundred and twenty. God knows best. 

We heard that ‘All b. ‘Abd Allah al-Madinl said, “Only three of the 
Companions of the Prophet had students who took up their doctrine in law, ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas‘ud, Zayd b. Thabit and Ibn ‘Abbas (God be pleased with them).” 10 
Each of them had students who took up his doctrine and gave legal opinions to 
the people. We heard that MasrUq * 11 said, “I found that the knowledge of the 


8 Sa'id b. Abi M-Hasan Yasar al-Basrl (d. 100/719) was the brother of the famous al-Hasan 
al-Ba§ri, Dhahabl, Siyar, 4:588-9. 

9 Abu Khubayb c Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr b. al- c Awwam al-Qurashl (2/624—73/692) was the 
grandson of the caliph Abd Bakr. He led an uprising against the Umayyads and died in the 
siege of Mecca; EP , 1:54-5. 

10 <//«/, 42. 

11 Abu c A 5 isha MasrOq b. al-Ajda c al-Hamdanl (d. ca. 63/683) was a prominent Follower who 
converted to Islam during the lifetime of the Prophet; Dhahabi, Siyar , 4:63-9. 
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Companions of the Prophet (Peace be upon him) ended up in the hands of six 
of them, TJmar, c All, Ubayy, Zayd, Abu ’l-Darda* and c Abd Allah b. Mas<Qd. 
Then the knowledge of these six went to two, c Ali and c Abd Allah:” 12 We heard 
something similar from Mutarrif 1 * from Sha'bl from Masruq, but he mentioned 
Abtx Musa instead of Abu ’l-Darda 3 . We heard that Sha^I said, “Knowledge was 
taken from six of the Companions of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). 
TJmar, c Abd Allah [b. Mas c Qd] and Zayd were similar in knowledge and they 
used to borrow r from one another. The knowledge of c All, [Abu Musa] al-Ash^rl 
and Ubayy was similar and they used to borrow from one another.” 14 We heard 
that the expert Ahmad al-Bavhaq! said that ShafiT mentioned the Companions 
in the original version of his Treatise ( Risalatihi al-qadima ), praised them 
appropriately and then said, “They are above us in every branch of knowledge, 
in personal striving (ijtihad), in piety, in intelligence and in any matter through 
which knowledge is attained and derived. To us their legal opinions are the most 
praiseworthy and theirs are better for us than the ones we have for ourselves.” 
God knows best. 

4. We heard that Abu Zur<a al-Raz! was asked how many people transmitted 
from the Prophet (Peace be upon him) and said, “Who can determine that exactly? 
Forty thousand witnessed the Farewell Pilgrimage 15 with the Prophet (Peace be 
upon him) and seventy thousand witnessed Tabak 16 with him.” We also heard 
that Abu Zur c a was asked, “Is it not said that the hadith of the Prophet (Peace be 
upon him) number four thousand?” He said, “May God loosen the canine teeth 
of whoever says that! This is a doctrine of the heretics. Who can count the hadith 
of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him)? [Through his death] the Prophet 
was taken from 114,000 Companions who related from him and heard hadith 
from him” — or according to another relation, “who saw him and heard hadith 
from him.” He was asked, “Abu Zur<a, Those? Where were they? Where did they 
hear hadith from him?” He said, “The inhabitants of Medina, the inhabitants of 
Mecca, those living between the two cities, the Bedouin and those who witnessed 
the Farewell Pilgrimage with him - that is, everyone who saw him and heard 
hadith from him at Mt. c Arafa.” 

People differ over the number of the levels and types of Companions. For that, 
precedence in conversion to Islam, participation in the Emigration and witnessing 
the other great scenes with the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) - by our 


12 c All b. al-Madlnl, al-'Ilal , ed. c Abd al-Mu c ti Amin Qal'aji (Aleppo, 1400/1980), 42. 

13 AbO Bakr (or Abu <Abd al-Rahman) Mutarrif b. Tarlf al-Kofl (d. ca. 143/760) was a highly 
respected transmitter of hadith; DhahabI, Siyar y 6:127-8. 

14 <All b. al-Madlnl, al-'llal, 41. 

15 In the year 10/632, the Prophet led the pilgrimage to Mecca and set down its rites for later 
generations; £P , 3:33. 

16 In the year 9/630 Muhammad led an expedition from Medina to the town Tabuk to subdue 
the local Arab tribes; EP y 10:50-1. 
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fathers, mothers and ourselves he (Peace be upon him) is the Messenger of 
God! - are taken into consideration. Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim put them into 
twelve ranks 17 and others have added more. We will not take the time to set that 
out in detail. 

5. The best of the Companions in absolute terms was Abu Bakr followed by 
<Umar. At this point, the majority of the forebears put TJthman before c All. The 
Sunnite inhabitants of al-Kofa gave c All precedence over TJthman. A number 
held this doctrine, including Sufyan al-Thawri at first. He then went back to 
granting precedence to TJthman. Khatdtbl related that from Sufyan al-Thawri 
and from the other Sunnites of al-Kufa. [Abo Bakr] Muhammad b. Ishaq b. 
Khuzayma is one of the adherents of hadith who was reported to have given c All 
precedence over c Uthman. The doctrines of the scholars of hadith and the 
Sunnites have settled on granting precedence to TJthman. 

In regard to the best Companions as a type, Abu Mansur [ c Abd al-Qahir b. 
Tahir] al-Baghdadl al-Tamimi said, “Our teachers unanimously agreed that the 
best of them were the four Caliphs, 18 then the remaining six who make up the 
Ten [who were granted the glad tidings that they would enter Paradise], then 
the Muslims present at the battle of Badr, 19 then those who participated in 
the battle of Uhud, then those who took the Pledge of Good Pleasure at 
al-Hudaybiya.” In the text of the Qur’an, preference was granted to “the first 
Muhajirs and Ansarites having precedence.” 20 According to the statement of 
Sa c id al-Musayyib and certain others, the people referred to in the verse were 
those who prayed to the two qiblas . 21 According to the statement of Sha^i they 
were the Companions who witnessed the Pledge of Good Pleasure. It is reported 
that Muhammad b. KaT> al-Qurazi 22 and b. Yasar 23 said they were the 
participants in the battle of Badr. Ibn c Abd al-Barr related that from them in 
something I found from him. 24 God knows best. 

6. The forebears disagreed over who was the first of the Companions to convert 
to Islam. Some said Abu Bakr al-Siddlq, and this was related from Ibn c Abbas, 


17 < UIiim al-hadith y 22-5, 

18 That is, Abu Bakr, c Umar, <Uthman and c All. 

19 In the year 2/624, the Muslims under Muhammad defeated a much larger force of pagan 
Meccans; Ef , 1:867-8. 

20 This is a reference to Qur’an, 9:100. 

21 The qibla is the direction to which Muslims orient themselves during their prayers. They 
originally prayed toward Jerusalem and in the year 2/ 623 were enjoined to pray in the direction 
of Mecca; EE, 5:82-3. 

22 Muhammad b. Ka<b b. Sulaym al-Qurazi was an expert commentator on the Qur’an who 
died surrounded by his students in an earthquake around the year 120/738; Sezgin, GAS , 
1:32. 

23 ^ta’ b. Yasar, the brother of Sulayman, died around 100/719; Dhahabl, Siyar y 4:448-9. 

24 Istfiab, 1:14. 
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Hassan b. Thabit, 25 Ibrahim al-Nakha c i and others. Some said that c All was the 
first to convert to Islam, and this was related from Zayd b. Arqam, 26 Abu Dharr 
[al-Ghifari], al-Miqd&d 27 and others. Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim said, “I know of 
no disagreement among the writers of histories ( ashab al-tawarikh) that c Ah b. 
Abi Tolib was the first of them to convert to Islam.” 28 That is to be rejected from 
al-Hakim. Some said that the first to convert to Islam was Zayd b. Haritha. 29 For 
instance, Ma c mar [b. Rashid] mentioned something similar to this from Zuhri, 
Some said that the first to convert to Islam was Khadija, 30 the Mother of the 
Believers. That is related through several lines of transmission from Zuhri. It 
is also the doctrine of Qatada, Muhammad b, Ishaq b. Yasar and a number of 
others, in addition to being related from Ibn c AbbOs. The Qur>an commentator 
Tha c labl 31 - according to what we heard or read from him - claimed that scholars 
agreed that the first to convert to Islam was Khadija and that their disagreement 
pertained only to who was the first to convert after her. The most scrupulous 
course is to say that the first free man to convert was Abu Bakr, the first boy or 
youth was c All, the first woman was Khadija, the first client was Zayd and the 
first slave was Bilal. God knows best. 

7. The last of the Companions to die in absolute terms was Abu ’l-Tufayl c Amir 
b. Wathila. He died in the year 100 after the Emigration [719 AD]. In regard to 
specific regions, the last Companion to die in Medina was Jabir b. c Abd Allah. 
Ahmad b. Hanbal related this from Qatada. Others said Sahl b. Sa c d or al-Sa’ib 
b. Yazld. 32 The last to die in Mecca was c Abd Allah b. TJmar. Jabir b. <Abd 
Allah is also named. c Ali b. al-Madin! said that Abu ’l-Tufayl died in Mecca and 
therefore he was the last one there. The last Companion to die in al-Basra was 
Anas b. Malik. Abu TJmar b. <Abd al-Barr said, “I do not know of anyone, other 
than Abu ’1-Tufayl, who saw the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) who 


25 Hassan b. Thabit b. al-Mundhir b. Haram al-Ans3rl (d. ca. 60/680) was a poet who employed 
his gift to promote Islam; EP, 3:271-3. 

26 The Companion Zayd b. Arqam died in al-Kafa around the year 66/686; Dhahabi, Siyar, 
3:165-8. 

27 The Companion al-Miqdad b. <Amr b. Tha'laba aFKindi (d. 33/654), known as al-Miqdad 
b. al-Aswad, was an important transmitter of hadlth from the Prophet; Dhahabi, Styar y 
1:385-9. 

28 c Ulu?n al-hadith, 22-3. 

29 Zayd b. Haritha was the freedman and adopted son of the Prophet. He served as a commander 
in the early Muslim armies and died in action in the year 8/629 at about the age of fifty-five; 
Er, 4:1194. 

30 Khadija (d. 19/640) was the first wife of the Prophet. She was one of the first and staunchest 
supporters of his mission; EP , 3:898-9. 

31 Abu Ishaq Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tha c labl (d. 427/1035) was an expert in Quranic 
commentary and the Arabic language; Brockelmann, GAL , 1:350; SuppL, 1:592. 

32 AbO c Abd Allah (or Abu Yazid) al-Sa^b b. Yazld al-Kindl al-Madanl is said to have died 
around 94/713; Dhahabi, Siyar , 3:437-9. 
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died after him .” 33 The last of them to die in al-Kofa was c Abd Allah b. Abl Awfa 
a nd in Syria, <Abd Allah b. Busr 34 - and Abu Umama 35 is also named. 

One author went further, saying, “The last of the Companions of the 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) to die in Egypt was c Abd Allah b. 
al-Harith b. Jaz 3 al-Zubaydi ; 36 in Palestine, Aba Ubayy b. Umm Haram ; 37 in 
Damascus, Wathila b. al-Asqa c ; in Homs, c Abd Allah b. Busr; in al-Yamama, 
al-Hirmas b. Ziyad ; 38 in al-Jazlra [that is, northern Iraq], al- c Urs b. c Amlra ; 39 in 
Ifriqlya, Ruwayfa c b. Thabit ; 40 and among the Bedouins in the desert, Salama 
b. al-Akwa c41 (May God be pleased with all of them).” There are disagreements 
over some of what we said here which we have passed over. The statement about 
Ruwayfa c in Ifriqlya is not correct. He died in the city of Barqa and his grave is 
there . 42 Salama came to Medina a few nights before his death and died there. 
God knows best. 


33 htfab, 1:111. 

34 Abu §afwan c Abd Allah b. Busr al-Mazinl is said to have died around the year 90/709; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 3:430-3. 

35 AbO Umama al-Bahill died in Homs around the year 86/705; Dhahabl, Siyar, 3:359-63. 

36 Abu ’l-Harith c Abd Allah b. al-Harith b. Jaz> al-Zubaydi was present at the conquest of Egypt 
and settled there until his death around the year 85/704; Dhahabl, Siyar, 3:387-8. 

37 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 4:1592-3. 

38 Abu Hudayr al-Hirmas b. Ziyad b. Malik al-Bahill seems to have still been alive around the 
year 90/709; Dhahabl, Siyar, 3:450-1. 

39 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, hi fab, 3:1062. 

40 Ruwayfa < b. Thabit al-Ans3rl died in the year 56/676; Dhahabl, Siyar, 3:36. 

41 Abu c Amir (or AbO Muslim or Abu Iyas) Salama b. c Amr b. al Akwa c al-Aslami died in the year 
74/693; Dhahabl, Siyar, 3:326-31. 

42 Historically, there was no precise delineation of the boundaries of the geographical designations 
Ifriqlya and al-Maghrib. Ibn al-$alah may have been one of those who considered Barqa (that 
is, Barca, modern-day al-Marj in Libya) to be part of al-Maghrib. 
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Category 40 
The Followers 
(Ma'rifat al-TabPin) 


This and knowledge of the Companions form a fundamental source of reference 
for distinguishing loose ( mursal ) and supported hadlth (musnad). The expert 
al-Khatib said, “A Follower is someone who associated with ($ahiba) a 
Companion.” 1 Its unqualified application is specific to “the Follower who performs 
good deeds.” 2 A single Follower may equally be called tabi c or tabiH. The remarks 
of Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim and others indicate that to be a Follower it is 
enough to hear hadlth from a Companion or meet him, even if what is commonly 
understood to be companionship never existed between them. Mere meeting and 
seeing are more likely to suffice for attaining the status of a Follower than that of 
a Companion in view of the requirements of the two terms. 3 
These are some important points regarding this Category. 

1. The expert Abu c Abd Allah [al-Hakim] said that the Followers have fifteen 
levels. 4 The first is those who had contact with the Ten [who w^ere given the 
glad tidings of their entrance into Paradise], [that is,] the Followers Sa c ld b. 
al-Musayyib, Q_ays b. Abi Hazim, Abu TJthman al-Nahdl, Qays b. c Ubad, s Abu 
Sasan Hudayn b. al-Mundhir, 6 Abo Wa’il [Shaqlq b. Salama al-Kufl], Abu Raja 5 
al-TJtaridl 7 and others. 8 

He is wrong about some of these. Sa c ld b. al-Musayyib does not belong 
here, because he was born in the Caliphate of TJmar [b. al-Khattab] and 
did not hear hadlth from most of the Ten. Indeed, someone said, “His 
relation from none of the Ten, except Sa c d b. Abi Waqqas, 9 is established.” 

Sa c d was the last of them to die. Before his remarks mentioned above, 


J Kifiya, 22. 

2 Qur’an 9:100. 

3 It would appear that Ibn al-Salah regarded being a “companion” of someone as more demanding 

m than being a “follower,” 

4 al-hadtth, 42, 

5 Abu c Abd Allah Qays b. <Ubad aLMinqarl al-Qaysi came to Medina during the time of TJmar 
and met a number of the important Companions there; Ibn Abi Hatim ,Jarh y 3(2): 101. 

6 Aba Sas3n Hudayn b. al-Mundhir aLRaqashl transmitted from a number of Companions; 
Bukhari, al-Tatrikh al-kabir, 2(1): 1 28 — 9; Ibn Abi Idatim ,jfarh, 1(2):31 1—12. 

7 AbQ Raja’ c Imran b. Milhan (or Taym) al- c Utaridl died around 105/723 at about one hundred 
and twenty years of age; DhahabI, Siyar , 4:253-7. 

8 c Ulum al-hadith , 42. 

9 The prominent Companion Sa^ b. Abi Waqqas (d. ca. 55/675) played a leading role in most 
of the important events of the early days of Islam; EP , 8:669-70. 
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al-Hakim said that Sa c id lived at the same time as ‘Umar and those after 
him, through the last of the Ten [to die]. He also said, “Sa c id and Qays 
b. Abl Hazim were the only Followers who lived at the same time as all 
of the Ten and heard hadith from them.” 10 That does not gibe with what 
we quoted from him above. * 11 True, Qays b. Abl Hazim did hear hadith 
from the Ten and related from them. He was the only Follower to relate 
from all of the Ten. The expert c Abd al-Rahman b. Yusuf b. Khirash 12 
said that. We also heard or read from him — and from Abu Dawud 
al-Sijistani - that he said that Qays b. Abl Hazim related from nine of 
them and did not relate from c Abd al-Rahm^n b. c Awf. u 

After those Followers come the children of Companions who were born 
during the lifetime of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him), like c Abd Allah 
b. Abi Talha, 14 Abu Umama As c ad b. Sahl b. Hunayf, 15 Abu Idris al-Khawlani 
and others. 

2. The “severed” Followers ( al-mukhadratnun min al-TabiHn) were those who 
lived in both pre-Islamic times (al-jahiliya) and during the lifetime of the 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him), converted to Islam and did not have 
Companionship. One of them is called a mukhadram , as if he khudrima ; that is, 
“were cut off’ from his peers who attained Companionship and other things. 
Muslim mentioned them and counted twenty of them, including Abu c Amr 
al-Shaybani, 16 Suwayd b. Ghafala al-Kindl, 17 c Amr b. Maymun al-Awdi, 18 c Abd 
Khayr b. Yazid al-Khaywani, Abu TJthman c Abd al-RahmSn b. Mull al-Nahdl 
and Abu THalal Rabi<a b. Zurara al- c Atakl. 19 Abu Muslim c Abd Allah b. Thuwab 


10 c Ulum al-hadiih, 25. 

1 1 That is, because Sa c ld b. al-Musayyd was not born until the caliphate TJmar, he was not alive 
during the lifetime of Abu Bakr. 

' 12 Abu Muhammad ( Abd al-Rahman b. Yusuf b. Sa ( id b. Khirash al-Marwazi (d. 283/896) was 
an expert in hadith who is reported to have had Shiite leanings; Dhahabl, Siyar , 13:508-10. 

13 Aba Muhammad <Abd al-Rahman b. c Awf (d. ca. 32/653) was a prominent early convert to 
Islam who fought with the Prophet at most of his major battles; EP, 1:84. 

14 ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Talha Zayd was the half-brother of the famous Companion Anas b. Malik; 
Dhahabl, Siyar, 3:482—4. 

15 Some were of the opinion that Abu Umama As c ad b. Sahl b. Hunayf al-Ansarl saw the 
Prophet. He is said to have died in 100/719; Dhahabl, Siyar , 3:517-19. 

16 AbU c Amr Sa^ b. Iyas al-Shaybani was a Kafan who died around 91/710; Dhahabl, Siyar, 
4:173-4. 

17 Abu Umayya Suwayd b. Ghafala b. <Awsaja al-Kindl al-Kafl was bom about the same time 
as the Prophet and died around 81/700. He transmitted hadith from a number of the most 
important Companions; Dhahabl, Siyar , 4:69-73. 

18 Abu c Abd Allah ( Amr b. Maymun al-Awdi settled in al-Kafa and died in 75/694; Dhahabl, 
Siyar , 4:158-61. 

19 Abu ’l-Halal Rabl^ b. Zurara aPAtaki died at the age of one hundred and twenty; Bukhari, 
al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(l):285-6; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 1(2):474. 
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al-Khawlanl 20 and al 7 Ahnaf b. Qays 21 are among those whom Muslim did not 
mention. God knows best. 

3. “The Seven Jurists of Medina” (al-fuqaha? al-sab<a min ahl al-Madina) 
- namely Sa c id b. al-Musayyib, al-Qasim b. Muhammad, 22 c Urwa b. al-Zubayr, 
Kharija b. Zayd, 23 Abu Salama b. c Abd al-Rahman, c Ubayd Allah b. c Abd Allah 
b. c Utba and Sulayman b. Yasar 24 - were among the older Followers ( akabir 
al-TabiHn). We heard that the expert Abu c Abd Allah [al-Hakim] said, “In the 
opinion of most of the HijazI scholars, these are the Seven Jurists. We heard that 
Ibn al-Mubarak said, “The Medinese jurists whose legal views they promulgate 
were seven in number,” and he named these. However, he gave Salim b. c Abd Allah 
b. TJmar instead of Abu Salama b. c Abd al-Rahman. We heard Abu ’1-Zinad’s 
enumeration of them in his book about them and he mentioned these. However, 
he gave Abu Bakr b. <Abd al-Rahman 25 instead of Abu Salama and Salim. 

4. It is reported that Ahmad b. Hanbal said, “Sa^d b. al-Musayyib was the 
be^t Follower.” When he was asked, “And c Alqama [b. Qays] and al-Aswad?” he 
replied, “Sa c ld b. al-Musayyib, c Alqama and al-Aswad.” It is also reported that 
he said, “I do not know of another Follower like Abu TJthman al-Nahdl and 
Qays b. Abl Hazim ” It is also reported that he said, “The best Followers were 
Qays, Abu TJthman, ( Alqama and Masruq. These were excellent and in the 
upper stratum of Followers.” I liked w hat I found in a book of the teacher and 
ascetic Abu c Abd Allah b. Khaflf al-Shlrazl; 26 “People disagree over the best of 
the Followers. The Medinese say, ‘Sa^id b. al-Musayyib.’ The Kafans say, 
‘Uways al-Qaranl.’ 27 The Basrans say, ‘Al-Hasan al-Basrl.’” 

We read that Ahmad b. Hanbal did say, “Al-Hasan and ^ta* [b. Abl 

Rabah] gave the most legal judgements;” that is, from among the 


20 Abu Muslim al-Khawlanl was a Yemenite who entered Medina during the caliphite of AbQ 
Bakr. He died in 62/ 682 while campaigning against the Byzantines; Dhahabl, Siyar y 4:7-14. 

21 Abu Bahr al-Ahnaf b. Qays b. Mu^wiya al-Tamlml (his ism is disputed) was one of the first 
inhabitants of al-Ba§ra. He fought in the eastern conquests and died in 67/687 fighting the 
Shiite rebel al-Mukhtar; EP y 1:303-4. 

22 Al-Qasim b. Muhammad (ca. 37/657-ca. 110/728) was the grandson of the caliph Abu Bakr. 
He was famed for his piety and expertise in hadith; Sezgin, GAS , 1:279. 

23 Abu Zayd Kharija b. Zayd b. Thabit al-Ansarl died around the year 100/719; Dhahabl, Siyar , 
4:437 — 41 . 

24 Sulayman b, Yasar (d. ca. 109/727) was a client of the Prophet’s wife MaymOna; Dhahabl, 
Siyar , 4:444^8. 

25 AbO Bakr b. c Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith b. Hisham al-Makhzuml (d. ca. 95/714) was, among 
other things, a prolific transmitter of hadith; Dhahabl, Siyar, 4:416-19. 

26 Aba c Abd Allah Muhammad b. Khaflf al-Shlrazl (ca. 268/882-371/982) was a well-traveled 
Sufi; Sezgin, GAS , 1 :663^. 

27 Abu c Amr Uways b. c Amir al-Qaranl (d. 37/657) was a famous early ascetic; Dhahabl, Siyar y 
4:19-33. 
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Followers. He also said, “ c Ata> was the legal expert who was consulted 
in Mecca ( mufti Makka) as al-Hasan was in al-Basra. The people often 
solicited their legal judgements as well as their opinions.” 

We read that Aba Bakr b. Abl Dawud said, “The two leading women of the 
Followers were Hafsa bint Sirin 28 and c Amra bint c Abd Al-Rahmsin and the third 
- and she was not the equal of the first two - was Umm al-Darda\ 29 God knows 
best. 

5. We heard that AbO c Abd Allah al-Hakim said, 10 “There is also a level the people 
consider to be Followers although none of them has an established audition from 
the Companions. They include the jurist Ibrahim b. Suwayd al-NakhaT 1 - and 
he is not the jurist Ibrahim b. Yazld al-Nakha c i - Bukayr b. Abi ’1-Samit 32 and 
Bukayr b. <Abd Allah b. al-Ashajj,” 33 and he mentioned others. 

Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim added, 34 “Furthermore, there is a level the people 
consider to be followers of the Followers although they met some of the 
Companions. These include Abu TZinad c Abd Allah b. Dhakwan, who met 
c Abd Allah b. TJmar, Anas [b. Malik] and Hisham b. c Urwa. He was brought 
before c Abd Allah b. c Umar, Jabir b. <Abd Allah and Musa b. c Uqba and was alive 
during the lifetime of Anas b. Malik and Umm Khalid bint Khalid b. Sa c id b. 
aMAsI.” 35 

Comments can be made about some of what Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim has 
said. There are also some people who are considered Followers while they are 
really Companions. The most surprising instance of that is Abu <Abd Allah 
al-Hakim regarding al-Nu c man 36 and Suwayd, 37 the sons of Muqarrin al-Muzanl, 
as Followers, when he mentions the Brothers who were Followers. 38 They are well 
known to be Companions and frequently mentioned among the Companions. 
God knows best. 


28 Umm al-Hudhayl Flafsa (d. after 100/719) was the sister of the famous Muhammad b. Sirin. 
She was a pious woman respected for her knowledge of hadith, law and the Qu r)an » DhahabI, 
Siyar, 4:198. 

29 Hujayma (or Juhayma) al-Wassabiya, known as Umm al-Darda’ al-$ughra, was the wife of 
Abu ’l-Darda* and an expert in religious law. She died after 81/700; DhahabI, Siyar , 4:277-9. 

30 c Ulum al-hadith, 45. 

31 Bukhari, al-T&rikh al-kabir , ( 1 ):290— 9 1 ; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 1(1):103. 

32 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 1(2): 1 16; Ibn Abi Hatim ,jfarh y 1(1):406. 

33 Bukayr b. <Abd Allah b. al-Ashajj (d. ca. 127/745) was a transmitter of hadith who seems to 
have ended his days in Egypt; DhahabI, Siyar , 6:170-74. 

34 ^Ulum al-hadith , 45-6. 

35 According to Dhahabi, Umm Khalid bint Khalid (d. ca. 90/709) was the last of the female 
Companions to die; Dhahabi, Siyar , 3:370-71. 

36 AbO Hakim (or Abu c Amr) al-Nufoan b. Muqarrin b. ( Ahdh (d. 21/642) was the standard 
bearer of his tribe at the conquest of Mecca; Dhahabi, Siyar y 2:356-8. 

37 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 2:680. 

38 c Ulum al-hadith , 154. 


Category 41 

Older People Transmitting HadIth from Younger Ones 

(Ma'rifat al-akabir al-ruwHt c a n al-asaghir) 


One benefit from this Category is that it will not be mistakenly assumed that the 
person being transmitted from is older than or superior to the person transmitting 
on the basis that in most instances that is the case. [If that is automatically 
assumed], their true status will not be known. It has been established that <A>isha 
(God be pleased with her) said, “The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) 
ordered us to put people in their proper place.” Such cases take several forms. 

One is that the transmitter is older and belongs to an earlier generation than 
the person from whom he transmitted hadith. That was the case of Zuhri and 
Yahya b. Sa c ld al-Ansarl in their relation from Malik. It was also the case of 
the later scholar Abu ’1-Qasim c Ubayd Allah b. Ahmad al-Azharf 1 - one of the 
teachers of al-Khatib [al-Baghdadl] - who transmitted from al-Khatib in some 
of his works, and al-Khatib was at that time in the prime of his youth and his 
days as a student. 

Another form is that the transmitter is greater in stature than the person 
from whom he related hadith, because he is a knowledgeable expert and the 
person he transmits from is only a teacher (shaykh) who just transmits. This was 
the case with Malik in his relation from c Abd Allah b. Dinar; and Ahmad b. 
Hanbal and Ishaq b. Rahawayh in their relation from TJbayd Allah b. Musa. 
There are many instances of that. 

Another form of this is that the transmitter is greater in both respects. 
Examples of this are the many scholars and experts who relate from their students 
and pupils; for instance, the relation of the expert c Abd al-Ghani [b. Sa c id] from 
Muhammad b. c All al-$url, the relation of Abu Bakr al-Barqanl from al-Khatib, 2 
the relation of al-Khatib from Abu Nasr b. Makula. Similar cases are numerous. 

Subsumed under this Category are the instances of a Companion transmitting 
hadith from a Follower which are cited, like the relation of the c Abd Allahs and 
other Companions from Ka<b al-Ahbar. 3 The same is true of the relation of a 
Follower from a follower of a Follower, for instance the relation of Zuhri and 
[Abu Sa c id Yahya b. Sa c id] al-Ansarl from Malik, which we mentioned above. 
The same was true of c Amr b. Shu<ayb b. Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. c Amr b. 


1 Abu ’1-Qisim al-Azharl (355/966 — 435/1043) was a respected and prolific scholar of hadith; 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadl, Ta?rikh Baghdad , 10:385; Dhahabl, Siyar , 17:578. 

2 Needless to say, few would agree with the author that Abu Bakr al-Barqanl, for all of his 
merits, was of greater stature than al-Khatib al-Baghdadl. 

3 The authority on the Bible Abu Ishaq Ka<b b. Mati c (d. 32/652 or 34/654), popularly known 
as Ka<b al-Ahbar, w as a Yemenite Jew w ho converted to Islam; £/ 2 , 4:316-17; Sezgin, GAS , 
1:304-5. 
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al- c As . 4 He was not a Follower, yet more than twenty Followers transmitted from 
him. The expert <Abd al-Ghanl b. Sa<id collected the names of those Followers 
in a small book. I read in the handwriting of the expert Abu Muhammad 
al-TabasI 5 in one of his compilations that he said, “ c Amr b. Shu'ayb was not 
a Follower, yet some seventy Followers transmitted hadlth from him.” God 
knows best. 


4 Abo Ibrlhlm <Amr b. Shu'ayb was an expert in law and hadlth who lived in al-Ta’if. He was 
a member of the generation after the Followers, although his exact dates do not seem to have 
been recorded; Dhahabl, Siyar , 5:165-80. 

5 This appears to be a reference to Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Abl Ja c far al-TabasI, whose kuttya 
is usually given as “Abu H-Fadl.” He was a Sufi who died in "fabas in 482/ 1089; Brockelmann, 
GAL , 1:496; Supply 1:907. 


Category 42 

Symmetrical Transmissions, 1 and Other Instances 
of Peers Transmitting from One Another 

(Ma'rifat al-mudabbaj wa-m3 < ad^hu min 
riwayat al-aqran ba^dihim c an ba c d) 


Peers are those who are alike in regard to age and [their relative position] 
in isnads. Occasionally Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim was satisfied with their being 
alike in regard to isnads, even if there was no similarity in regard to their age. Be 
aware that the relation of one peer from another falls into different subcategories. 

One is the “symmetrical,” and this is two peers relating from each other. An 
example of this from the Companions is c AHsha and Abu Hurayra, each of whom 
related from the other. An example from the Followers is the relation of Zuhri 
from TJmar b. c Abd aI- c Aziz and the relation of c Umar from Zuhri. An example 
from the followers of the Followers is the relation of Malik from Awza c i and the 
relation of Awza c i from Malik. An example from the followers of the followers 
[of the Followers] is the relation of Ahmad b. Haribal from c Ali b. al-Madini 
and the relation of c Ali from Ahmad. Al-Hakim gave as an example of the last 
the relation of Ahmad b. Hanbal from c Abd al-Razzaq [b. Hammam] and the 
relation of c Abd al-Razzaq from Ahmad, and that is not satisfactory . 2 3 

An example of the relation of peers which is not symmetrical consists of one 
of the peers relating from the other while the other - so far as we know - did not 
relate from him. An example of this is the relation of Sulayman al-Tayml from 
Mis^r . 1 They were peers and we do not know of a case of Mis<ar relating from 
TaymI. There are many examples like this. God knows best. 


1 This translation is based on the derivation of mudabbaj Ibn Hajar proposes in Nuzhat al-nazar, 
110 . 

2 c Ulum al-hadithy 218. Ibn al-§alilh may have been objecting to regarding them as peers 
because <Abd al-Razzaq was already thirty-eight lunar years old at the time of Ahmad's birth. 
This would then be an example of al-Hakim ignoring ages. 

3 Aba Salama Mis<ar b. Kidam b. £uhayr al-Kofl (d. 155/772) was considered by some to be 
the greatest transmitter of his day in al-Kafa; Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:163-73. 


Category 43 

Brothers and Sisters 
among Scholars and Transmitters 

(Ma c rifat al-ikhwa wa-’l-akhawat min 
al-^ulama? wa-’l-ruwat) 


This is one of the branches of knowledge which the scholars of hadith 
have treated in independent works. c All b. al-Madlni , 1 Abu c Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nasawi [that is, NasStt], Abu ’l- c Abbas al-Sarraj 2 3 and others composed 
books on it. 

Examples of two siblings from the Companions are the brothers c Abd 
Allah b. Mas c ud and c Utba b. Mas ( ud/ the brothers Zayd b. Thabit and Yazld b. 
Thabit , 4 5 and the brothers c Amr b. al- c As* and Hisham b. al- c As . 6 Examples from 
the Followers are AbQ Maysara c Amr b. Shurahbll and his brother Arqam b. 
Shurahbll , 7 both of whom were among the finest students of [ c Abd Allah] b. 
Mas c ud. Huzavl b. Shurahbll 8 and Arqam b. Shurahbll were two other brothers 
who were also students of Ibn Mas^d. 


1 This appears to be a reference to Ibn al-Madlnfs Tasmiyat mart ruwiya *anhu min avolad 
al^ashara wa-ghayrihim min A$hab Rasul Allah y which contains a section on brothers and sisters. 
This work has been published with Abu Dawod al-Sijistanfs Tasmiyat al-ikhwa alladhina 
ruwiya f anhum al-hadith in a volume entitled al-Ruwdt min al-ikhwa wa-l-akhawdt , ed, Basim 
Faysal al-Jawabara (Riyadh, 1408/1988). 

2 Muhammad b. Ishaq al-Thaqafi al-Sarraj al-NlsSbur! (216/831-313/925) was a famous 
scholar of hadith and a prolific author. Among his works was a musnad and a ta'rikh, which 
Bukhari is said to have used; Sezgin, GAS , 1:173. 

3 Dhahabl, Siyar , 1:500. 

4 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 4:1572. 

5 Aba c Abd Allah c Amr b. al- c As al-Sahml was a Qurayshite from Mecca who converted 
to Islam in the year 8/629. He led the invasion of Egypt which culminated in the capture 
of Alexandria in 21/642 and then served as the governor of Egypt until the caliph 

^ TJthman removed him. He aided the founder of the Umayyad dynasty Mu^wiya in defeating 
the caliph c Ah and resumed his position in Egypt until his death around 42/663; EI\ 
1:451. 

6 Hisham was an early convert to Islam w ho participated in a number of the famous battles and 
died in combat; Dhahabl, Siyar y 3:77-9. 

7 Ibn al-Salah seems to have been under the impression that there were two Arqam b. 
Shurahblls, one the brother of c Amr and the other the brother of Huzayl. The sources 
only know a single Arqam b. Shurahbll - e.g., Bukhari, al-Ta/rikh al-kabir y 1(2):46; Ibn 
Abl Hatim, Jarh, 1(1):3 10 — and the notion of two Arqams w r as explicitly rejected by later 
commentators; e.g., ^raqi, Taqyid, 337-8. 

8 Bukhari, al-Ta?rikh al-kabir , 4(2):245. 
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Examples of three brothers are Sahl , 9 c Abbad lu and ‘Uthman , 11 the sons 
of Hunayf; and c Amr b. Shu^yb, c Umar 12 and Shu^yb , 13 the sons of Shu'ayb 
b* Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. c Amr b. al- c As . 14 

An example of four brothers is Suhayl b. Abi Salih al-Samman al-Zayyat 
and his brothers c Abd Allah 15 - who was also called c Abbad - Muhammad 16 and 
S&lih . 17 

An example of five is what we hear from Abu c Abd Allah al-H^kim. He said, 
“I heard the expert Abu ‘All al-Husayn b. € All more than once say, c Adam b. 
c Uyayna , 18 ‘Imran b. ‘Uyayna , 19 Muhammad b. c Uyayna , 20 Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna and 
Ibrahim b. ‘Uyayna 21 transmitted hadlth from up to the last of them .”’ 22 

An example of six are the children of Sirin, six Followers. They are 
Muhammad, Anas , 23 Yahya , 24 Ma^ad , 25 Hafsa and Karima . 26 Abu c Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nasawi gave them thus - and I transmitted it from a copy of his book which 
was WTitten in what I think is the handwriting of DaraqutnI. That is also related 
from Yahya b. Ma‘ln and al-Hakim gave them thus in Kitab Ma c rifa [that 
is, Kitab maSrifat Hilum al-hadith ]. 27 However, he said in what we hear from 
his Ta?rikh™ through our isnadTrom him, that he heard the expert Abu ‘All 
[al-Husayn b. ‘All] mention the Banu Sirin as five siblings: Muhammad b. Sirin; 
the eldest of them, Ma^ad b. Sirin; Yahya b. Sirin; Khalid b. Sirin ; 29 Anas b. 


9 Sahl b. Hunayf b. Wahib al-Ansarl (five different kunyas are suggested for him), like his 
brother c Uthman, was considered a Companion. He served as a lieutenant of ‘All and died in 
al-Kufa in 38/658; Dhahabl, Siyar , 2:325-9. 

10 1 have not succeeded in locating c Abbad in any of the sources I consulted. 

1 1 AbQ c Abd Allah TJthman (d. ca. 50/670) served as a governor under TJmar and c All and 
played an important role in the development of the taxation policy of the Muslim empire; 
Dhahabl, Siyar, 2:320-2. 

12 I have not found any information about TJmar. 

13 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(2):218; Ibn Abl 2(1):347. 

14 Dhahabl suggested that the father Shu^yb died after the year 80/699; Siyar , 5:181. 

15 Bukhari, al-Ta'nkh al-kabir , 3(1):83^-, 3(2):38 (s,n. <Abbad); Ibn Abl Hatim, JarA, 2(2):50, 
' 3(1):78 — 9 (s.n. <Abbad). 

16 Bukhari, al-Ta^rikh al-kabir , 1(1): 79; Ibn Abl Jarh, 3(2):252. 

17 Bukhari, al-Tdrikh al-kabir , 2(2):279, 283-4; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 2(1):400-1. 

18 Ibn Abi Hatim, Jfa'rh, 1(1):267. 

19 Bukhari, al-Tatrikh al-kabir , 3(2):427; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 3(I):302. 

20 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikk al-kabir , 1(1):204; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 4(1):42. 

21 Ibrahim (ca. 120/738-199/815) was a good man and an average transmitter of hadlth; Dhahabl, 
Siyar , 8:475. 

22 'Ulum al-hadith , 155. 

23 Dhahabl, Siyar , 4:622-3. 

24 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 4(2):275; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 4(2):153. 

25 Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 4(1):280. 

26 I have not located her in the sources. 

27 Anas is given as “Anis” (or “Unays”) in the printed text of ^Ulum al-hadith , 153. 

28 This would appear to be a reference to al-Hakim’s Ta^rikk Nisabur , although it is not clear 
why the Basran Ibn Sirin family would be discussed in that book. 

29 I have not found Khatid in the sources. 
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Sirin; and the youngest of them, Hafsa bint Sirin.” It was related from 
Muhammad from Yahya from Anas from Anas b. Malik that the Messenger of 
God (Peace be upon him) said, “God, we respond in all sincerity, subservient 
like slaves!” This is an oddity which someone made into a riddle by asking, 
“Which three brothers related from one another?” 

An example of seven is al-Nu ( man b. Muqarrin and his brothers Ma c qil/° 
c Aqll > 31 Suwayd, SinSn , 32 c Abd al-Rahman 33 and a seventh who is not named for 
us. The Banu Muqarrin al-Muzanlyun are seven brothers who participated in the 
Emigration from Mecca to Medina and associated with the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him). According to Ibn c Abd al-Barr 34 and a number of others, no 
one else shared this excellent distinction with them. It has been said that all of 
them were present at the Battle of the Trench. 

Sometimes there is some disagreement regarding the exact number of the 
siblings. We will not lengthen our book with groups of siblings numbering more 
than seven, because of their rarity and the irrelevance of that to our present 
purpose. God knows best. 


30 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 3:1432. 

31 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, IstFdb, 3:1079. 

32 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, IstPab, 2:659. 

33 I have not uncovered any information about c Abd al-Rahman. 

34 Is&ab, 3:1432. 
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Category 44 

The Transmission by Fathers from Their Sons 
(Ma^rifat riwSyat al-abiP ( an al-abniP) 


Al-Khatlb has a book on this. 1 As an example of this, we heard the hadith from 
al- c Abbas b. c Abd al-Muttalib 2 from his son al-Fadl 3 (God be pleased with them) 
regarding the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) combining the two prayers 
at al-Muzdalifa. 

We also heard in this regard from Wa’il b. DawUd 4 from his son Bakr b. 
Wa’il 5 - and they are both reliable — several hadith, including the hadith from 
[Sufyan] b. TJyayna from Wa?il b. Dawud from his son Bakr from Zuhrl from 
Sa c ld b. al'Musayyib from Abu Hurayra. He said, “The Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him) said, ‘Delay your religous duties, our hands are suspended 
and our feet tied.’ ” Al-Khatlb said, “So far as we know, this hadith is not related 
from the Prophet (Peace be upon him) by anyone but Bakr and his father.” 

We heard that Mu ( tamir b. Sulayman al-Taymi 6 7 said, “My father transmitted 
to me, saying, ‘You transmitted to me from me from Ayyub [al-Sakhtiyani] from 
al-Hasan [al-Basri]. He said, “‘Woe’ is a word of blessing.”’” This is an unusual 
report which embraces several Categories. We heard around sixteen hadith 
from Abu c Umar Hafs b. c Umar al-Duri al-Muqri )7 from his son Abu Ja c far 
Muhammad b. Hafs 8 and that is the most we heard a father have from his son. 

The last and most recent instance of this Category is the hadith Abu 
’1-Muzaffar c Abd al-Rahlm, the son of the expert Abu Sa c d [ ( Abd al-Karim 
al-Sam c anl] al-Marwazi, (God bless them) personally transmitted to me in Marv. 
He said, My father informed me from me in what I read in his handwriting. He 
said, My son Abu ’1-Muzaffar c Abd al-Rahim transmitted to me personally and 
from his written original. Aba Sa c d gave it with his isnad from Abu Umama 
[As'ad b. Sahl b. Hunayf] that the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, 
“Supply your table with cabbage for it drives away the devil when ‘In the name 
of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate’ is spoken.” 


1 Riwayat al-ab(P c an al-abna y , Hajji Khalifa, Kashf, l:col. 914. 

2 Al-'Abbas (d. 32/653) was the paternal uncle of the Prophet; Dhahabi, Siyar, 2:78-103. 

3 AbQ Muhammad al-Fadl (d. 18/639) was the eldest child of al-'Abbas; Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh 
al-kabir , 4(1):114; Ibn Abl Hatim Jark, 3(2):63. 

4 Bukhari, al-Ta?rikh al-kabir, 4(2): 176; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 4(2):43. 

5 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , l(2):95-6; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 1(1):393. 

6 Mu'tamir, the son of the famous Sulayman b. Tarkhan al-Taymi al-Basri, was born in 
106/724 and died in al-Ba§ra in 187/803; Dhahabi, Siyaf, 8:477-9. 

7 AbQ 'Umar aFDari (d. ca. 246/860) was an expert in the Qur’an; Dhahabi, Siyar, 1 1:541-3. 

8 Ibn Abl Hatim, >rA,3(2):236^7. 
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The hadith which we heard from Abo Bakr al-Siddiq from [his daughter] 
c A } isha in which the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, “In the 
black seed is a cure for every disease,” is an error from one of those who 
related it. Rather, it is from Abu Bakr b. Abl Atiq from c A } isha, and this 
Abu Bakr is <Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. c Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr 
al-Siddiq.’ Those people are the ones about whom Musa b. TJqba said, 
“We do not know of four - they and their descendants - who lived at 
the same time as the Prophet (Peace be upon him) except those 
four,” and he named Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, his father,” Abu Bakr’s 
son c Abd al-Rahman" and the last’s son Abu 'Atiq Muhammad 12 [«V], 
God knows best. 




9 Ibn Abi <Atiq was known for his sharp wit; EP, 3:682. 

10 Abu Quhafa c Uthman b. c Amir converted to Islam upon the conquest of Mecca an is 
considered a Companion. He died in 14/635 at the age of ninety-seven; Ibn <Abd al-Barr, 

1 1 Abu Muhammad c Abd al-Rahman, the son of Abu Bakr and the brother of the Prophet s wife 
^isha, died in 53/673; Dhahabi, Siyar, 2:471-3. 

12 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 3:1374. 


Category 45 

The Transmission by Sons from Their Fathers 

(Ma'rifat riwayat al-abna> c an al-ab&) 


The expert Abu Nasr al-Wa^ill [al-Sijzl] has a book on this. 1 The most critical 
instances are when the actual name of the father or grandfather is not given. 
They fall into two categories. 

1 . The relation of a son from a father from a grandfather; an example is u< Amr 
b. Shu^yb from his father from his grandfather.” c Amr has a large nuskha with 
this isnad, which consists mostly of excellent hadlth on legal topics. Shu'ayb 
is the son of Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. c Amr b. al- c As. 2 Most of the scholars 
of hadlth cite his hadlth as proofs, interpreting the unqualified designation of 
“grandfather” 3 in the isnad as a reference to the Companion c Abd Allah b. c Amr 
b. al- c As, rather than c Abd Allah’s son Muhammad, the father of ShuSayb, 4 on 
account of the instances of <Abd Allah being designated as that person which 
they came across. 5 

Similar to this is a Bahz b. Hakim from his father from his grandfather.” 
Bahz related a fine large nuskha with this isnad. “His grandfather” is Mu^wiya 
b. Hayda al-Qushayrl. 6 

A further example is “Talha b. Musarrif 7 from his father from his grandfather” 
and “his grandfather” is c Amr b. KaT> al-Yaml, or, it is said, Ka^ b. c Amr. 8 

The most amusing example of that is the relation of the Hanbalite jurist 

Abu ’1-Faraj c Abd al-Wahhab al-Tamiim 9 - and he had a circle for 


1 Kimb Riwayat al-abna? i an ab&thitn; KattanI, Risdla , 163. 

2 Muhammad al-Sahml seems to have been primarily known for his transmissions from his 
father; Dhahabl, Siyar, 5:181-3. 

3 The question here revolves around the correct interpretation of the Arabic word jadd , 
which commonly means “grandfather” but may validly be applied to more remote ancestors 
as well. 

4 If they did not take the Companion <Abd Allah to be the “grandfather,” they would not have 
been able to cite the hadith because they would have been “loose.” 

5 That is, c Abd Allah is actually named in some of the isnads attached to these hadith; see 
BulqinI, Mahdsin, 541. 

6 Mu^wiya b. Hayda al-Qushayrl was a Companion of the Prophet. He was the grandfather of 
Bahz’s father; Bukhari, al-Ta>rikh al-kabir , 4(1):329; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 4(1):376. 

7 Abo Muhammad Talha b. Musarrif al-Yami al-Hamdsni was an unusual Kflfan w ho liked the 
caliph TJthman and regarded nabidh as forbidden; Dhahabl, Siyar , 5:191-3. According to the 
nasab of Talha given by Bukhari, Ka'b was his grandfather; al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 2(2): 346. 

8 This Companion appears both ways in isnads; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Is&ab, 3:1199, 1322-3. 

9 Abu ’l-Faraj died in 425/1034; Ibn Abi Ya*la, Tabaqat al-Hanabila , ed. Muhammad Hamid 
al-Fiqi, 2 vols (Cairo, 1371/1952), 1:182. 
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preaching and issuing legal opinions in the Mosque of Mansur in 
Baghdad - from his father with nine of his ancestors in succession. 

The teacher Abu M-Hasan Mu’ayyad b. Muhammad b. c All al-Nlsabarl 10 
informed me of it through my recitation to him in Nishapur. He said, 

Abu Mansur ( Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Shaybani * 11 informed us 
in his letter to us. He said, the expert Abu Bakr Ahmad b. c All [that 
is, al-Khatib al-Baghdadi] informed us. He said, c Abd al-Wahhab b. 
c Abd al- c Azlz b. al-Harith b. Asad b. al-Layth b. Sulayman b. al-Aswad b. 
Sufyan b. Yazid b. Ukayna b. <Abd Allah al-Tamlmi personally transmitted 
to us. He said, I heard my father saying, I heard my father saying, I heard 
my father saying, I heard my father saying, I heard my father saying, I 
heard my father saying, I heard my father saying, I heard my father 
saying, I heard my father saying, I heard c Ali b. Abl Talib. He was asked 
about “the Merciful Giver” ( al-hanndn al-manndn). He said, “‘Merciful’ 
is the one who turns toward someone who turns away from him. ‘Giver’ 
is the one who gives a gift before it is requested.” The last of them is 
Ukayna, and he is the one who heard c AIl (God be pleased with him). 12 

Abu ’I-Muzaffar c Abd al-Rahlm, the son of the expert Abu Sa c d al-Sam<anl, 
transmitted to me in Marv al-Shahjan from Abu ’1-Nasr <Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd 
al-Jabbar al-Faml. 13 He said, I heard the descendent of the Prophet Abu ’1-Qasim 
Mansur b. Muhammad al- c AlawI 14 saying, “Part of a [good] isnad is elevated 
transmitters and part of it is noble features. A man saying, ‘My father transmitted 
to me from my grandfather,’ is one of the noble features.” 

2. The relation of a son from his father without the grandfather: this is a vast 
topic. An example is the relation of Abu ’l-TJshar^ al-Dariml from his father from 
the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). His hadith are well known but his 
identity has been disputed. The best-known view is that Abu ’l- c Ushara 5 is Usama 
,b. Malik b. Qihtam. According to what I transmitted from the handwriting of 
Bayhaqi and others, the name of his grandfather is pronounced “Qihtam.” “Qi/ztam” 
is also given. It is also said that Abu ’l- c Ushara 5 al-Dariml is c Utarid b. Barz. It 
is also pronounced “Baraz.” Some instead say “Ibn Balz.” There are also other 
disagreements concerning his name and the name of his father. 15 God knows best. 


10 Abu ’1-Hasan Mtfayyad b. Muhammad b. c Ali al-Tusl al-Nlsaburi (524/1130-617/1220) 
received several major collections of hadith at an early age and then lived long enough to 
become a sought-after transmitter of them; Dhahabi, Siyar , 22:104-7. 

11 Known as al-Qazzaz (453/1061-535/1141), he transmitted Tdtrikh Baghdad from al-Khatib; 
Dhahabi, Siyar, 20:69-70. 

12 Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Tdtrikh Baghdad, 11:32. 

13 Abu ’1-Nasr ( Abd al-Rahman b. c Abd al-Jabbar al-Harawi al-Fami (472/1080-546/1152) was 
a good man who studied hadith; Dhahabi, Siyar , 20:297-9. 

14 I have not been able to identify this individual. 

15 See Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 1(2):21— 2; Ibn Abl Idatim ,Jarh, 1(1):283, 3(2):33. 


Category 46 

Those from Whom Two Transmitters, One Early and One Late 
with a Great Difference Between Their Dates of Death - so 

THERE IS A GREAT DIFFERENCE IN THE TIME BETWEEN 

them - Both Relate, even if the later one of 

THEM IS NOT REGARDED AS A CONTEMPORARY OF 
THE FIRST OR A MEMBER OF HIS GENERATION 

(Mat ri fat man ishtaraka fi J l-riw3ya c anhu rawiySn mutaqaddim 
wa-muta' akhkhir tab ay ana waqt wafetayhim tabayunan 
sbadidan fa-hasala baynahum amad ba'id wa-in kzna 
al-muta* akhkhir minhumil ghayr nia'dud min 
mu c asiri ’I-awwal wa-dhawi tabaqatihi) 


One of the uses of this Category is to fix the sweetness of elevated isnads in 
human hearts. Al-Khatlb devoted a fine book to this subject called Kitdb al-Sabiq 
wa-l-lahif ( The First and Last Students of Transmitters). An example of this is 
Muhammad b. Ishaq al-Thaqafl al-Sarraj al-Nlsabarl. The authority Bukhari 
related from him in his Tdtnkh and Abu M-Husayn Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Khaffaf al-Nlsaburi 1 2 also related from him. There is a span of 137 [lunar] 
years or more between their deaths, since Bukhari died in 256 [870 AD] and 
al-Khaffaf died in either 393 [1002 AD], 394 or 395. 

Another example is the imam Malik b. Anas. Zuhri and Zakariya 5 b. Duwayd 
al-Kindl 3 * transmitted hadlth from him and there is a span of 137 [lunar] years or 
more between their deaths. Zuhri died in 124 [742 ad]. Malik was favored w r ith 
many transmissions belonging to this Category. God knows best. 


1 Hajjl Khalifa, Kashf 2:col. 973. 

2 Al-Khaffaf was one of the most elevated transmitters of hadlth of his era; Dhahabi, Siyar , 
16:481-2. 

3 According to Ibn fi ibban, “he used to tour Syria, transmitting [his forgeries] to the inhabitants 

and claiming that he was one hundred and thirty-five years old;” Majruhin , 1:314-15. 
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Category 47 

Companions, Followers and Later Figures 
(God be pleased with them) from Whom Only 
a Single Transmitter Related HadIth 

(Ma^rifat man lam yarwi c anhu ilia rawin wahid min 
al-Sahaba wa-’l-Tabi c in fa-man ba'dahum) 


Muslim has a book on this subject which I have not seen . 1 11 The following are 
some examples from the Companions: 

Wahb b. Khanbash 2 was a Companion from whom Sha^l alone related 
hadlth. He appears as “Harim b. Khanbash” in the books of al-Hakim 3 
and Abu Nu<aym al-lsbahanl + on the sciences of hadlth and this form of 
his name is an error originating in the relation of Dawud al-Awdl 5 from 
Sha^I. 

The same is true of c Amir b. Shahr , 6 c Urwa b. Mudarris , 7 Muhammad 
b. Safwsin al-Ansarl 8 and Muhammad b. §ayfi al-AnsSrl 9 - these last 
two are not the same person, although some people said that they were. 
These were also Companions from whom only Shato related hadlth. 

Qays b. Abl Hazim was alone in relating hadlth from his father , 10 
Dukayn b. Sa c ld *al-Muzanl, n al-Sunabih b. al-A<sar u and Mirdas b. 
Malik al-Aslaml, all of whom were Companions. 

Qudama b. c Abd Allah al-Kilabl 13 is also one of them. Only Ayman b. 
Nabil 14 related hadlth from him. 


1 KitUb al-Munfariddt wa-'l-wuhdan , ed. c Abd al-Ghaffar Sulayman al-Bundari (Beirut, 
1408/1988). 

2 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 4:1560. 

3 \Uium al-hadithy 158. 

4 According to Ibn Hajar al- c AsqalanI, Abu Nu'aym wrote a mustakhraj on al-Hakim’s work; 
+ Nuzhat al-nazar , 4. 

5 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(l):239-40; Ibn Abl Hatim ,Jarh, l(2):427-8. 

6 Ibn ( Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 2:792, 

7 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfdb, 3:1067. 

8 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 3:1370. 

9 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 3:1371. 

10 c Awdh (or c Awf) b. al-Harith b. Rift<a al-Ansari; Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfdb, 3:1225-6, s.n. <Awf 
b. <Afra>. 

11 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfdb, 2:462. 

12 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfdb , 2:740. * 

13 Bukhari, al-Td>rikh al-kabir, , 4(1): 178; Ibn Abl Hatim ,Jarh, 3(2): 127. 

14 Dhahabl, Siyar , 6:309-10. 
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Among the Companions there is a group from whom only their sons related 
ljadlth, including 

Shakal b. Humayd: ,s his son Shutayr 16 is the only one who related hadith 
from him. 

One of them is al-Musayyib b. Hazn al-Qurashl 17 his son Sa c id b. 
al-Musayyib was the only one to relate hadith from him. 

Mu^wiya b. Hayda: his son Hakim , 18 the father of Bahz, was the only 
one to relate hadith from him. 

Qurra b. Iyas: 1 ’ no one related hadith from him beside his son Mu^wiya . 20 

Abu Layla al-Ansarl : 21 his son c Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Layla 22 was the 
only one to relate hadith from him. 

Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim in al-Maclkhal fi Kitab al-Iklil n ( Introduction to 
The Book of the Crown) expressed the opinion that Bukhari and Muslim did not 
include in their Sahiks the hadith of any individual of this type. He was criticized 
for that claim and it is refuted by Bukhari’s including in his Sahih the hadith of 
Qays b. Abl Hazim from Mirdas al-Aslami, “The righteous will disappear one 
by one .” 24 Qays was the only transmitter from Mirdas al-Aslamz. It is also refuted 
by Bukhari’s inclusion 25 - rather the inclusion by both Bukhari and Muslim 26 
- of the hadith of al-Musayyib b. Hazn on the death of Abu Talib , 27 although 
his son [that is, Sa'id b. al-Musayyib] was the sole transmitter from him. It is 
further refuted by Bukhari’s inclusion of the hadith of al-Hasan al-Basri from 
<Amr b. Taghlib , 28 “I give to a man . . . and the one I omit is dearer to me .” 25 
Al-Hasan was the only one who related hadith from c Amr. Similarly, Muslim 


15 Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, 1st fab , 2:710. 

16 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 2(2):265; Ibn Abl Hatim ,Jarh, 2(1):387 

17 Bukhari, al-Ta’rikh al-kabir, 4(l):406-7; Ibn Abl Hatim, jM. 4(1):294~5. 

18 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(1):12; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jar!,, 1(2):207. 

19 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, htfab, 3:1280. 

20 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 4(1):330; Ibn Abl Uitimjarh, 4(1):378 9, 

21 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, htfib, 4:1744. 

22 ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Layla (d. ea. 83/702) was a prominent religious scholar in the city of 
al-Kofa; Dhahabi, Siyar, 4:262-7. 

23 P. 11 (Arabic), 14-15 (English). 

24 4:215 (K. al-Riqaq, B. Dhahab al-salihln). 

25 2:341-2 (K. al-Jana’iz, B. Idha qala al-mushrik ‘inda ’1-mawt). 

26 1:40 (K. al-Iman). 

27 Abu Talib was the Prophet’s uncle and the father of ‘All. As the chief of the clan of Hashim, 
he protected the Prophet until his death around 619, although he does not seem to have 
converted to Islam; Ef, 1:152-3. 

28 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 3:1166-7. 

29 4:494 (K. al-Tawhid, B. Qawl Allah inna al-insan khuliqa halu'an dajora). 
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included in his Sahift the hadith of Rafi< b. c Amr al-Ghifari 3 " while c Abd Allah 
b. aFSamit 31 was the only one to relate hadith from him. Muslim also included 
the hadith of Abu RifS c a aMAdawI 32 despite the fact that ITumayd b. Hilal 
aMAdawl 33 was the only one to relate hadith from him. Muslim also included the 
hadith of aFAgharr al-Muzanl 34 “My heart is covered” 35 and Abu Burda 36 was the 
only one to relate hadith from him. Bukhari and Muslim have many hadith of 
this type in their books. 37 That indicates their belief that a transmitter sometimes 
emerges from being unknown and rejected ( tnajhul mardtid) through the relation of 
a single person from him. I discussed this earlier in Category 23. [Nevertheless] 
I have read through discovery ( mjadatan ) that Abu c Umar b. c Abd al-Barr 
al-Andalusi said, u They consider everyone from whom only a single person 
transmits hadith unknown, unless that person is famous for something other than 
transmitting hadith, as Malik b. Dinar 38 was famous for asceticism and c Amr b. 
Ma c dl Karib 39 for valor.” 

Regarding some of those whom we mentioned as having only a single 
transmitter, be aware that there is sometimes a dispute over whether that 
transmitter was truly alone. This is the case with Qudama b. ^Abd Allah, 
lbn c Abd al-Barr said 40 that Humayd b. Kullab 41 also related hadith from 
him. God knows best. 

An example of this Category from the Followers is Abu ’l-RJshara* aFDariml. 
So far as is known, no one but Hammad b. Salama related hadith from him. 
Al-Hakim cited Muhammad b. Abi Sufyan al-Thaqaft 42 as an example of a 


30 lbn ( Abd al-Barr, Jsti<db> 2:482. 

31 Bukhari, al-Tdrikh al-kabir, 3(1): 2 18; Jbn Abi Halim, Jarh, 2(2);84. 

32 lbn <Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 4:1657-8. 

33 Abu Nasr Humayd b. Hilal b. Suwayd aMAdawi (d. ca. 120/738) was one of the most respected 
hadith transmitters in al Basra; Dhahabl, Siyar , 5:309—1 1 . 

34 lbn c Abd al-Barr, htfab, 1:102. 

35 8:72 (K. al-Dhikr wa-’l-duHP). 

36 The ism of Abo Burda, the son of the famous Companion Aba MOsa akAshfarl, is said to have 
been ‘Amir (see below, Category 50). He served as judge in al-Kofa and died around 104/722; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 4:343-6, 5:5-7. 

37 As Prof. ( Abd al-Rahm&n points out, the examples in this paragraph were taken from lbn 
al-Qaysaranl, Shuruf al-a^imma al-sitta (bound with Hazimi, Shurut al-dimma al-khamsa ), ed. 
Muhammad Zahid al-Kawthari (Cairo, n.d.), 17. 

38 Aba Yahya Malik b. Dinar al-Sami al-Naji (d. 131/748) was, as indicated here, a famous early 
ascetic; Sezgin, GAS , 1:634. 

39 Abu Thawr c Amr ahZubaydi converted to Islam in the year 9/630 (or 10) when he accompanied 
a delegation to the Prophet. He distinguished himself in the conquest of Iraq, where he 
died around the year 21/642; Bukhari, al-Tu?rihh al-kabir, 3(2): 3 12; lbn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 
3(1):260; lbn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isltab, 3:1201-5. 

40 [stm, 3.1279. 

41 I could not locate this transmitter in any of the sources I consulted. 

42 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 1(1): 103; lbn Abi Hatim, Jarh^ 3(2):275. i 
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Follower in this Category and said that, so far as he knew, only Zuhri related 
hadlth from him. He said, “In the same way, Zuhri was alone in transmitting 
hadlth from some twenty Followers from whom no one else transmitted. The 
same was true of c Amr b. Dinar who was also alone in transmitting hadlth from 
a number of Followers. It was also true of Yahya b. Sa ( ld al-Ansari, Aba Ishaq 
al-Sabl c i, Hisham b. c Urwa and others .” 43 Al-Hakim elsewhere named some of 
the Followers from- whom they alone transmitted . 44 Among those from whom 
c Amr b. Dinar was alone in transmitting hadlth were c Abd al-Rahman b. Ma'bad 45 
and c Abd al-Rahman b. Farrflkh . 44 c Amr b. Aban b. ‘Uthman 47 and Sinan b. Abl 
Sinan al-Du 5 all 48 were among those from whom Zuhri was alone in transmitting 
hadlth. c Abd Allah b. Unays al-Ansari 49 was someone from whom Yahya was 
alone in transmitting hadlth. 

Aba c Abd Allah al-Hakim cited al-Miswar b. Rifa'a al-Qurazl 5n as an example 
of a follower of a Follower and said that only Malik related hadlth from him. 
In the same way, Malik was alone in relating from about ten of the teachers of 
Medina . 51 I fear that al-Hakim was relying on surmise and misapprehension in 
his placing some of the transmitters he mentioned in the position he put them. 
God knows best. 


* 


43 c Ulutn al-hadith , 160. 

44 What al-Hakim says in ^Ulum al-hadith (p. 160) is, “It is too much to mention them in this 
place.” 

45 Bukhari, al-TcPrikh al-kabir , 3(1):350; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarli, 2(2):285. 

46 Bukhari, al-Ta?rikk al-kabir y 3(1):337; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh y 2(2):275. 

47 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 3(2):315; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 3(1):220. 

48 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(2): 162-3; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarli, 2(1):25(M; 

49 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 3(1):45. 

50 Bukhari, al-Tatrikh al-kabir , 4( 1 ):41 1 ; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 4( 1 ):297— 8. 

51 c ilium al-hadith, 160. 


Category 48 

Those Who are Referred to by Different Names or Varying 
Epithets, so that Someone Lacking Experience with Them 
Supposes that These Names or Epithets Refer 
to a Number of Different People 

(Ma c rifat man dhukira bi-asma? mukhtalifa aw nu c ut 
muta^addida fa-zanna man la khibra lahu biha anna 
tilka 9 l-asma? aw al-mi^ut li-jama c at mutafarriqin) 


This is a difficult discipline, although the need for it is pressing. Through it 
misrepresentation ( tadlis ) is exposed and, indeed, most instances of it stem 
from attempts to misrepresent . 1 The expert <Abd al-Ghani b. Sa c id al-Misri 2 3 and 
others have composed books on this topic. An example of this is Muhammad 
b. al-Sa’ib al-Kalbl/ the author of the Qur>an commentary. He is the “Abu 
TNadr” from whom Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Yasar related the hadlth of Tamim 
al-Darl 4 and c Adi b. Badda \ 5 He is the “Hammad b. al-Sifib” from whom AbO 
Usama 6 related the hadlth, “A hide becomes purified when it is tanned.” He is 
also the “Abu Sa c id” from whom c AtIya al- c Awfi 7 related Qur ? an commentary. 
He misrepresented Kalbi by giving the false impression that he was Abu Sa c ld 
al-Khudri. 


1 Scholars frequently referred to transmitters by varying forms of their name, either to disguise 
an unreliable transmitter’s identity or to give the impression that they were quoting a 
number of different sources, when they depended heavily on a single transmitter; Ibn Daqiq 
aMId, al-Iqtir&h ft bay an al-itfilah , ed. c Amir Hasan Sabri (Beirut, 1417/1996), 218. 

2 This would seem to be a reference to his Idah al-i$hkal fi 'l-riwayat mentioned in Brockelmann, 
GAL, SuppL, 1:950. 

3 Kalbi (d. 146/763) was considered an unreliable transmitter, in fact a liar. Therefore those 
who found in his commentary an interpretation they wanted to use were tempted to conceal 
its connection to him so that it would not automatically be discredited. For Kalbi, see EP , 
4:494-5; Sezgin, GAS , 1:34-5. 

4 The Companion AbO Ruqayya Tamim b. Aws al-Darl (d. 40/660) was best known for his 
expertise in the Qur’an; Dhahabi, Siyar , 2:442-8. 

5 Ibn Hajar, I$aba, 2:467, 

6 Hammad b. Usama b. Zayd al-Kofl (ca. 120/738-201/817) was a highly respected transmitter 
of hadlth; Dhahabi, Siyar , 9:277-9. 

7 That Abu ’1-Hasan c Atiya b. Sa c d b. Junada al-Awfl (d. 111/729) was a student of Kalbi 
is inherently improbable, although not impossible, given that c AtIya, according to most 
authorities, predeceased Kalbi by three decades and appears as a major source in Kalbi ’s 
work. It may be worth noting that Aba Hatim al-Razl (in his son’s Jfarh, 3[1]:383) introduces 
the assertion that c Atlya took the commentary from Kalbi with the somewhat circumspect 
balaghani . He does not, by the way, mention that ^tlya called him “AbO Sa ( ld.” For ‘Atiya, 
see Sezgin, GAS, 1:30-1. 
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Another example is “Salim ,” 8 the transmitter from Abu Hurayra, Aba 
Sa ( ld al-Khudri and c A>isha (God be pleased with them). He is “Salim Abu <Abd 
Allah al-Madlnl;” “Salim, the client of Malik b. Aws b. al-Hadathan al-Nasri” 
and “Salim, the client of Shaddad b. al-Had al-Nasri.” In some relations he is 
called “Salim, client of the two Nasris,” in others “Salim, the client of Mahri;” 
in others “Salim Sabalan;” in others “Abu c Abd Allah, the client of Shaddad b. 
al-Had;” in others “Salim Abu c Abd Allah al-DawsI;” and in some “Salim, the 
client of the Daws.” c Abd al-Ghanl b. Sa c id mentioned all of that. 

The expert al-Khatlb [al-Baghdadl] relates in his books from “Abu ’l-Qasim 
al-Azharl,” “ c Ubayd Allah b. Abi ’l-Fath al-Farisl” and “ c Ubayd Allah b. Ahmad 
b. TJthman al-Sayrafl,” all of whom were a single teacher of his. Similarly, 
he relates from “al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Khallal,” “al-Hasan b. Abi Talib” 
and “Abu Muhammad al-Khallal,” and all of these names represent a single 
person. He also relates from “Abu ’l-Qasim al-TanOkhl,” “ c All b. al-Muhassin 
al-Tanakhl,” “the judge Abu ’l-Qasim c All b. al-Muhassin al-Tanakhl,” and 
“the witness verifier ( mu c addil ) c All b. Abi c Ali,” all of whom were the same 
person . 9 Al-Khatlb did that often. God knows best. 


8 Salim is described as “one of the scholars of the city of Medina;” Dhahabl, Siyar , 4:595-6. 

9 Abu ’l-Qasim aUTanukhi (365/976-447/1055) was a hadlth expert who served as a judge in 
a number of cities; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, Ta'rikh Baghdad, 12:115. 


Category 49 

Unique Names, Nicknames and Paidonymics of the Companions, 
Transmitters of Hadith, and Other Scholars 

(Ma'rifat al-mufradat ai-ahad min asm-3? al-Sahaba wa-ruwat 
al-hadlth wa-l^uhima' wa-alqabihim wa-kunahum) 


This is an estimable and interesting Category found in the books the experts 
composed on hadith transmitters. They collected this material separately at the 
ends of the chapters of these books 1 and they also wrote monographs on it. 

The book of Ahmad b. HarQn al-Bardlji al-Bardha c I entitled al-Asma ? 
al-mufrada 2 ( Unique Names) is one of most famous works on the topic. 
More than one expert, including Abu c Abd Allah b. Bukayr, 3 objected 
and made corrections to much of it. One criticism is that many of the 
names Bardi jl claimed were unique were in reality borne by two, three or 
more people. According to our understanding of his aim, he intended to 
occupy himself only with the names [asma?) of the Companions, scholars 
and transmitters of hadith. So he received criticism for some of the 
unique appellations he cited on the basis that they are nicknames ( alqab ) 
rather than actual names. For instance, “al-Ajlah aFKindl” 4 (the bald 
member of the tribe of Kinda) was a nickname given to that man 
on account of his baldness and his name is Yahya, and there are 
many Yahyas. Another example is Sughdl b. Sinan. 5 His name is TJmar, 
and “Sughdl” [a Sughdian; that is, a man from the town of Sughd, 
near Samarqand] is a nickname. Furthermore, there are other Sughdis, 
therefore this instance does not properly come under the heading of this 
Category. The truth is that this is a discipline in which it is difficult to 
make definitive statements and whoever does so runs the risk of error 
and criticism, because it is a vast and diffuse subject. 


1 In the early biographical dictionaries, like Bukhari’s al-Td?r\kh al-kabir and Ibn Abi Hatim’s 
Kitab al-Jarh wa-l-taSdil , the more common names are treated first within the sections devoted 
to each letter of the alphabet. 

2 The title of this work is given as al-Tabaqat ft \ l-asma 9 al-mufrada min asma } al-Htlama * 
wa-ashab al-kadith in Sezgin, GAS , 1:166-7. 

3 Abu c Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. <Abd Allah b. Bukayr al-Baghdadi (327/938-388/998) 
composed a response to Bardi jl’s book entitled al-Radd wa-l-ziyadat c ala ’ l-fabaqat ft l-asma? 
al-mufrada min asma 3 al-htlamiP wa-a$hdb al hadith\ Sezgin, GAS, 1:211-12. 

4 Bukhari, al-Ta?rikh al-kabir , 1(2):68; Ibn Abi Hatim >farh, 1( 1 ):346— 7. 

5 Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh y 2(l):453-4. 
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Some of the useful examples of this are 

Ajmad b. c Ujyan al-Hamdanl : 6 He was a Companion whom Ibn Yunus 7 
mentioned. We used to think it was “ c Ijjiyan,” following the pattern of 
“ c Illiyan.” Then I found it in the handwriting of Ibn al-Furat 8 - and he 
is authoritative - as “ c Ujyan,” on the pattern of “Sufyan.” 

Amaf b. c Amr al-Bajall: v A Follower. 

Tadum b. Subayh al-Kala c l: he transmitted hadlth from Tubay c b, c Amir 
al-KalaT 10 His name is also given as “YadQm,” although the correct form 
is “Tadum.” 

Jubayb b. al-Harith : 11 a Companion. 

Abu ’l-Jald Jildn b. Farwa al-Akhbarl : 12 a Follower. 

Abu M -Ghu$n al-Dujayn b. Thabit : 13 it was claimed that he was the 
well-known Juba . 14 It is more likely that he was somebody else. 

Zirr b. Hubaysh : 15 the early Follower. 

Su'ayr b. al-Khims : 16 he was alone in regard to his name and the name of 
his father. 

Sandar al-Khasi , 17 the client of Zinba c al-Judhami: 1 * he was a Companion. 
The Companion Shakal b. Humayd. 


6 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, IstM, 1:144. 

7 Abu Sa c id c Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. Yunus b. c Abd al-A c la al-Sadafl (281/894-347/958) 
wrote on the history of Egypt; Sezgin, GAS , 1:357-8. 

8 This seems to be a reference to the hadlth scholar Abu ’l-Hasan Muhammad b. al-< Abbas b. 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Furat al-Baghdadl (310/922-384/994). Al-Khatib al-Baghdadl 
described him as “authoritative in correct transmission and excellence of accuracy;” Ta'rikh 
Baghdad , 3:122-3; Dhahabi, Siyar, 16:495-6. 

9 Bukhari, al-T&rikh al-kabir , 1(2):64; Ibn Abi Hatim ,Jarh, 1(1):346. For the pronunciation of 
the msba “Bajali”; see Ibn al-Athlr, Lubab, 1:121-2. 

10 He was better known as Tubay < b. Imra’at Ka<b al-Ahbar; Dhahabi, Siyar , 4: 413-14. 

11 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, htfab, 1:271. 

12 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 1(2):251, s.n. Jilan b. Abi Farwa; Ibn Abi Hatim, jfark , 
1(1):547. 

13 Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:172-3. 

14 Juha is the central figure in innumerable humorous stories; EP 2:590-92. 

15 The contemporaries of Zirr (d. ca. 81/700) regarded him as an expert in the Arabic language 
and the Qur’an; Dhahabi, Siyar , 4:166-70. 

16 Bukhari, al-Td>rikh al-kabir , 2(2):213; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 2(1):323. 

17 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 2:688. 

18 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, IstPab, 2:564—5. 
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Abu Rayhana Sham c un b. Zayd : 19 his name is also given as “Shamghun.” 
Abu Sa c ld b. Yunus said, “To my mind, ‘Shamghun’ is more likely to be 
correct.” He was one of the great Companions. 

The Companion Abu Umama Sudayy b. c Ajlan . 20 

The Companion §unabih b. al-A c sar, Whoever called him “Sunabihi” 
has erred . 21 

Abu ’l-Salll Durayb b. Nuqayr b. Sumayr al-Qays! al-Basrl : 22 he related 
from Mu c adha al- c Adawlya 23 and others. Nuqayr was his father. His name 
is also given as “Nufayr” and “Nufayl.” 

c Azwan b. Zayd al-Raqashl : 24 a good man and Follower. 

Qartha c al-Dabbl . 25 

Kalada b. Hanbal : 26 a Companion. 

The Companion Lubayy b. Laba al-Asadi : 27 the first name is on the 
pattern of “Ubayy.” The second name is on the pattern of the word c asa 
(stick). Make a note of this name, for it is sometimes given incorrectly. 

Mustamirr b. al-Rayvan : 28 he saw Anas [b. Malik]. 

Nubayshat al-Khayr : 29 a Companion. 

Nawf al-Bikali : 30 a Follower belonging to the Bikal, one of the subtribes 
of the Himyar. Most of the scholars of hadith [erroneously] pronounce 
it “Bakkall ” 

The Companion Wabisa b. Ma^ad . 31 
Hubayb b. Mughfil : 32 a Companion. 


19 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 2:71 1-12, s.n. ShanFun b. Yazid . 

20 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istm, 2:736. 

21 For this question, see Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 2:740; Suyutl, Tadrib ai-rawi , 2:272—3. 

22 Bukhari, al-TcPrikh al-kabir , 2(2):342; Ibn Abi Hatim ,Jarh, 2(1):470. 

23 Mu^dha bint <Abd Allah (d. ca. 83/702) was famed for her piety; Dhahabi, Siyar , 4:508-9. 

24 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 4(1):89; Ibn Abi Hatim, jfarh, 3(2):41. 

25 Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 3(2): 147. 

26 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, lsim, 3:1332-3. 

27 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, IstPab, 3:1340. 

28 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 4{2):68; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarfi, 4(1):430— 1. 

29 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, IstHab, 4: 1523 — 4. 

30 Bukhari, al-Td>rikh al-kabir , 4(2): 129; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 4(1):505. 

31 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istm , 4:1563. 

32 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istm, 4:1548. 
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Hamadhan f the agent {band) of c Umar b. al-Khattab: Ibn Bukayr and 
others gave it as “Hamadhan” and some of those who wrote about the 
book of Bardlji gave it as “Hamdan.” 

Some unique paidonymics are 

Abu \ l-^Ubaydayn : 3+ his name is Mu^wiya b. Sabra and he was one of the 
students of Ibn Mas c ud. He has two or three hadith. 

Abu 'l-^Ushara? aFDariml: he was mentioned above. 

Abu ' l-Mudilla : 3S His name is not known. Al-A c mash, Ibn ‘Uyayna and a 
number of others related hadith from him. We do not know of anyone 
who agrees with the contention of Abu Nu c aym [al-Isbahani?] that his 
name is TJbayd Allah al-Madanl. 

Abu Muraya al- c Ijli:* his name is c Abd Allah b. c Amr. He was a Follower 
from whom Qatada related hadith. 

Abu Mu c ayd:™ he is Hafs b. Ghaylan al-Hamdanl. He related hadith 
from Makhul 38 and others. 

Some examples of unique nicknames are 

Safina™ the client and Companion of the Messenger of God (Peace be 
upon him): it is a unique nickname. The claim that his name is Mihran 
is disputed. 

Mindal b. ‘All : 40 this is the correct pronunciation according to al-Khatib 
and others. Some also often give it as “Mandal.” It is a nickname and his 
►name is c Amr. 

Sahnun b. Sa‘ld al-Tanukhl al-Qayrawanl: he is author of the 
1 al-Mudawwana ([ Legal] Register) on the school of Malik. This is a unique 
nickname and his name is c Abd al-Salam. 


33 Bukhari, al-Ta?rikh al~kabir y 4(2):255-6, s.n. Hamdan; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 4(2): 121, s.n. 
Hamdan. 

34 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 4(l):329-30; Ibn Abl Hatim,>r/r,,4(l):378. 

35 Bukhari, Kitab al-Kuna (Hyderabad, 1360), 74; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jark, 4(2):444. Ibn al-Salah’s 
claim that al-A c mash and Ibn TJyayna transmitted from Abu ’l-Mudilla was regarded as a 
mistake; see SuyutI, Tadrib al-rawi y 2:277 . 

36 Bukhari, al-Ta'rtkh al-kabir , 3( 1): 1 54; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 2(2): 118. 

37 Bukhari, al-Td?rikh al-kabir , 1(2):364; Ibn Abl Hatim, jfarh, 1(2): 186. 

38 The Follower Makhol b. Abl Muslim Shurab al-Dimashql (d. ca. 112/730) was considered 
the greatest Syrian scholar of his day; Sezgin, GAS, 1 :404. 

39 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfiab, 2:684—5. 

40 Bukhari, al-Ta>rikh al-kabir , 4(2):73; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarfi, 4(l):434-5. 
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Also of that ilk are Mutayyan al-Hadraml , 41 Mushkadana al-Ju c fi 42 and 
others whom we will mention in the Category on nicknames (God - He 
is exalted - willing). He knows best. 


41 Abu Ja'far Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Sulayman al-Hadraml (202/817-297/909) composed 
a tnusnad and ta?rikh, neither of which seems to have survived. Abu Nu^aym al-Fadl b. 
Dukayn is said to have given him this nickname, meaning “muddy,” when he was a child; 
Sezgin, GAS , 1:163. 

42 In Category 52, Ibn al-§alah explains that the nickname of Abu c Abd al-Rahman c Abd Allah 
b. ‘Umar (d. 239/853) means “grain of musk” or “musk holder” in Persian. He is said to have 
received this name because he attended the class of Abu Nu'aym wearing perfume; Dhahabl, 
Siyar , 11:155-6. 


V 


Category 50 

Names and Paidonymics 

(Ma^rifat al-asma? wa-’l-kuna) 


There are many books on names and paidonymics, including the works of c AIi b. 
al-Madinl, 1 Muslim, 2 3 Nasa’i 5 and the expert Abu Ahmad al-Hakim al-Kabir. 4 
Ibn c Abd al-Barr has several excellent short books on various aspects of this 
subject. 5 What is meant by the title of this Category is the identification of the 
names of the bearers of paidonymics. Writers on this topic arrange their books by 
paidonymic, identifying the names of the bearers of each. This is a much-needed 
discipline to which those knowledgeable in hadlth still direct their attention. 
They study it, discuss it amongst themselves and inveigh against those who are 
ignorant of it. I have formulated a fine new analysis of the material. I say: the 
bearers of paidonymics fall into several subcategories. 

1. Those who are named by their paidonymic so that their name is their 
paidonymic and they have no other name. These fall into two subcategories. 

(a). Those who have a paidonymic other than the paidonymic which is 
their name, so that it is as if the paidonymic has a paidonymic: 
that is interesting and surprising. This is like the case of Abu Bakr 
b. c Abd al-Rahman b. al-Harith b. Hisham al-Makhzuml, one of the 
seven legal experts of Medina. He used to be called “the monk of the 
tribe of Quraysh.” His name is Abu Bakr and his paidonymic is Abu 
c Abd al-Rahman. The same is true of Abu Bakr b. Muhammad b. 
c Amr b. Hazm al-Ans&rl. 6 His name is said to have been Abu Bakr 


1 Kitab al-Asma > wa-’l-kuna\ Ibn al-Nadlm, Kitab al-Fihrist y ed. Rida Tajaddud (n.p., n.d), 286. 

2 Kitab al-Kuna wa-l-asma > (Damascus, 1984). 

3 Hajjl Khalifa, Kashft l:col. 87. 

4 Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad (ca. 290/903-378/988), known as “al-Hakim al-Kabir,” 
r was recognized as the greatest scholar of hadith of his era. His Kitab al-Asma* wa-l-kuna 

seems to be the work referred to here; Sezgin, GAS, 1:203-4. 

5 This description of Ibn c Abd al-Barr’s contribution to this discipline puzzled later writers (for 
example, Bulqlnl, Mahastn 570). His Kitab al-Istighna* ft ma^rifat al-mashhurin min hamalat 
al-Hlm bi-l-kuna (ed. c Abd Allah Marhul al-Sawalima, 3 vols, Riyadh, 1405/1985) is anything 
but latif and it seems to be the only work he wrote on the subject. As the editor of the Istighna* 
has suggested (1:51), the confusion probably resulted from Ibn c Abd al-Barr’s adoption of the 
conceit of presenting each of the three sections of the work as a separate kitab with its own 
introduction. 

6 Aba Bakr b. Hazm (d. ca. 120/738) served as the govtffnor and judge in the city of Medina; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 5:313-14. 
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and his paidonymic was Abu Muhammad. Al-Khatib said that there 
were no others like these two in that regard. It has also been said that 
[the aforementioned] Ibn Hazm had no paidonymic other than the 
one which was his name. 

(b). Those who have no paidonymic other than the one which is their 
name: An example of this is Abu Bilal al-Ash^rl, the transmitter 
from Sharlk and others. It was related from him that he said, “I 
do not have a name. My name and my paidonymic are the same.”' 
This is also the case of Abu Hasin b. Yahya b. Sulavman al-Razi. A 
number of transmitters related hadith from him, including Abu 
Hatim al-Razi. Aba Hatim asked him, “Do you have a name?” and 
he replied, “No, my name and my paidonymic are the same.” 8 


2. Those who are known by their paidonymic and their name is not known and 
it is not known whether this appelation is their paidonymic or something else: 
one Companion exemplifying this is Abu Anas al-Kinani. 9 

He is also given the gentilic “Dill,” from the tribe of Abu ’l-Aswad al-Dlll. 
“Dili” occurs as “Duvall” in the lineage (nasab) given by some of the 
experts in the Arabic language and others anomalously give it as “DuMli.” 

Other examples from the Companions are Abu Muwayhiba , 10 the client of the 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him), and Abu Shayba al-Khudri, n who died 
in the siege of Constantinople and was buried there. 

Examples from after the Companions are 

Abu y l-Abyad, n the transmitter from Anas b. Malik. 

Abu Bakr b. Nafi cl3 - Nafi c was the client of ibn c Umar: Malik and others 
transmitted from him. 

Abu \ l-Najib , 14 the client of c Abd Allah b. ( Amr b. al- c As: his paidonymic 
is alternatively given as Abu ’l-Tujayb. 

Abu Harb b. Abi ’1-Asw r ad al-Dlll. 15 


7 Ibn Abi Hatim, Jark, 4(2):350. 

8 Ibn Abi Hatim, >r^4(2):364. 

9 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfab y 4:1605, s.n. Abu Iyas. 

10 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfab , 4:1764—5. 

11 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Is&ab, 4:1690. 

12 Bukhari, Kuna , 8; Ibn Abi Hatim Jarh, 4(2):336, 3(1):293, s.n. q S a. 

13 Bukhari, Kuna , 14; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarb, 4(2):343. 

14 Mizzi, Tahdhib al-Kamal ft asma * al-rijal , ed. Bashshar c Awwad Ma c ruf, 35 vols (Beirut, 
1406/1985-1413/1992), 34:340-1. 

15 Bukhari, Kuna y 23; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh y 4(2):358-9. 
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Abu Hariz al-Mawqifl 16 - and al-Mawqif is a place in Egypt. Ibn Wahb 
and others transmitted hadlth from him. God knows best. 


3. Those whose nickname is a paidonymic [in form] and who also bear other 
paidonymics and names. For example 

c All b. Abi Talib (God be pleased with him): he was nicknamed Abu Turab 
(father of earth) and his paidonymic was Abu ’l-Hasan. 

Abu \ l-Zinad c Abd Allah b. Dhakw&n: his paidonymic was Abu c Abd 
al-Rahman, and Abu ’1-Zinad (father of the fire sticks) was a nickname. 
The expert Abu ’1-Fadl al-Falakl, according to what we read from him, 
said that c Abd Allah b. Dhakwan used to be angered by the nickname 
“Abu ’1-Zinjid.” He was a versatile scholar. 

Abu ’ l-Rijal Muhammad b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Ansari: 17 his paidonymic 
was Abu c Abd al-Rahman, and Abu ’l-Rijal (father of the men) is a 
nickname he was given because he had ten children, all of them “men.” 

Abu Tumayla Yahya b. Wadih al-Ansari al-Marwazi: 18 his paidonymic 
was Abu Muhammad, and Abu Tumayla was a nickname. Yahya b. Ma c In 
and others endorsed his reliability and Aba Hatim al-RazI criticized 19 
Bukhari for including him in his book of weak transmitters. 

The expert Abu 1-Adhan c Umar b. Ibrahim: 20 he had the paidonymic 
Abu Bakr and he was nicknamed Abu ’1-Adhan (father of the ears) 
because he had big ears. 

The expert Abu 1-Shaykh c Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-Isbahanl: his 
paidonymic was Abu Muhammad, and Abu ’1-Shaykh was a nickname. 

The expert Abu Hazim c Umar b. Ahmad al- c Abduwi: 21 his paidonymic 
was Aba Hafs, and Abu Hazim was a nickname. We learned that from 
Falakl’s book on nicknames. 22 God knows best. 


16 Ibn Abi Hatim >jfarh, 4(2):362. 

17 Bukhari, Kuna , 87; Ibn Abi Hatim,^/*, 3(2):317. 

18 Abu Tumayla died around the year 190/806; Dhahabl, Siyar , 9:210-11. 

19 Ibn Abi Hatim Jarh, 4(2): 194. 

20 Abu ’1-Adhan died in the year 290/903 at the age of sixty-three years; Dhahabl, Siyar , 81-2. 

21 Abu Hazim was a prominent scholar of hadith who died in 417/1026; Dhahabl, Siyar , 
17:333-6. The nisba u< Abdawl” is also pronounced u< Abdawi” and “<Abduyi;” see Ibn al-Athlr, 
Lubab , 2:313. 

22 Ma^rifat alqab al-mukaddithin; Hajjl Khalifa, Kaskf, 2:col. 1739. 
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4. Those who have two or more paidonymics. Some examples are 

c Abd al-Malik b. c Abd al- c Azlz b. Jurayj: he had two paidonymics: Abu 
Khahd and Abu 'l- Wait'd. 

c Abd Allah b. c Umar b. Hafs al- c UmarI, 23 the brother of c Ubayd Allah: it 
is related that he had the paidonymic Abu f l-Qasim , He renounced it and 
adopted Abu c Abd al- Rahman as his paidonymic. 

Our teacher MansOr b. Abi ’1-Ma c all al-Nlsaburi, the grandson of Furawl, 
had three paidonymics: Abu Bakr , Abu y l-Fath and Abu ’l-Qasim. God 
knows best. 

5. Those whose name is well known, but whose paidonymic is disputed so 
that two or more different paidonymics are given for them. c Abd Allah b. 
c Ata> al-Ibrahlmi al-Haraw! 24 - one of the later scholars - has a brief work on 
this. 

Usama b. Zayd, the dear friend of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him): his paidonymic is variously given as Abu Zayd , Abu Muhammad \ 

Abu ^Abd Allah and Abu Kharija . 

Ubayy b. Ka^: Abu *l-Mundhir and Abu y l-Tufayl are given. 

Qablsa b. Dhu>ayb: 25 Abu Ishaq and Abu SaHd are given. 

Al-Qasim b. Muhammad b. Abi Bakr al-Siddiq: Abu c Abd al-Rahman and 
Abu Muhammad are given. 

Sulayman b. Bilal al-Madani: 26 y4£w Bilal and Abu Muhammad are given. 

Some of those mentioned in this subcategory could in actuality also be placed in 
the previous one. 

6. Those whose paidonymic is known and whose name is disputed. Examples 
of this from among the Companions are 


23 c Abd Allah (d. 171/787), unlike his brother TJbayd Allah, was not unreservedly endorsed as 
a transmitter of hadith; Dhahabi, Siyar , 7:339-41. 

24 Ibrahimi (d. 476/1083) was a transmitter of hadith and a preacher; Ibn al-Athlr, Lubdb , 
1:24. 

25 Qabl§a was born in the year 8/629 and rose to hold high offices under the Umayyad caliph 
‘Abd al-Malik. He was a prolific transmitter of hadith and died in 86/705 (or 87 or 88); 
Dhahabi, Siyar , 4:282-3. 

26 Sulayman (100/719-172/788) was an expert in the hadith of the Medinese; Dhahabi, Siyar, 
7:425-7. 
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Abu Ba$ra al-Ghifari: 27 his paidonymic is pronounced in the same way as 
the city “al-Basra.” It is said that his name is Jamil b. Basra. Humayl is 
also given and it is more likely to be correct. 

Abu Juhayfa al-Suwa*!: 28 his name is variously given as Wahb b. c Abd 
Allah and Wahb Allah b. <Abd Allah. 

Abu Hurayra al-DawsI: his name and the name of his father are hotly 
disputed, more than the name of anyone else before or after the advent 
of Islam. Ibn c Abd al-Barr 29 said that there are about twenty claims about 
his name and that of his father and that, because of the great confusion, 
in his opinion nothing reliable can be established regarding his name, 
except that one can feel confidence that c Abd Allah or c Abd al-RahmSn 
was his name during the Islamic era. It is said on the authority of 
Muhammad b. Ishaq that his name was c Abd al-Rahman b. $akhr and a 
number of those who have written on names and paidonymics relied on 
that. Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim said, u To our mind, <Abd al-Rahman b. 
$akhr is the opinion regarding the name of Abu Hurayra which is most 
likely to be correct.” 

Among those who lived after the Companions are 

Abu Burda b. Abl Musa al-Ash^rl: Most experts believe that his name 
was c Amir. [Yahya] b. Ma c In said that his name was al-Harith. 

Abu Bakr b. c Ayyash, 30 the transmitter of the Qur^n recension of c Asim: 
his name is disputed and eleven opinions regarding it are given. Ibn c Abd 
al-Barr said that if it is true that he had a name, it was Shu'ba and none 
other; and this is the one which Abu Zur c a [al-Razl] regarded as correct. 31 
Ibn c Abd al-Barr said, “It was said that his name was his paidonymic. 
That - God willing - is the view most likely to be correct because it is 
related from Abti Bakr al- c Ayyash himself that he said, 4 1 have no name 
other than Aba Bakr.’ ” 32 God knows best. 

7. Those whose paidonymic and name are both disputed, and that is uncom- 
mon. An example of this is Safina, the client of the Messenger of God (Peace be 


27 Bukhari, al-Ta y rikh al-kabir , 2(1): 123-^4, s.n. Humayl; Ibn Abi Hatim, jfar/*, l(l):436-7, s.n. 
Basra; 1(1):517, s.n. Jamil; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, IstPab, 1:184, s.n. Basra; 1:405-6, s.n. Humayl; 
4:1611-12, s.n. Abu Basra. 

28 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st tab, 4:1619-20. 

29 Istm , 4:1768-72. 

30 Abo Bakr al- c Ayy3sh (95/714 or 97—193/809) was respected as an expert in the Qur’an, but 
is said to have made many mistakes in his hadlth transmissions; Sezgin, GAS , 1:10-11. 

31 Ibn Abi Hatim, jfarA, 4(2):349. 

32 Istighnd 1:445. 
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upon him). c Umayr, Salih and Mihran are variously given as his name. His 
paidonymic is given variously as Abu <Abd al-Rahman and Abu ’1-Bakhtari. God 
knows best. 

8. Those whose paidonymic and name are not disputed and are both known 
and famous. Examples of this, among many others, are the imams of the law 
schools, those bearing the paidonymic Abu <Abd Allah, [that is,] Malik, 
Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafi c I and Ahmad b. Hanbal; and Abu Hanifa al-Nu c man 
b. Thabit. 

9. Those who are famous under their paidonymic, rather than their name, 
despite the fact that their name is not unknown to those knowledgeable in 
hadith. Ibn c Abd al-Barr has a* fine work concerning people like this who lived 
after the generation of the Companions. 33 Examples of this are 

Abu Idris al-Khawlanl: His name is c AHdh Allah b. c Abd Allah. 

Abu Ishaq al-Sabrt: His name is ( Amr b. c Abd Allah. 

Abu 'l-Ash c ath al-San'dni 34 - his gentilic refers to the village of San c a> 
near Damascus: his name is Sharahil b. Ada. Some pronounce his father’s 
name as “Udda.” 

Abu *l-Puhd Muslim b. Subayh. 35 

The ascetic Abu Hdzim al-A c raj, the transmitter from Sahl b. Sa c d and 
others: his name is Salama b. Dinar. 

The examples of this are innumerable. God knows best. 


33 This appears to be a reference to the third section of his Istighna?. 

34 Abu ’l-Ash^th is said to have died after the year 100/719; Dhahabl, Siyar , 4:357—9. 

35 Abu ’KDuha died around the year 100/719; Dhahabl, Siyar, 5:71. 


Category 51 

The Paidonymics of Those Better Known under 
Their Name, Rather than Their Paidonymic 

(Ma^ri fat kuna f l-ma c rufin bi-*l-asma 1 2 3 4 5 duna y l-kun&) 


In one respect, this Category is the opposite of the previous one. This material, 
in contrast, is typically arranged by name and then the paidonymics of the 
people bearing that name are identified. In another respect, this Category 
does accord with the previous one because it is [sometimes] treated as one of 
the subcategories of that Category since this Category is one of the subcategories 
of the bearers of paidonymics. Rarely does anyone write about this topic on its 
own, although we did read that Abu Hatim b. Hibban al-Bustl composed a book 
on it. 1 By way of providing examples, let us gather groups of transmitters under 
a single paidonymic to clarify the basic concept. 

Some of the Companions (God be pleased with all of them) of this type 
bearing the paidonymic “Abu Muhammad” are 

Talha b. c Ubayd Allah al-Tayml 2 
<Abd al-Rahman b. c Awf al-Zuhri 
al-Hasan b. c All b. Abl Talib al-Hashiml 
Thabit b. Qays b. al-Shammas al- Ansar! 3 

c Abd Allah b. Zayd al-Ans3rl, 4 who was known for the call to prayer 

Ka<b b. c Ujra 5 

al-Ash'ath b. Qays 6 

Ma c qil b. Sinan al-Ashja c I 7 

c Abd Allah b. Ja<far b. Abl Talib 8 

c Abd Allah b. Buhayna 9 

c Abd Allah b. ( Amr b. al- c As 

c Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Bakr al-Siddlq 

Jubayr b. Mut c im l ° 

al-Fadl b. al- c Abbas b. c Abd al-Muttalib 


1 Kitdb Kuna man yu c rafu bi-l-asami ; YaqQt, Mu c jam al-huldan , 1:616. 

2 Talha was a very early convert to Islam and a central figure in the early struggles. He died 
while leading a revolt against the caliph ‘All in 36/656; EP , 10.161-2. 

3 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 1:200-3. 

4 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 3:912-13. 

5 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 3:1321. 

6 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfdb, 1:133-5. 

7 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfdb, 3:1431-2. 

8 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfdb , 3:880-2. 

9 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfdb, 3:871. 

10' Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfdb, 1:232-3. 


t. 
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Huwaytib b. c Abd al-TJzzay 11 

Mahmud b. al-Rabl c 

c Abd Allah b. Tha c laba b. Su c ayr 12 

Some of the Companions bearing the paidonymic “Abu c Abd Allah” are 

ahZubayr b. al- c Awwam 13 
al-Husayn b. c All b. Abl Talib 
Salman al-Farisi 
c Amir b. Rabl c a al- c Adawl 14 
Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman 
Ka<b b. Malik 15 
Rafi c b. Khadlj 16 
TJmara b. Hazm 17 
al-Nu c man b. Bashir 
Jabir b. c Abd Allah 
TJthman b. Hunayf 
Haritha b. al-Nu c man 18 

The following seven are Ansarites: 

Thawban / 9 the client of the Messenger of God (God be pleased with him) 
al-Mughira b. Shu<ba 
Shurahbil b. Hasana 20 
c Amr b. al- c As 

Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. Jahsh 
Ma c qil b. Yas£r al-Muzanl 21 
<Amr b. c Amir al-Muzanl 22 


Some of the Companions bearing the paidonymic “Abu c Abd al-Rahman” are 
c Abd Allah b. Mas c ud 


11 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, htfdb, 1:399-400. 

12 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfdb, 3:876. 

13 Ai-Zubayr was a cousin of the Prophet and a nephew of his wife Khadlja. Like Talha, he died 
in the Battle of the Camel in 36/656; £f, 4:1235-6. 

14 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfdb, 2:790-91. 

15 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, htUb, 3:1323-6. 

16 Rafi £ b. Khadlj was a prominent Medinese religious authority who died in the year 74/693 at 
the age of eighty-six; Dhahabl, Siyar, 3:181-3. 

17 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 3:1141. 

18 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, IstHb, 1:306—7. 

19 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, IstPdb , 1:218. 

20 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfidb, 2:698-9. 

21 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, htfab, 3:1432-3. 

22 There seems to have been no such person. Prof. c Abd al-Rahman suggests that Abu *Abd 
Allah <Amr b. c Awf al-Muzani (Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfdb y 3: 1 196) was meant; Muqaddima , 582. 
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Mu^dh b. Jabal 23 

Zayd b. al-Khattab , 24 the brother of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
Muhammad b. Maslama al-Ansarl 25 
‘Uwaym b. Sa‘ida“ 

Zayd b. Khalid al-Juhani 27 
Bilal b. al-Harith al-Muzani 28 
Mu'awiya b. Abi Sufyan 
al-Harith b. Hisham al-MakhzOmi 29 
al-Miswar b. Makhrama’" 

There are other opinions regarding the paidonymic of some of those whom we 
have mentioned above. God knows best. 


23 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 3:1402-7. 

24 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istf-ab, 2:550-3. 

25 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 3.1377-8. 

26 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 3:1248. 

27 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 2:549-50. 

28 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 1:183. 

29 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 1:301-5. 

30 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 3:1399-1400. 


Category 52 

Nicknames of Transmitters of Hadith and Other People 
Mentioned with the Transmitters 

(Ma c rifat alqab al-muhaddithin wa-man dhukira ma^ahum) 


There are many instances of this and someone not acquainted with them may 
almost come to think that the nicknames are names (asami) and thus place a 
person referred to by his name in one place and the same person referred to by 
his nickname in another place, as two separate individuals. This befell many 
writers. The expert Abu Bakr Ahmad b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Shlr5zi l and the 
expert Abu ’1-Fadl b. al-Falakl 2 were among those who composed works on this 
subject. Nicknames are subcategorized into those which may permissibly be 
applied - these are the ones the person nicknamed does not object to - and those 
which are impermissible - and these are the ones the person nicknamed dislikes. 
The following is an illustrative sample of both types. 

We heard that the expert c Abd al-Ghanl b. Sa c ld said, “Two distinguished 
men to whom ugly nicknames stuck were Mu c awiya b. c Abd al-Karlm al-Dall 
(the misguided) 3 - he went astray only on the road to Mecca - and <Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad al-DaHf(l he weak) 4 - he was only physically weak and not weak in 
his hadith.” A third is c Arim (vicious) Abu M-Nu c man Muhammad b. al-Fadl 
aFSadusl and he was a pious man who w as far from vicious. 

Al-Da c if [that is, c Abd Allah b. Muhammad] is Abu Muhammad 
al-Tarsusi. He heard hadith from Blind Abu Mu<awiya 5 and others. 

Abu Hatim aFRazi wrote hadith from him 6 and Aba Hatim b. Hibban 
claimed that he was [antiphrasistically 7 ] called “al-Da c lf” on account of 
his exactitude and accuracy. 8 

Ghundar (troublemaker) was the nickname of Abu Bakr 9 Muhammad b. Ja c far 
aFBasrl. The reason for it which we heard was that Ibn Jurayj came to al-Basra 


4 1 The title of the book of Aba Bakr al-Shlrazl (d. 407/1016) is given as Alqdb al-ruiPdt in 
Khalifa, Kashf l:col. 157 and Kitdb Alqdb al-mufyaddithin in Sezgin, GAS , 1:225. 

2 Muntahd al-kamdi ft macrifat al-rijal; Hajjl Khalifa, Kashf 2:col. 1858. 

3 Bukhari, al-Ta y rikh al-kabir , 4(1):337; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 4(l):381-2. The epithet dall 
often refers to irregularity in religious doctrine. 

4 Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarfi y 2(2): 163. 

5 Abfl Mu^wiya Muhammad b. KMzim al-KOfi (113/731-194/810 or 195) was considered to 
be particularly strong in the hadith of his teacher al-A^iash; Dhahabi, Siyar, 9:73-8. 

6 Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 2(2): 163. 

7 SuyutI, Tadrib al-rdtPi, 2:290. ? 

8 Tkiqdt , 8:362. 

9 The other sources I consulted give his kunya as “Aba c Abd Allah.” 
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and transmitted the hadith of al-Hasan al-Basrl to the Basrans. They censured 
him for that and stirred up trouble. 10 Muhammad b. Ja c far agitated a lot and 
Ibn Jurayj said to him, “Be quiet, ghundarl ” The Hejazians term someone who 
incites discord ghundar. There were other “Ghundars” after him, each of whom 
bore it as a nickname, including 

Abu ’1-Husayn Muhammad b. JaTar al-Razi, Ghundar: * 11 he transmitted 
hadith from the expert Abu Hatim al-Raz! and others. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ja c far al-Baghdadl, Ghundar, 12 the widely 
traveled expert: the expert Abu Nu^ym [al-Isbahanl] and others 
transmitted hadith from him. 

Abu ’l-Tayyib Muhammad b. JaTar b. Durran al-Baghdadl, Ghundar: 13 
he transmitted hadith from Abu Khalifa al-Jumahi 14 and others. 

There were others who bore that nickname w r ho were not named “Muhammad 
b. Ja c far.” 

• Ghunjar (Persian: ghanjar , rouge) was the nickname of an early transmitter, 
Abu Ahmad Tsa b. Musa al-Tayml al-Bukharl. 15 He transmitted hadith from 
Malik, [Sufyiin] al-Thawrl and others. He was nicknamed “Ghunjar” because 
of his rosy cheeks. 

Another “Ghunjar” was a later transmitter, namely the expert Abu 
<Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Bukharl. 16 He was the author of Tabikh 
Bukhara 17 ( History of Bukhara) and died in the year 412 [1021 AD]. God 
knows best. 

• SaHqa (thunderbolt): he was the expert Abu Yahya Muhammad b. c Abd 
al-Rahim. 18 Bukhari and others transmitted hadith from him. The expert 
Abu c All [al-Husayn b. c All al-Nlsaburl] said that he was nicknamed 


* 


10 Apparently the Basrans felt that it was presumptuous for an out-of-towner to try to teach 
them the hadith of their local hero. 

11 Dhahabl, Siyar, 16:217, no. 149. 

12 Ghundar al-Warraq died in 370/981; Dhahabl, Siyar , 16:214-15, no. 145. 

13 He was a Sufi who moved to Egypt and died there in 357/968 or 358; Dhahabi, Siyar y 
16:215-16, no. 146. 

14 Abu Khalifa al-Fadl b. al-Hubab al-Jumahi (206/821-305/917) was an expert in hadith as 
well as secular literature; Dhahabl, Siyar , 14:7-1 1. 

15 He was a prominent transmitter in Bukhara who died at the end of 186/802; Dhahabl, Siyar , 
8:487-8. 

16 Not much seems to have been recorded about this Ghunjar (337/948-412/1021). He is said 
to have received his nickname on account of his great interest in the hadith of the earlier 
Ghunjar, although he was not, of course, a student of his; Sezgin; GAS y 1:353. 

17 Hsjji Khalifa, Kashf, l:col. 286. 

18 §a c iqa (185/801-255/869) was a respected transmitter of hadith; Dhahabl, Siyar , 12:295-6. 
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“Sa c iqa” because of his learning and the intensity of his study and pursuit [of 
hadlth]. 

• Shabab (youthfulness) was the nickname of Khalifa b. Khayyat al-TJsfuri, 19 
the author of al- Ta?rikh (History), He heard hadlth from [the earliest] 
Ghundar and others. 

• Zunayj (little black man) was the nickname of Abu Ghassan Muhammad b. 
c Amr al-RazI. 20 Muslim and others related hadlth from him. 

• Rusta (Persian: sprout) was the nickname of c Abd al-Rahman b. c Umar 
aUsbaham. 21 

• Sunayd was the nickname of al-Husayn b. Dawud al-Missisi, 22 the author 
of the Qui°an commentary. The experts Abu Zur'a [al-Razl], Abu Hatim 
[al-Razi] and others related hadlth from him. 

■ Bundar (Persian: wholesaler) was the nickname of Muhammad b. Bashshar 
al-Basri, 23 Bukhari, Muslim and many others transmitted hadlth from him. 
Ibn al-Falakl said that he was given this nickname because he was the 
“ wholesaler” of hadlth. 

• J Qptysar (caesar) was the nickname of the well-known Abu ’1-Nadr Hashim b. 
al-Qasim. 24 Ahmad b. Hanbal and others transmitted hadlth from him. 

• Al-Akhfash (dim-eyes) was the nickname of several people, including the 
grammarian Ahmad b. c Imr^n al-Basri. An early scholar of hadlth, he 
transmitted from Zayd b. al-Hubab 25 and others. He has a book entitled 
Gharib al-Muwatta? ( Rare Words in Malik's Muwatta*). There were three 
famous Akhfashes who were grammarians. 

The earliest was Abu ’l-Khattab c Abd al-Hamid b. <Abd al-Majld 26 and 
he was the one Slbawayhi 27 mentioned in his Kitab (Book). 


19 Abu c Amr Khalifa b, Khayyat aMUsfuri (d. 240/854) is best known for the TcPrikh (ed. 
Suhayl Zakkar, 2 vols, Damascus, 1967-8), which Ibn al-Salah mentioned, and his Kitab 
al-Tabaqat (ed. Suhayl Zakkar, Damascus, 1966; ed. Akram Diya* al- c Umari, Baghdad, 1967); 
Sezgin, GAS, 1:110; EP, 3:838-9. 

20 Ibn Abl Hatim, 4(1):34. 

21 Abu ’l-Faraj c Abd Allah b. ( Umar al-Isbahanl (d. 250/864) was an important student of c Abd 
al-Rahman b. Mahdl; Dhahabl, Siyar , 12:242-3. 

22 Sunayd died in 226/841; Dhahabl, Siyar, 10:627-8. “Sunayd” would appear to be the 
diminutive form of sanad , prop, support, etc. Nothing I have read sheds any light on the 
origin or exact sense of this unusual nickname. 

23 Aba Bakr Muhammad b. Bashshar al-Basri (167/784-252/866) was one of the most prominent 
transmitters of hadlth in his day; Dhahabl, Siyar, 12:144-9. 

24 Abu ’1-Nadr Hashim b. al-Qasim al-Laythi al-Khurasani (134/752-207/822) was an important 
transmitter in Baghdad; Dhahabl, Siyar , 9:545-9. 

25 Zayd (ca. 130/748—203/819) left his hometown of Marv and traveled extensively to collect 
hadlth. It is said that he even reached al-Andalus; Dhahabl, Siyar, 9:393—5. 

26 Little seems to have been recorded about the grammarian known as al-Akhfash al-Akbar; 
QiftI, Inbdh al-ruwdt, 2:158-9. 

27 Sibawayhi (d. ca. 180/796) was the father of Arabic grammar; EP, 9:524-31; Sezgin, GAS , 
9:51-63. 
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The second was Abu ’1-Hasan Sa c ld b. Masada 28 and he is the one 
who related Kitdb Slbawayh ( The Book of Slbawayh) and was a student of 
Slbawayh. 

The third is Abu ’l-Hasan c All b. Sulayman, 2 * the student of the two 
grammarians bearing the paidonymic “Abu ’l- c Abbas,” namely Ahmad 
b. Yahya, 30 nicknamed u Tha c lab ” and Muhammad b. Yazld, 31 nicknamed 
“al-Mubarrad.” 

• Murabba c (man with bushy eyebrows) was the expert Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
al-Baghdadi. 32 

• Jazara (carrot) was the nickname of the expert Salih b. Muhammad 
al-Baghdadi. 33 He was nicknamed this because he heard from one of his 
teachers what was related from c Abd Allah b. Busr to the effect that he 
used to employ a kharaza (bead) as a magical charm [to cure sick people]. He 
misread it, saying, jazara , and it stuck to him. He was a wag about whom 
humorous stories are related. 

• c Ubayd al-'Ijl (little believer, the calf) was the nickname of the expert Abo 
c Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. Hatim al-Baghdadi. 

• Kilaja (a unit of weight equaling about five-and- three-quarter pounds) is the 
expert Muhammad b. Salih al-Baghdadi. 34 

• Ala Ghammahu (he - or it? - did not sadden him), consisting of the negation 
[that is, ma] and the verb ghamma, was the nickname of *-Alldn b. c Abd 
al-Samad. He is the expert c All b. al-Hasan b. c Abd al-§amad al-Baghdadi. 35 
The two nicknames are combined and he is called “‘Allan Ma Ghammahu.” 
We heard that Yahya b. Ma‘in gave these five Baghdadis 36 their nicknames 
and they were early students of his and experts in hadith. 


28 Known as al-Akhfash al-Awsat (d. 215/830), he wrote works on the vocabulary of the hadith 
and Qur^an; Sezgin, GAS , 8:80; 9:68-9. 

29 Al-Akhfah al-Asghar (ca. 235/849-315/927) lived in Baghdad and was an expert in grammar 
' and lexicography; Sezgin, GAS , 8 : 1 74; 9: 1 6 1 . 

30 Tha*lab (200/815-291/904) was one of the most celebrated grammarians of his age; Sezgin, 
GAS, 8:141-7; 9:140-2. 

31 The grammarian al-Mubarrad (210/826-285/898) was born in al-Basra and spent most 
of his life teaching in Baghdad, where he and Tha c lab competed for dominance; EP 
7:279-82. 

32 Murabba* (d. 256/870) was a prominent student of Yahya b. Ma c in; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, 
Ta'rikh Baghdad , 1:388-9. Lane writes that the epithet “murabba?' is applied to “a man whose 
eyebrows have much hair; as though he had four eyebrows;” Lexicon sv. 

33 Jazara was born in Baghdad in 205/82 L He moved to Bukhara in 266/880 and lived there 
until his death in 293/906; Dhahabl, Siyar , 14:23-33. 

34 Kilaja (or perhaps Kaylaja) died in Mecca in 291/904; Dhahabl, Siyar , 12:524-6. 

35 He was a minor transmitter of hadith who died in 289/902. He is said to “have had many 
hadith but little character.” His nickname is sometimes given as “Ma Ghammaha;” Dhahabl, 
Siyar, 13:429. 

36 That is, Murabba*, Jazara, *Ubayd al-<Ijl, Kilaja and Ma GhammahO; see al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, 
Tcprikh Baghdad , 1:388. 
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The famous Sajjada (prayer rug) was al-Hasan b. Hammad . 37 He heard 
hadlth from Wakl c and others. 

Mushkadana - its meaning in Persian is “grain of musk” or U musk holder” 
- was the nickname of c Abd Allah b. c Umar b. Muhammad b. Aban. 
Mutayyan (muddy) is the nickname of Abu Ja c far al-Hadrami. Abu Nu^ym 
al-Fadl b. Dukayn addressed Mushkadana and Mutayyan with these nick- 
names and they stuck. 

c Abdan (two “ c Abds”) is the nickname of a number of transmitters, the 
earliest of whom was c Abd Allah b. c Uthman al-Marwazi,* the student of Ibn 
al-Mubarak and the main transmitter from him. We heard from Muhammad 
b. Tahir al-Maqdisl that he was called “ c Abdan” because his paidonymic 
was Abu c Abd al-Rahman and his name was c Abd Allah, so the two “ c Abds” 
came together in his paidonymic and name. That is not correct. Rather, his 
nickname is due to the way the common people alter and fracture the name 
of a person when he is young and similar practices. In the same w^ay, for 
“<Ali ” they say “‘Allan; for Ahmad b. Yusuf al-Sulami 39 and others, they 
say “Hamdan;” and for Wahh b. Baqlya al-Wasiti , 40 they say “Wahban ” God 
knows best. 


37 Abu <Ali al-Hasan b. Hammed al-Baghdadl (d. 241/855) seems to have been a well-respected 
scholar of hadlth; Dhahabl, Siyar , 11:392-3. 

38 c Abdan (ca. 140/757-221/836) was one of the greatest hadlth scholars of his day in Marv; 
Dhahabl, Siyar, 10:270-72. 

39 Hamdan (182/798-264/878) was a well-traveled transmitter of hadlth from Khurasan; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 12:384-8. 

40 Wahban was a scholar of hadlth who died in Wasit in 239/854; Dhahabl, Siyar , 11:462-4. 
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Category 53 

Homographic Names and Gentilics, and Related Matters 

(Ma c rifat al-rnii>talif wa-l-mukhtalif min al-asmd? 
wa- 7-ansa b wa-yaltahiqu biha) 


This Category concerns those names and gentilics which are uniform - that is, 
agree - in regard to their written form but differ in their pronunciation. 1 This 
is an exalted discipline and those transmitters who are ignorant of it stumble 
often and never want for someone to make them feel shame. This information is 
diffuse and there is no general rule to which one can make recourse for most 
of it. Exactness is attained only by mastering specific data. Many useful books 
have been written on this Category and one of the most complete, despite its 
shortcomings, is Abu Nasr b. Makola’s Iktnal. The following are some of the 
oft-mentioned things which come under the heading of accurately recording 
words. Accuracy in this area consists of two subcategories, the general and the 
particular. 2 

Subcategory 1 

Examples are Sallam and Salam. AH of the instances of this name which you will 
encounter will be “Sallam,” except five and they are 

• Salam, the father of the Companion c Abd Allah b. Salam al-Israhll. 3 

• Salam, the father of Muhammad b. Salam al-Bikandl al-Bukharl, 4 5 the 
teacher of Bukhari: Al-Khatlb [al-Baghdadl] and Ibn Makula mention him 
solely as “Salam.” The author of al-Matdli° ( The Rising Places) said, “Some 
pronounce it ‘Salam’ and others pronounce it ‘Sallam,’ and the latter is more 
common.” “Salam” is better established and it is what Ghunjar [that is, Abu 
c Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Bukharl] mentioned in his Tcprikh 
Bukhara , and he knew the inhabitants of his region best. 


1 ''That is, the instances where the basic consonantal skeletons of the words are the same, 

or very similar, so the words have to be differentiated by close attention to vocalization and 
pointing. 

2 It will be seen that by “the particular” Ibn al-Salah means the instances of homography which 
occur in the Muwaffa? of Malik and the Sahihs of Bukhari and Muslim. 

3 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 3:921-3. 

4 Muhammad b, Salam was a sedulous student of hadlth who died in 225/830; Dhahabi, Siyar , 
10:628-30. 

5 This is an allusion to Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. Yusuf, known Ibn Qurqul (505/1 1 1 1-569/1 174); 
Brockelmann, GAL, 1:370-1; Suppl 1:633. His Matafi c al-anwar was an abridgement of 
al-Qadl dyad’s Mashaiq al-anwar ; see Hajji Khalifa, Kashf, 2:cols. 1687, 1715. 
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• Salam b. Muhammad b. Nahid al-Maqdisl: the expert Abu Talib 6 and 
Tabarani related hadith from him and Tabarani called him “Salama.” 7 

• Salam, the grandfather of the Mu<tazilite speculative theologian Abu c AIi 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. Salam al-Jubba 5 !. 8 

• Al-Mubarrad said in his Kamil , “There is no Arab named ‘Salam,’ except 
the father of [the Companion] c Abd Allah b. Salam and Salam b. Abi 
’1-Huqayq.” 9 Others add Salam b. Mishkam, 10 a wine merchant who lived in 
pre-Islamic times. However, the well-known form of his name is “Sallam.” 
God knows best. 

c Umara and c Imara : we do not have an u< Imara” except the Companion Ubayy 
b. c Imara n and some even pronounce his name “TJmara.” Everyone else is 
“ c Umara.” God knows best. 

Kariz and Kurayz : Abu c All al-Ghassan! 12 related in his book Taqyid al-muhmal 
{Fixing Unpointed Words) from Muhammad b. Waddah 13 that “Kariz” occurs in 
the tribe of Khuza c a and “Kurayz” is used in the tribe of c Abd Shams b. c Abd 
Manaf. “Kurayz” is also found elsewhere. We do not add Ayyub b. Kurayz, 14 the 
transmitter from c Abd al-Rahman b. Ghanm, 15 to the “Karizes” on the basis 
that c Abd al-Ghanl [b. Sa c ld] rendered his father’s name as “Kariz,” since it was 
actually “Kurayz,” as Daraqutnl and others gave it. 

Hizam is the form used among the tribe of Quraysh and Haram among the 
Ansarites. God knows best. 


6 Aba Talib Ahmad b. Na§r b. Talib al-Baghdadi was a teacher of Daraqutnl. He died in 
Baghdad in 323/935 at over seventy years of age; Dhahabl, Siyar , 15:68. 

7 Tabarani calls this obscure individual “Salama b. Nahid al-Tiryaql al-Maqdisl” in al-Mu*jam 
al-$aghir (ed. Kamal Yusuf al-Hut, Beirut, 1406/1986), 191. 

8 Jubba 5 ! (235/849-303/915) was one of the most celebrated Mu c tazilite theologians of the 
third/ninth century; Ef, 2:569-70; Sezgin, GAS, 1:621-2. 

9 See Ibn Ishaq, The Life of Muhammad , 482-4. 

10 Ibn Ishaq said that he was the chief of the Jewish tribe of the Banu M-Nadlr during the time 
of the Prophet’s mission; The Life of Muhammad , 361. 

11 Ibn ( Abd al-Barr, htfiab, 1:70. 

12 Al-Husayn b. Muhammad (427/1035-498/1105), perhaps better known as Aba c All 
al-JayySnl, was an Andalusian expert in the Arabic language; Dhahabl, Siyar , 19:148-51. His 
Taqyid al-muhmal wa-tamyiz al-mushkil set down the correct pronunciation of the problematic 
names in Bukhari and Muslim; see Hajjl Khalifa, Kashf l:col. 420, Sezgin, GAS , 1:141. The 
section of the work concerned with nicknames has recently been published as Kitab al-Alqdb , 
ed. Muhammad Abu ’1-Fadl (al-Muhammadlya, 1416/1996). 

13 Muhammad b. Waddah (199/815-286/899) was a scholar from Cordova; Sezgin, GAS, 
1:474-5. 

14 Bukhari, al-Td>rikh al-kabir , 1(1):421; Ibn Abi Hatim ,Jarh, 1(1): 256. 

15 The Caliph 9LJmar sent c Abd ah-Rahman b. Ghanm (d. 78/697) to Syria to teach religious law. 
Scholars disagreed as to whether he was a Companion or a Follower; Dhahabl, Siyar , 4:45-6. 
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Abu c All b. al-Burdanl 16 stated that he heard the expert al-Khatlb saying, “The 
c Ayshis are Basrans, the <Ab$is Kufans and the c Ansts Syrians.” Abu c Abd Allah 
al-Hakim had said this before him. 17 This does hold true in most cases. God 
knows best. 

Abu c Ubayda is always iic (Jbayda We read that Daraqutnl said, “We do not 
know of anyone with the paidonymic ‘Aba z Abidad ” 

The following are some things the exact pronunciation of which I worked hard 
to determine in the course of my investigation of those mentioned by Daraqutnl, 
c Abd al-Ghanl and Ibn Makfila. 

Al-Safr and al-Safar : I found that as a paidonymic it is “al-Safar” and elsewhere 
“al-Safr.” Nevertheless, some North Africans pronounce it “al-Safr” for 
Abu ’1-Safar Sa c id b. Yuhmid. 18 That is contrary to the opinion of the scholars 
of hadith as recorded by Daraqutnl. 

c Isl and <Asal: I found that all of them are of the first kind - including <Isl b. 
Sufyan 19 - except the secular historian c Asai b. Dhakwan al-Basrl. 20 He is u< Asal” 
and Daraqutnl and others give it that way. I did find his name as “ c Isl” in the 
handwriting of the authority Abu Mansur al-Azharl 21 in his book Tahdhib 
al-lugha . I do not think that he recorded it accurately. God knows best. 

Ghannam and c Aththdm : we do not know of any instance of the second form 
except c Aththam b. c All al- c Amiri al-Kafl, the father of ascetic c Ali b. c Aththam. 22 
The rest belong to the first form, including Ghannam b. Aws, 23 a Companion 
who fought in the battle of Badr. God knows best. 

Qumayr and Qamir : all of them are “Qumayr” - including Makkl b. Qumayr, 24 
who transmitted hadith from Ja c far b. Sulayman 25 - except the wife of Masruq b. 
al-Ajda c , Qamir bint ( Amr. 26 God knows best. 


16 AbO c All Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Burdani (or al-Baradani, 426/1035^198/1 105) 
was an expert in the field of hadith who composed a book on dreams of the Prophet; DhahabI, 
Siyar , 19:219*21. 

17 < Ulumal-hadith,m . 

18 Abu ’1-Safar died in 113/731; DhahabI, Siyar, 5:70. 

19 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 4(1):93; Ibn Abl Hatim, j Tarh, 3(2):42-3. 

20 I have not found any information about this person. 

21 Abu Mansur al-Azhari (282/895-370/980) wrote a number of lexicographical works; EP , 1:822. 

22 c All b. c Aththam died in 228/843 in Tarsus; DhahabI, Siyar , 10:569-71. 

23 This appears to be the Ghannam Ibn c Abd al-Barr identifies as “ rajul min al-Sahaba madhkiir 
ft ahl Badr;” Istf-ab , 3:1255-6. 

24 I have not located this transmitter in any of the sources I consulted. 

25 This appears to be a reference to the prominent Shiite transmitter of hadith Abd Sulayman 
Ja c far b. Sulayman al-Puba c I al-Basrl (d. 178/794); Dhahabi, Siyar , 8:197-200. 

26 I have not succeeded in uncovering any information about this woman. 
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Musawwar and Miswar: “Musawwar” is the form of the name of the Companion 
Musawwar b. Yazld al-Maliki al-Kahili 27 and Musawwar b. c Abd al-Malik 
al-Yarbu € I, 2 * from whom Ma c n b. Isa 29 related hadith. Bukhari mentioned him. 
So far as we know, the rest are “Miswar.” God knows best. 

Al-Hammal (porter) and al-Jammal (camel driver): we do not know among the 
transmitters of hadith - or at least those mentioned in the books of hadith in 
general circulation - of an instance of “al-Hammal” as either an attribute or a 
name, except in the case of HarQn b. c Abd Allah al-Hammal, 30 the father of the 
expert Musa b. Harun al-Hammal. 

The expert <Abd al-Ghanl related that Harun was a dealer in hawks 
{bazzdz) and, when he renounced the world, he became a porter. Khalil! 11 
and Ibn al-Falakl claimed that Harun was nicknamed “al-Hammal” 
because of the great amount of knowledge he “carried.” I do not regard 
what they said as correct. 

The others are “al-Jammal,” including Muhammad b. Mihran al-Jammal, 32 from 
whom Bukhari, Muslim and others transmitted hadith. God knows best. 

Sometimes in this Category one encounters names in which it is 
impossible to make a mistake and one is correct no matter how one 
pronounces them, as is the case, for example, with <Isa b. Abl ^sa 
al-Hannat , 33 He is also called “ al-Khabbaf and “ al-Khayyat: ;” however, 
he is famous as uc Is2. al-Hannat.” He was a tailor ( khayydt ) and then 
abandoned that and became a dealer in wheat ( hannat ). Later, he left that 
too and became a camel-fodder merchant ( khabbat ), selling the mixture 
of leaves ( khabat ) which camels eat. The same is true of Muslim 
al-Khabbat 34 in whom the three attributes are also united. The authority 
Daraqutni related that these attributes came together in these two 
individuals. God knows best. 


27 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfiab, 3:1400. 

28 I have not succeeded in identifying: this Musawwar. 

29 Ma<n (d. 198/814) was one of the most prominent students of the imam Malik; Dhahabl, 
Siyar , 9:304—6. 

30 HarOn al-Hammal (171/788 or 172-243/858) was regarded as a reliable transmitter of hadith; 
Dhahabl, Siyar, 12:115-16. 

31 Irshad, 2:599-600. 

32 Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. Mihran al-Jammal al-Razl (d. 239/853) was considered one of the 
greatest hadith transmitters of Khurasan in his day; Dhahabl, Siyar, 11:143. 

33 Bukhari, al-Ta?rikh al-kabir , 3(2):404 — 5, no. 2793, s.n. ^sa b. Maysara al-Ghifarl; 405, no. 
2794, s.n. ^sa b. Abl ^sa (see also note 3 on that page regarding <Isa b. Maysara b. Hayyan); 
Ibn Abi Hatim, 3(1):290, no. 1606, s.n. <Isa b. Maysara al-Ghifari. 

34 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 4(1):260, no. 1097, s.n. Muslim al-Khayyat al-Makki; 272, 
no. 1152, s.n. Muslim b. Abl Muslim al-Khayyat al-Makki; Ibn Abi Hatim,>rA, 4(1): 196, 
no. 857, s.n. Muslim b. Abi Muslim al-Khayyat al-Makki. 
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Subcategory 2 

The accurate pronunciation of homographs in the two Sahihs or in those two 
books and Malik’s Muwafta? in particular. For instance, 

Bashshar the father of Bunder, Muhammad b. Bashshar. The rest of those in 
the two books are “ Yasdr .” Abu c Ali al-Ghassanl said this in his book. Sayyar 
b. Salama 35 and Sayyar b. Abi Sayyar Wardan 56 appear in both of the Sahths . 
However, “Sayyar” is not in this exact shape, although it is similar. 37 God knows 
best. 

Everything in the two Sahths and the Muwatta? with the form of “Bishr ” is 
pronounced “Bishr,” with four exceptions and they are “ Busr ” They are the 
Companion c Abd Allah b. Busr al-Mazini, Busr b. Sa c id, 38 Busr b. TJbayd Allah 
al-Hadraml and Busr b. Mihjan al-Dlli. 39 For Ibn Mihjan, “Bishr” is also given. 
Ahmad b. Salih al-Misrl related the pronunciation “Bishr” from a number of Ibn 
Mihjan’s children and members of his tribe. Malik and the majority of the 
experts gave the first version of the name [that is, “Busr”]. God knows best. 

Everything in these books with the form of “ Bashir ” is “Bashir” with four 
exceptions. Two of them are “ Bushayr ” and they are Bushayr b. Ka^ aMAdawI 40 
and Bushayr b. Yasar. 41 The third is Yusayr b. c Amr, 42 who is also called “Usayr ” 
The fourth is Qatan b. N usayr* 7, God knows best. 

Everything in these books with the form “ Yazid P’ is “Yazid,” with three 
exceptions: 

1. Burayd b. c Abd Allah b. Abi Burda. 44 

2. Muhammad b. c Ar c ara b. al-Birind : 4a In Kitdb < Umdat al-muha ddit h in 46 
( The Hadith Transmitters Guide) and elsewhere it is given as “Barand.” 


35 Bukhari, al-Ta^rikh al-kabir , 2(2): 1 60; Ibn Abi Hatim ,Jarh, 2(1):254. 

36 Sayyar b. Wardan (d. 122/740) was famed for his piety; DhahabI, Siyar , 5:391-2. 

37 That is, the consonantal outline of “Sayyar” differs slightly from that of “Bashshar” and 
“Yasar.” 

38 The ascetic Busr b. Sa c ld died in the year 100/719; Dhahabl, Siyar, 4:594-5. 

39 Bukhari, al-Ta^rikh al-kabir , 1(2): 124; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 1 ( l):423— 4. 

40 Dhahabl, Siyar, 4:351, no. 131. 

41 Dhahabl, Siyar , 4:591-2. 

42 The Follower Yusayr died around the year 85/704. Shu^a was the one who called him 
“Usayr”; Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 4(2):422; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 4(2):308. 

43 Aba <Abbad Qatan b. Nusayr al-Ghubari al-Basri was known as “al-Dhari 0 ’ (the wine skin); 
Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 3(2):138. 

44 Burayd (d. ca. 140/757) was a controversial transmitter of hadith; Dhahabl, Siyar , 6:251-2. 

45 Bukhari, al-Ta'rtkh al-kabir , 1(1):203; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarti, 4(1): 50-1. 

46 The anthropomorphist Hanbalite Abu Muhammad c Abd al-Ghani b. c Abd al-Wahid al-Maqdisl 
(541/1146-600/1203) was the author of this work; Hajjl Khalifa, Kaskf, 2:col. 1 171. 
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The first pronunciation is more common and Ibn Makula mentioned 
nothing else. 

3. c All b. Hashim b. al-Barid . 47 God knows best. 

Everything appearing in the books with the form of “al-Bara?” is “Bara 3 ,” except 
Abu Ma c shar al-Barra? Ag and Abu ’l- c Aliya alrBarra 3 . 49 A “ bdrra is someone who 
fashions (yabri ) lutes. God knows best. 

In the two Sahih s and Muwatta\ there is no “ Jariya except Jariya b. Qudama 50 
and Yazid b. Jariya. 51 The others are “ Haritha God knows best. 

In these books there is no “ Hariz except Harlz b. TJthmdn al-Rahabl 
al-Himsf 2 and the judge Abu Harlz c Abd Allah b. al-Husayn, 53 the transmitter 
from c Ikrima and others. The others are “Jarir” Often they are confused with 
“ Hudayr and in these books the Hudayrs are the father of c Imran b. Hudayr 54 
and the father of Zayd b. Hudayr 55 and Ziyad b. Hudayr. 56 God knows best. 

In these books there is no “ Hirash except the father of Rib c I b. Hirash. 57 The 
rest of those whose name takes this form are “K hirash” God knows best. 

In these books there is no “Hasln ” except Abu Hasln c Uthman b. c Asim 
al-Asadi. 58 The rest are “ Hiisayn AH of these are “Husayn,” except Abu Sasan 
Hadayn b. al-Mundhir. God knows best. 

Everything in these books with the form of “ Hazim ” and “Abu Hazim” is 
pronounced “Hazim,” except Abu Mu^wiya Muhammad b. Khazitn al-Darir. 
God knows best. 


47 The Shiite transmitter c All b. Hashim died around 180/796; Dhahabi, Sty at, 8:342-5, 

48 Bukhari, al-TiPrikh al-kabir , 4(2):385; Ibn Abi Hatim ,Jarh, 4(2):234 — 5. 

49 Bukhari, al-Ta>rikh al-kabir, 2(l):365-6, s.n. Ziyad; id., Kuna , 89; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh y 
1 (2):365 — 6, s.n. Ziyad. 

50 Bukhari, al-Ta?rtkh al-kabir, 1(2):237; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 1(1):520. 

51 Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 4(2):255, no. 1071; 2(1):558, no. 2526, s.n. Zayd b. Jariya. 

52 Although Harlz (80/699-163/780) was rated a reliable transmitter of hadlth, there was a 
suspicion that he hated the caliph c All; DhahabI, Siyar , 7:79-81. 

53 Bukhari, al-Ta y rikk al-kabir , 3(1):72; Ibn Abi IJatim, jfarfi, 2(2):34-5. 

54 ^mrari b. Hudayr was a Basran transmitter of hadlth who died in 149/766; Dhahabi, Siyar , 
6:363-4. 

55 In the works I consulted, I could find no entry on Ziyad’s brother Zayd. 

56 Bukhari, al-Td'rikh al-kabir, 2(l):348-9; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 1(2):529. 

57 It is said that the Follower Rib c l b. Hirash never told a lie; Dhahabi, Siyar , 4:359-62. 

58 Abo Hasln (d. ca. 128/746) was a highly regarded Kofan transmitter of hadlth; Dhahabi, 
Siyar, 5:412-17. 
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Those who appear in these books as “ Habban ” are Habban b. Munq^h 5 * - who 
was the father of Wasi c b. Habban , 60 the grandfather of Muhammad b. Yahya 
b. Habban 61 and the grandfather of Habban b. Wa$i c b. Habban 62 - and Habban 
b. Hilal , 63 who is referred to with and without his lineage and who was a 
transmitter from StuYba [b. al-Hajjaj], Wuhayb [b. Khalid], Hammam b. Yahya , 64 
Aban b. Yazld, Sulayman b. aWVIughira 65 and Abu ^wana . 66 Those in these 
books who are “ Hibban ” are IJibban b. c Atiya 67 and Hibban b. Musa ; 68 that is, 
the “Hibban” who is referred to without a lineage as transmitting from c Abd 
Allah - and “<Abd Allah” here is <Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak. The name of Ibn 
aPAriqa 69 is also “Hibban.” The rest are “ Hayyan God knows best. 

Those who appear in these books as “ Khubayb ” are Khubyab b. c Adl , 70 Khubayb 
b. c Abd al-Rahman b. Khubayb b. Yasaf 71 - and he is the “Khubayb” referred 
to without any lineage as a transmitter from Hafs b. c Asim 72 and from c Abd Allah 
b. Muhammad b. Ma c n 73 - and Abu Khubayb c Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr. The rest 
are “Habib” God knows best. 

In these books there is no “ Hukaym ” except Hukaym b. c Abd Allah 74 and Ruzayq 
b. Hukaym . 75 God knows best. 

Everything in these books written as “Rabah” is “Rabah,” except Ziyad b. 
Rtydh :b and he is Abu Qays, the transmitter from Abu Hurayra on the portents 
of the Day of Judgement and the dissolution of the unity of the Community. The 


59 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, 1st Fab, 1:318. 

60 Bukhari, al-Ta?rikh al-kabir , 4(2): 190; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh^ 4(2):48. 

61 Muhammad b. Yahya died in 121/739; Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:186-7. 

62 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(1): 112; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 2(2):296^7. 

63 Abu Habib Habban b. Hilal abBahili (ca. 130/748-216/831) was a respected Basran 
transmitter of hadith; Dhahabi, Siyar , 10:239—40. 

64 Aba Bakr (or Aba c Abd Allah) Hammam b. Yahya b. Dinar aMAwdhl (d. 164/781) was a 
controversial Basran transmitter of hadith; Dhahabi, Siyar, ,7:296-301. 

65 Sulayman b. al-Mughlra (d. 165/782) was also a prominent transmitter of hadith in al-Ba§ra; 
Dhahabi, Siyar , 7:415-19. 

66 AbO <Awana al-Waddah b. <Abd Allah (d. 176/792) also transmitted hadith in al-Basra; 
Dhahabi, Siyar , 8:217-22. 

67 I have not found an entry on this Hibban in the sources I consulted. 

68 Hibban b. Musa b. Hibban al-Dimashql died in 231/846; Dhahabi, Siyar , 11:11. 

69 I have not found any information about Ibn al- c Ariqa. 

70 Khubyab b. c Adi was a Companion; Dhahabi, Siyar , 1:246-9. 

71 Bukhari, al-Td>rikh al-kabir , 2(1):209; Ibn Abi Hatim Jarh, 1(2):387. 

72 Bukhari, al-TaMkh al-kabir , l(2):359-60; Ibn Abi fdatim,>r*, 1(2):184. 

73 Bukhari, al-Ta^rikh al-kabir , 3(1): 187; Ibn Abi Hatim, jfarh, 2(2): 155. 

74 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(1):94; Ibn Abi Hatim, jfarlt, l(2):286-7. 

75 Bukhari, al-Ta>rikh al-kabir , 2(1):3 18-19; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 1(2):504. 

76 Bukhari, aI-Ta?rikh al-kabir , 2(1):351, s.n. Ziyad b. Rabah; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 1(2):531. 
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majority of scholars pronounce it “Riyah,” although Bukhari did give it both 
ways, “Rabah” and “Riyah.” God knows best. 

“ Zubayd 99 and u Zuyayd ” do not appear in the two Sakihs , with the exception of 
Zubayd b. al-Harith al-Yaml . 77 In the Mnwafta \ there is only Zuyayd and he is 
Zuyayd b. al-$alt . 78 God knows best. 

There is a singl t “Salim” in these books and he is Salim b. Hayyan . 79 The rest 
are “ Sulaym God knows best. 

In these books are Salm b. Zarir , 80 Salm b. Qutayba , 81 Salm b. Abi TDhayyal 82 
and Salm b. <Abd al-Rahman . 83 The rest are “Salim” God knows best. 

In these books are Stirayj b, Yunus , 84 Surayj b. al-Nu c man 85 arid Ahmad b. Abi 
Surayj . 86 The rest are “ Shurayh ” in these books. God knows best. 

In these books are Salman al-Farisi, Salman b. c Amir , 87 Salman al-Agharr 88 and 
c Abd al-Rahman b. Salman . 89 The rest are “Sulayman” Aba Hazim al-Ashja'i 90 

- the transmitter from Abu Hurayra - and Abu Raja )91 - the client of Abu Qilaba 

- both bore the name “Salman,” but are referred to by their paidonymic. God 
knows best. 

In these books “ Salima ” is c Amr b. Salima al-Jarmi , 92 the prayer leader of his 
people. The BanQ Salima were a tribe of the Ansarites. The rest are “ Salatna 


77 Zubayd (d. 122/740) was famous for his asceticism; Dhahabi, Siyar , 5:296-8. 

78 Bukhari, al-Ta>rikh al-kabir , 2( L):447— 8; Ibn Abi Hatim, 7<zM, 1(2):622. 

79 Bukhari, al-Tahikh al-kabir , 2(2):2I3; Ibn Abi Hatim ,Jarh, 2(1):314. 

80 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(2):158; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jfarh, 2(1):264. 

* 81 The hadith transmitter Abu Qutayba Salm b. Qutayba al-Khurasanl died in 200/816; Dhahabi, 
Siyar , 9:308-9. 

82 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(2):159; Ibn Abi Hatim Jarh, 2(l):265-6. 

83 Bukhari, al-Ta y rikh al-kabir , 2(2): 156, no. 2310; Ibn Abi Hatim >jfarh y 2(l):263^k 

84 Abu ’1-Harith Surayj b. Yonus al-Marwazi died in 235/849; Dhahabi, Siyar y 11:146-7. 

85 Abu THusayn (or Abu ’1-FIasan) Surayj b. al-Nu^man b. MarwSn al-Baghdadi died in 217/833; 
Dhahabi, Siyar , 10:219-20. 

86 Abu Ja c far Ahmad b. Abi Surayj TJmar al-Rlzl died around the year 240/854 at over 80 years 
of age; Dhahabi, Siyar , 11:552. 

87 Bukhari, al-Ta'nkh al-kabir , 2(2): 136; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 2(1):297. 

88 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 2(2):137; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jfarh, 2(1):297. 

89 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 3(1):294; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 2(2):241-2. 

90 Abu Hazim al-Ashja* *! (d. ca. 100/719) was a prolific transmitter from Abu Hurayra; Dhahabi, 

Siyar, 5:7-8. 

91 Bukhari, al-Ta>rikk al-kabir , 2(2):139; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 2(1):299. 

92 The Companion AbO'Burayd (or Abu Yazid) c Amr b. Salima al-Jarmi settled in al-Basra 
where he died in 85/704; Dhahabi, Siyar , 3:523-4, 
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However, “ c Abd al-Khaliq b. Salama ” 93 in the book of Muslim is given there as 
both “Salima” and “Salama.” God knows best. 

These books include Sinan b. Abi Sinan al-Du 5 ali, Sinan b. Salama , 94 Abu 
Rabi^ Sinan , 95 Ahmad b. Sinan, Umm Sinan 96 and Abu Sinan Dirar b. Murra 
aLShaybanl . 97 The others are “Shay ban” God knows best. 

There is no “ c Abida ” in these three books, except c Ablda al-Salmani, c Ablda b. 
Humayd , 98 c Abida b. Sufyan" and c Amir b. c Abida al-Bahill . 100 Everyone else is 
uc Ubayda God knows best. 

“ ^UbayU f” is pronounced “ c Ubayd” wherever it occurs in these books. 

Likewise, “ c Ubada ” is pronounced “TJbada” wherever it occurs, except in the 
case of Muhammad b. c Abada al-Wasiti , 101 one of the teachers of Bukhari. God 
knows best. 

w c Abda ” is pronounced a< Abda” wherever it occurs in these books, except in the 
case of ‘Amir b. c Abada 102 - who is mentioned in the introduction to Muslim’s 
book - and Bajala b. ‘Abada . 103 However, there is disagreement regarding them. 
Some also give them as “ c Abda.” Some of the transmitters of Muslim’s book 
have “‘Amir b. *Abd” and that is incorrect. God knows best. 

In these books “ c Abbad is pronounced “‘Abbad,” except in the case of Qays b. 
c Ubad . God knows best. 

There is no UqayF ’ in these books, except ‘Uqayl b. Khalid , 104 Yahya b. 
‘Uqayl , 105 and Banu ‘Uqayl for the tribe. The rest are u< Aqil God knows best. 


93 Bukhari, al-Ta y rikh al-kabir , 3(2):125; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jar/i, 3(l)’36-7. 

94 Bukhari, al-Ta?rikh al-kabir , 2(2): 162; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 2(1):250. 

95 Bukhari, aI-Ta y rikh al-kabir, 2(2): 164; Ibn Abi Hatim y Jarh, 2(1):25 1—2. 

96 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 4:1941. 

97 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 2(2):339; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 2(1):465. 

98 Aba c Abd al-Rahman ( Abi da b. Humayd b. Suhayb al-Kufi (107/725-190/806) was a highly 
regarded transmitter of hadith; Dhahabi, Siyar , 8:508-10. 

99 Bukhari, al-Tayrikh al-kabir, 3(2):82; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 3(1):91. 

100 Bukhari, al-Ta y rikk al-kabir , 3(2):455; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 3(I):327. 

101 Dhahabi, al-K&shif ft mafrifat man lahu riwaya Ji ' l-kutub al-sitta , 3 vols (Cairo, 1392/1972), 
3:57-8. 

102 Bukhari, al-Tayrikh al-kabir, 3(2):452, no. 2963; id.. Kuna , 86,- s.n. Abo Iyas al-Bajall; Ibn Abl 
Hatim, Jarh, 3(1): 327. 

103 Bukhari, al-Ta^rikh al-kabir, 1(2): 146, s.n. Bajala b. < Abd ; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 1(1):437, s.n. 
Bajala b. *Abd. 

104 The respected transmitter Abu Khalid TJqayl b. Khalid al-Ayll died in al-Fustat in Egypt 
around the year 144/761; Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:301-3. 

105 Bukhari, al-Tayrikh al-kabir , 4(2):292; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jark y 4(2): 176. 
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There is no “ Wafid !” at all in these books. Every instance in them is “ Waqid 
God knows best, 

Gentilics 

The expert al-Qadl c Iyad said that these books do not contain an “ Ubulli ” and 
everything with this form is to be pronounced “ Ay It In fact, Muslim related 
many hadith from Shayban b. Farrukh ' 06 and he is “Ubulli.” However, as he 
nowhere in Muslim’s work appears with the gentilic, c Iyad cannot be faulted. 
God knows best. 

In the two Sahihs we do not know of an “ al-Bazzar ” except Khalaf b. Hisham 
al-Bazzar 107 and aUHasan b. al-Sabbah al-Bazzar . 108 Muhammad b. al-Sabbah 
aI-Bazzaz m and everyone else in the two books are “al-Bazzaz.” God knows best. 

There are only three people with the gentilic “ Nasrt ” in the two Sahihs and the 
Murratta \ They are Malik b. Aws b. al-Hadathan al-Nasri , 110 <Abd al-Wahid b. 
c Abd Allah al-Nasrl * * 111 and Salim, the client of the Nasrls. The rest of the names 
in those books with this form are “ Basri God knows best. 

In these books there is only a single “ Tawwazi ” and he is Aba Ya c la Muhammad 
b. al-Salt al-TawwazI , 112 who appears in the book of Bukhari in the chapter 
on apostacy. Everyone else is “ Thawri including Abu Ya c la Mundhir b. Ya c la 
al-Thawri , 113 whose hadith both Bukhari and Muslim included. God knows best. 

Sa c ld al-Jurayri™ ^bbas al-Jurayri 115 and the Jurayrl who is not further named 
but who transmitted from Abu Nadra 116 are the only ones having this gentilic in 


106 Abo Muhammad Shayban b. Abl Shayba Farrtikh (140/757-236/851) was one of the most 
elevated transmitters of his day; Dhahabi, Siyar , 11:101-2. 

107 Khalaf b. Hisham (150/767-229/844) was an expert in the Qui°an; Dhahabi, Siyar , 10:576-80. 

108 Bukhari says that al-Hasan b. al-Sabbah died in 249/863; Bukhari, al-TaMkh al-kabir , 1(2):295; 
Ibn Abi Hatim, JkrA, 1(2): 19. 

109 Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. al-$abbah al-Dalabl (151/768-227/841) is best known for the 
Sunan he composed; Dhahabi, Siyar, 10:670-72. 

110 Malik b. Aws was born before the advent of Islam and died in the year 92/711; Dhahabi, 
Siyar , 4:171-2. 

111 Bukhari, al-Tahikh al-kabtr, 3(2):55; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 3(1):22. 

112 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 1 ( 1 ): 1 1 8; Ibn Abi Idatim ,jfarh, 3(2):289. 

1 13 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 4(1):357; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 4(1):242. 

1 14 Ahmad b. Hanbal described Aba Mas c ud Sa<ld b. Iyas al-Jurayri (d. 144/761) as “ the hadith 
transmitter of al-Basra;” Dhahabi, Siyar, 6:153-6. 

115 Aba Muhammad ( Abbas b. Farrukh al-Jurayri al-Basri; Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 4(1):4; 
Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 3(1):211~12, 

116 Dhahabi claimed that Sa c id al-Jurayri transmitted hadith from Aba Nadra al-Mundhir b. 
Malik al-<Abdl (d. 108/726 or 107); Siyar, 4:529-32. 
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these books. These works also contain a “Hariri” namely Yahya b. Bishr , 117 the 
teacher of Bukhari and Muslim. God knows best. They also contain a “Jariri” 
namely Yahya b. Ayyub al-Jarlrl 118 in the book of Bukhari, one of the descendants 
of Jarir b. <Abd Allah [al-Bajall]. 

“Jari” in these books is a single individual and he is the Sa c d 119 whose gentilic 
refers to al-Jar, a seaport on the coast of Medina, by Judda [that is, modern-day 
Jidda]. God knows best. Everyone else is “ Harithi God knows best. 

“Hizami” is pronounced “Hizaml” wherever it occurs. God knows best. 

“ Salami when it is applied to an Ansarite, is “Salami,” a gentilic referring to 
the Band Salima. Jabir b. c Abd Allah and Abu Qatada are representatives of 
them. The experts in the Arabic language pronounce the gentilic form “Salami,” 
like “Namari,” “Sadafl” and similar ones. Most of the scholars of hadith 
pronounce it “Saliml” - in accordance with the original name [that is, Salima] 
- and that is a solecism. God knows best. 

“Hamadhani” does not occur in the two Sakihs and the Muwatta \ Everything in 
them with this shape is “ Hamdani Abu Nasr b. Makula has said, “Hamdani: 
Among the ancients ‘Hamdani’ predominated and among the moderns 
‘Hamadhani’ is more common.” He is right. God knows best. 

This is merely an outline. If a student were to travel to study this material, 
it would be a worthwhile journey, God - He is exalted - willing. It is the duty 
of the hadlthologist to commit these homographs to the inmost part of his 
being. Regarding some of them there is a threat of undoing some of the 
previously mentioned unique names. I relied on the book of al-Qadl c Iyad 120 for 
some of them. I seek refuge in God for this and for all of my affairs. He - be He 
praised - knows best. 


117 Abu Zakarlya 5 Yahya b. Bishr al-Harlrl was a merchant who died in al-Kafa in 229/844 (or 
227); Dhahabi, Siyar , 10:647-8. 

118 Yahya b. Ayyub al-Jarlrl died around the year 160/777; Dhahabi, Siyar , 8:10. 

119 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(2):66; Ibn Abl Hatim ,Jarh, 2(1):96. 

120 This would seem to be a reference to Mashariq al-anwar . 


Category 54 

Homonymic Names, Gentilics, and So Forth 

(Ma c rifat al-muttafiq wa-’l-muftariq min al-asmZ* 
wa-’l-ans3b wa-nahwihS) 


This Category concerns the names and gentilics which are pronounced and 
written the same. This is in contrast to the previous Category, in which the 
names and gentilics had the same written form but differed in pronunciation. In 
the study of theoretical law, this phenomenon comes under the rubric of what 
is called “shared” ( mushtarak ). More than one of the greats has erred because of 
it and “sharing” remains a breeding ground of mistakes in every discipline. 
AI-Khatlb has a book on it, Kitab al-Muttafiq wa-Kmuftariq (Homonyms), which, 
despite its ample size, does not exhaustively treat the subcategories which I will 
mention, God - He is exalted - willing. 

1. Different people who share the same name and whose fathers share the same 
name: an example of this is “al-Khalll b. Ahmad.” There are six of them and 
al-Khatib missed the last four. 

The first of them was the Basran grammarian and inventor of prosody. 

He transmitted hadith from c Asim ai-Ahwal and others. Abu ’MAbbas 
al-Mubarrad said, “If someone searched, he would not find anyone 
after our Prophet (Peace be upon him) whose name was ‘Ahmad’ 
before the father of al-Khalll b. Ahmad.” The historian Abu Bakr [b. 

Abl Khaythama] stated that he still heard the genealogists and secular 
historians saying that they do not know of anyone earlier. “Abu ’I-Safar 
Sa c id b. Ahmad” was cited against al-Mubarrad - on the basis of the 
statement of Yahya b. Ma<In regarding the name of his father - and he 
was earlier. Al-Mubarrad responded that most scholars say that he was 
“Sa c id b. Yuhmid f.” God knows best. 

The second was Abu Bishr al-Muzanl, 1 also a Basran. He transmitted 
hadith from al-Mustanir b. Akhdar 2 from Mu<awiya b. Qurra. Al- c Abbas 
[b. c Abd aI- ( Azlm] al- c Anbar! and a number of others related from him. 

The third was an Isfahani 3 who related hadith from Rawh b. TJbada. 4 


1 Bukhari, al-Ta'rxkh al-kabir , 2(1):200; Ibn Abl Hatim ,Jarh, 1(2):380, no. 1735. 

2 Although both Bukhari and Ibn Abl Hatim mentioned this individual in their entry on this 
al-Khalll b. Ahmad, they do not seem to have provided an entry for him. 

3 This would appear to be the Abu VAbbas al-Khalil b. tyuhammad al- c Ijli who transmitted 
hadith from Rawh b. c Ub3da; Abu Nu c aym al-Isbah3nl, Kitab Dhikr akhbar Isbahan , 1:307-8. 

4 AbO Muhammad Rawh b. c Ub3da al-Qays! al-Basrl (d. 205/820) knew an enormous number 
of hadith and wrote several works on religious subjects; Sezgin, GAS , 1:39-40. 
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The fourth was Abu Sa c id al-SijzI, 5 the famous Hanafite judge and 
legal scholar in Khurasan. He transmitted hadith from [Abu Bakr] 
b. Khuzayma, Ibn Sa<id, 6 [Abu TQasim c Abd Allah b. Muhammad] 
al-Baghawi and other expert transmitters of hadith. 

The fifth was the judge Abu Sa c ld al-Bust! al-Muhallabi. 7 He was an 
excellent man who related hadith from the aforementioned al-Khalll 
al-SijzI. He transmitted Ibn Abl Khaythama’s Ta?rikh (History) from 
Ahmad b. al-Muzaffar al-Bakrl 8 as well as hadith from other scholars. 

The expert Bayhaqi related hadith from him. 

The sixth was also an Abu ’1-Sa c ld al-Busti but he was U al-Shafi c i.” 9 He 
was an excellent man and active in several disciplines. He traveled 
to Andalusia and transmitted hadith. He was born in 360 [971 AD]. 

He related from Abu Hamid al-Isfaraylni 10 and others. Abu ’l- c Abbas 
al-TJdhri * 11 and others transmitted hadith from him. God knows best. 

2. Different people who share the same name, whose fathers share the same' 
name and whose grandfathers or even earlier ancestors share the same name: one 
example of this is “Ahmad b. Ja c far b. Hamdan.” There were four of them, all 
living in the same era. 12 

One of them was Abu Bakr al-QatI c i al-Baghdadl, n the transmitter from 
c Abd All&h b. Ahmad b. Hanbal. 

The second was Abfl Bakr al-Saqatl al-Basri, 14 who also relates hadith 
from an “<Abd Allah b. Ahmad,” but in this case he is c Abd Allah b. 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-DawTaqi. ,s 


T 5 This al-Khalil b. Ahmad was born in 289/902 and died in Farghana in 378/988. He served 
as judge in Samarqand and was one of the most prominent Hanafite figures of his day; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 16:437-9. 

6 Abu Muhammad Yahya b. Muhammad b. S^id al-Baghdadl (228/842-318/930) w T as one of 
the great hadith experts in Baghdad; Sezgin, GAS, 1:176. 

7 I could not find this al-Khalil b. Ahmad in the sources I consulted. 

8 I have been unable to locate any information about this individual. 

9 I have found no information about this figure. 

10 Aba Hamid Ahmad b. Abl Tahir Muhammad al-Isfaraylnl (344/955^406/ 1016) was the head 
of the ShafFites in Baghdad; Dhahabl, Siyar, 17:193-7. 

11 Abu M- c Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Umar b. Anas al-TJdhrl (393/1003—478/1085) was an Andalusian 
scholar who spent eight years in Mecca; Dhahabf Siyar , 18:567-8. 

12 Contemporaries sharing the same name were accorded special attention because they could 
not be distinguished by their relative place in isnads. 

13 Ahmad b. Malik al-Qatrt (d. 368/979) w'as best known for transmitting Ahmad b. flanbal’s 
Musnad from his son c Abd Allah; Sezgin, GAS , 1:200. 

14 I could not find this Ahmad b. Malik in the sources I consulted. 

15 The hadith transmitter Ibn al-Daw raqi died in 276/889; Dhahabl, Siyar, 13:153-4. 
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The third was a Dlnawari 1 * who related hadlth from c Abd Allah b. 
Muhammad b. Sinan 17 from Muhammad b. Kathlr, the student of Sufyan 
al-Thawrl. 

The fourth was a Tarsusi 18 who related the Ta y rfkh ( History ) of 
Muhammad b. [b.] al-Tabba cl9 from c Abd Allah b. Jabir al-TarsusI. 20 

Another example of this is “Muhammad b. Ya c qub b. Yusuf al-Nls5burI.” There 
were two of them, both in the same era. Abu <Abd Allah al-Hakim and others 
relate hadlth from both of them. One of them was known as Abu ’1-fAbMs 
al-Asamm 21 and the other was Abu c Abd Allah b. al-Akhram al-Shaybanl, and he 
- not the first - is known as “al-Hafiz.” God knows best. 

3. Instances of different people sharing both the same paidonymic and gentilic: 
an example of this is “Abu c Imran al-Jawnl.” There were two. One of them was 
the Follower c Abd al-Malik b. Habib 22 and the name of the second was Musa 
b. Sahl, 23 a Basran who lived in Baghdad and related hadlth from Hisham b. 
<Ammar and others. Da c laj b. Ahmad 24 and others transmitted from him. 

“Abu Bakr b. c Ayyash” is a similar case. There were three of them. 

The first is the Qur’an reciter and transmitter of hadlth. The difference 
of opinion regarding his name (ism) has already been mentioned. 25 

The second is Abu Bakr b. c Ayyash al-Himsi, from whom JaTar b. c Abd 
al-Wahid al-Hashimi 26 transmitted hadlth. He is “unknown” and Ja c far 
was not reliable. 

The third is Abu Bakr b. c Ayy&sh al-Sulami al-Bajadda’i, 27 the author 
of Kitab Gharib al-hadith ( Rare Words in the Hadith). His name is 


16 I have not located this person. 

17 I have not located c Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Sin&n in any of the sources I consulted. 

18 1 have no information on this individual. 

19 Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. al-Tabba < al-Baghdadl (d. 224/839), the brother of Ishaq, is 
said to have known around forty thousand hadlth; Dhahabl, Siyar , 10:386-9. 

20 I have not located any information on this person. 

21 As a boy, Abu ’l^Abbas al-Asamm (247/861-346/957) traveled extensively with his father to 
study hadlth and eventually became one of the foremost experts of his era; Sezgin, GAS, 1: 186. 

22 The hadlth of this Abu 'Imran al-Jaw nl (d. ( 123/741 or 128) are found in most of the major 
collections; Dhahabl, Siyar , 5:255-6. 

23 Musa b. Sahl died in 307/919 at an advanced age; Dhahabl, Siyar , 14:261. 

24 Abu Muhammad Da'laj b. Ahmad al-SijistSnl (ca. 259/873-35 1/962) was a wealthy merchant 
who gained an impressive reputation in the field of hadith; Sezgin, GAS , 1:188. 

25 See above, p. 253. 

26 Ibn Abl HStim ,jfarh, l(l):483-4. 

27 AbQ Bakr al-Husayn b. 'Ayyash al-Sulami al-Bajadda^ (d. 204/820) was a poorly known 
transmitter of hadith; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib , 12 vols (Hyderabad, 1325-7), 2:362-3. 
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Husayn b. c Ayyash and he died in 204 [820 ad] in Bajadda [a village near 
Baghdad], c All b. Jamil al-Raqqi 28 and others related hadith from him. 

God knows best. 

4. The reverse of the previous type: an example of this is “Salih b. Abl Salih.” 
There were four of them. 

One 29 of them was the client of al-Taw’ama bint Umayya b. Khalaf. 30 

The second was the son of Abu Salih Dhakwan al-Samman [al-Zayyat], 
the transmitter from Abu Hurayra. 

The third was Salih b. Abl Salih al-SadusI. 31 He related hadith from c All 
and c A’isha and Khallad b. c Umar 32 transmitted from him. 

The fourth was Salih b. Abl Salih/ 3 the client of ( Amr b. Hurayth. 34 He 
related hadith from Abu Hurayra and [the Qur’an reciter and transmitter 
of hadith] Abu Bakr b. <Ayyash transmitted from him. God knows best. 

5. Different people who share their name, the name of their father and their 
gentilic: an example of this is “Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Ansari.” There were 
two in nearly the same generation. One of them was the famous AnsSrite, the 
judge Abu c Abd Allah, from whom Bukhari and many others related hadith. The 
paidonymic of the second 35 was Abu Salama and he was weak in hadith. God 
knows best. 

6. Cases of “sharing” in regard to the name or the paidonymic alone, which 
are nevertheless equivocal because these individuals are not referred to by any 
other part of their name: an example of this is what we heard from the expert 
and judge Ibn Khallad: “When c Arim [that is, Abu ’1-Nu c man Muhammad 

*b. al-Fadl al-Sadusi] and Sulayman b. Harb 36 say, ‘Hammad transmitted to 
us/ it is Hammad b. Zayd. When [Musa b. Ismail] al-Tabudhakl and al-Hajjaj 


28 This is another name I was unable to identify. 

29 The ism of his father was Nabhan; Bukhari, al-Ttfrikh al-kabir , 2(2):291— 2; Ibn Abi Hatim, 
Jarh, 2(1):416— 18. 

30 She seems to have been known only for her relationship to Salih. 

31 Bukhari, al-TcPrikh al-kabir , 2(2):283, no. 2824; Ibn Abl Hatim ^ark, 2(1):406. 

32 I have not found this person in the works I consulted. 

33 The ism of his father is given as Mihran; Bukhari, al-Td*rikh al-kabir , 2(2):283, no. 2823; Ibn 
Abl Hatim Jarh, 2(1):413, no. 1814. 

34 The Companion Abu Sa ( id ( Amr b. Hurayth died in aMCufa in 85; Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfdb^ 
3:1172. 

35 Ibn Hibban, Majruh'tn > 2:266-7. 

36 For about five years, Abo Ayyub Sulayman b. Harb al-Washihl (140/757-224/839) served as 
a judge in Mecca; Dhahabi, Siyar , 10:330-4. 
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b. Minhal” say, ‘Hammad informed us,’ it is Hammad b. Salama. When 'Affan 
says, ‘Hammad informed us,’ it can be either of them.” 38 Then I found the report 
from Muhammad b. Yahya al-Dhuhli 39 in which 'Affan [b. Muslim] said, “When 
I say to you, ‘Hammad informed us,’ and I do not give the name of his father, it 
is Ibn Salama.” With the exception of the remarks on Tabudhakl, Muhammad 
b. Yahya said what Ibn Khallad said. 

Similar to that is what we heard regarding Salama b. Sulayman 411 to the effect 
that he transmitted hadith one day and said, “ c Abd Allah told us.” He was asked, 
“The son of whom?” He said, “God be praised! Will you not be satisfied until I 
say for every hadith, ‘Abu c Abd al-Rahman c Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak al-Hanzali, 
who lived in Sikkat Sughd, informed us’?” Then Salama said, “When ‘'Abd Allah’ 
is mentioned in Mecca, it is Ibn al-Zubayr. When ‘'Abd Allah’ is mentioned in 
Medina, it is Ibn TJmar. When ‘'Abd Allah’ is mentioned in al-Kufa, it is Ibn 
Mas'ud. When l< Abd Allah’ is mentioned in al-Basra, it is Ibn 'Abbas. When 
‘'Abd Allah’ is mentioned in Khurasan, it is Ibn al-Mubarak.” The expert Abu 
Ya^la al-Khalill al-Qazwini said, “When an Egyptian says, ‘from 'Abd Allah,’ 
without naming the man’s father, it is Ibn 'Amr; that is, ['Amr] b. al-'As. When 
a Meccan says, ‘from 'Abd Allah,’ without naming the father, it is Ibn 'Abbas.” 

Another case is “Abu ’l-Hamza” from Ibn 'Abbas, when the paidonymic is 
given without further specification. One expert said that Shu'ba related from 
seven “Abu Hamzas” from Ibn 'Abbas. All of them are “Abu Hamza” except one 
and he is Abu Jamra Nasr b. 'Imran al-Duba'i. 41 They can be distinguished when 
Shu'ba says just, “from Abo Hamza [that is, Jamra] from Ibn 'Abbas.” Then it 
is from Nasr b. 'Imran. When he relates from the other “Aba Hamzas,” he 
mentions their names and lineages. 42 God knows best. 

7. Homonyms in regard to the gentilic alone: one example of this is “Amuli.” 
It may be the gentilic referring to the city of Amul in Tabarastan. Abu Sa'd 
al-Sam c anl said, “Most of the scholars of Tabarastan are from Amul.” 43 Or it may 
be the gentilic referring to Amul by the river Jayhun. The gentilic of 'Abd Allah 
b. Hammad al-Amull 44 refers to this Amul. Bukhari related hadith from him 


37 Abo Muhammad al-Hajjaj b. MinhJl al-Anmati was a Basran hadith transmitter who died in 
either 216/831 or 217; Dhahabl, .Sow, 10:352-4. 

38 Muhaddith al-flsil , 284. 

39 Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad b. Yahya al-Dhuhli al-Nlsaban (ca. 170/787-258/872) was 
called “the leader of the hadith scholars of Khurasan;” Dhahabl, Siyar , 12:273—85. 

40 Very little seems to have been known about Salama b. Sulayman (d. ca. 200/816); Dhahabl, 
Siyar, 9:433. 

41 Abo Jamra was a Basran hadith transmitter who died around 127/745; Dhahabl, Siyar, 5:243-4. 

42 The consonantal skeletons of “Abu Hamza” and “Abd Jamra” are identical; thus, when the 
student encountered these paidonytnics in a written text, he could not distinguish them. Of 
course, when Shu'ba originally recited the hadith, he pronounced them differently. 

43 Ansab, 1:67. 

44 'Abd Allah b. Hammad died in either 273/886 or 269; Dhahabi, Siyar , 12:611. 
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in his Sahth . The North Africans Abu c All al-Ghassani and later al-Qadl c Iyad 
are incorrect in saying that his paidonymic refers to Amul in Tabarastan. God 
knows best. 

Another instance of that is “Hanafl.” This may be the gentilic referring to 
the tribe of the Banu Hanifa. Or it may be the gentilic referring to the legal 
school of Abu Hanifa. The bearers of both of these gentilics are numerous 
and well known. Muhammad b. Tahir al-Maqdis! [that is, Ibn al-Qaysarani], 
many scholars of hadith and others used to make a distinction between the 
two meanings of the gentilic, saying in reference to the legal school, “HamfL” I 
have only come across one grammarian, the authority Abu Bakr b. al-Anbarl , 45 
who endorsed that. He did so in his book al-KdfL Muhammad b. Tahir [that is, 
Ibn al-Qaysaran!) has a book entitled Kitab al-Ansdb al-muttafiqa 46 (Homonymic 
Gentilics ) on this type of homonym. 

Beyond these types there are others which we need not mention. Homonyms 
do not exist without something to clarify them. The intended individual is 
sometimes uncovered by the examination of his transmissions. Often he is 
distinguished in some of them. Sometimes his identity is uncovered by examination 
of the condition of his student and his teacher. Occasionally scholars venture an 
opinion in that regard on the basis of a shaky guess. 

One day al-Qasim al-Mutarriz 47 transmitted a hadith from Abu 
Hammam 48 - or someone else - from al-Walid b. Muslim from Sufyan. 
The expert Abu Talib b. Nasr asked him, “Who is this ‘Sufyan’?” He 
said, “This is Sufyan al-Thawri.” Abu Talib said to him, “On the 
contrary, he is Sufyan b. TJyayna.” Al-Mutarriz asked him, “On what 
basis do you say that?” He said, “Because al-Walid related only a few 
w r ell-documented hadith from Thawrl while he was ‘fulP of Ibn c Uyayna.” 
God knows best. 


45 Aba Bakr Muhammad b. al-Q&im al-Anbarl (271/885-327/939) was a renowned grammarian 
who lived in Baghdad; Sezgin, GAS , 8:151-4; 9: 144— 7. 

46 Kitab al-Ansdb al-muttafiqa fit H-khatf al-mutamdthila fit 1-naqt wa-l-dabt, ed. Kamal Yusuf 
al-Hut (Beirut, 1411/1991), 57. 

47 Abu Bakr al-Qasim b. Zakariya* al-Baghdadi al-Mutarriz (ca. 220/835-305/917) composed 
several works on hadith; Sezgin, GAS , 1:170. 

48 The transmitter Aba Hammam al-Walid b. Abl Badr Shuja < (d. 243/857) is said to have 
collected a hundred thousand hadith from reliable transmitters; DhahabI, Siyar, 12:23^4. 


Category 55 

A Category Composed of the Two Previous Categories 

(Naw* yatarakkabu min al-naw^ayn alladhayni qablahQ) 


This Category consists of the instances in which the homonymy mentioned in 
the Category which we just finished occurs in the names of two individuals or 
the paidonymics which they are known by and the homography discussed in the 
Category before that occurs in their lineages or gentilics; or it consists of the 
reverse, with their names being homographic while their gentilics or their lineages, 
either in terms of names or paidonymics, are homonymic. In this regard, words 
which are similar and resemble one another are counted as homographs, even if 
they differ in some of their letters when written. Al-Khatib composed a book on 
this subject, which he entitled Kitdb Talkhis al-mutashdbih ft 7 -rasm 1 2 3 4 ( Summary of 
the Names which Resemble One Another in Written Form), and it is one of his finest 
books. How r ever, the title he gave his book does not indicate as clearly as ours 
what its subject is. 

One of the examples of the first form: 

Musa b . c Ali and Musa b. c Ulayy: there are a number of the first, including 
Abu ‘Isa al-Khuttalf from whom the Qur’an reciter Abu Bakr b. Miqsam/ 

Abu ‘All [b.] ahSawwaf and others related hadith. The second is Musa 
b. ‘Ulayy b. Rabah al-Lakhmi al-Misri, 5 6 whose father’s name is known 
to be wc Ulayy.” On the other hand, we heard that he forbade people 
to call him uc Ulayy.” It is said that the Egyptians used to pronounce it 
“ c All” for that reason and the Iraqis used to pronounce it “‘Ulayy.” One 
expert used to say that “ c Ali” was his name and “ c Ulayy” (little c Ali) was 
his nickname. God knows best. 

An example of homonymy in the name or paidonymic with homography in the 
gentilic: 

Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Mukharrimt was a famous transmitter 
of hadith. His gentilic refers to the Mukharrim section of Baghdad. 


1 Ed. Sukayna al-Shihabl, 2 vols (Damascus, 1985). 

2 Not much seems to have been known about this transmitter. See Sam ‘an! , Ansab , 2:322. 

3 AbO Bakr Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. Ya<qab al-Baghdadi al-< Attar (265/879-354/965), known 
as Ibn Miqsam, wrote a number of books on the Qur’an; Brockelmann, GAL, Suppl , 1:183 

4 Abu ‘All Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Baghdadi (270/884-359/970), known as Ibn al-§awwaf, 
was a highly praised transmitter of hadith; Dhahabl, Siyar , 16:184-6. 

5 Musa b. c Ulayy b. Rabah (ca. 90/709-163/780) ruled Egypt for the ‘Abbasid caliph Mansur; 
Dhahabl, Siyar, 7:411-12. 

6 Al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi described Mukharrimi (ca. 170/787-254/868) as “one of the most 
knowledgeable people in reports and most learned in hadith”; Ta?rikh Baghdad, 5:423. 
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Muhammad h. c Abd Allah al-Makhramf was not famous. He related 
hadith from the imam Shafi € l. God knows best. 

A case in which the names are similar and resemble each other despite some 
difference in their shape: 

Thawr b. Yazid al-Kala c l al-Shaml 8 and Thawr b. Zayd al-Dlll al-Madani: 9 
the second is the one from whom Malik related and his hadith are 
present in both of the §ahihs. The hadith of the first, are found only in 
Muslim. God knows best. 

An example of homonymy in the paidonymic and homography in the gentilic: 

Abu c Amr al-Shaybani and Abu c Amr al-Saybant were two Followers 
who differ in that the first is “Shaybanl” and the second is “Saybani.” 
The name of the first is “Sa c d b. Iy£s” and the lexicographer Abu c Amr 
al-Shaybanl, that is, Ishaq b. Mirar, 10 shares his paidonymic and gentilic. 
The name of the second is “Zur c a” and he is the father of Yahya b. Abl 
c Amr al-Saybanl al-Shaml. * 11 God knows best. 

Various examples of the second subcategory - which is the reverse of the first: 

c Amr b. Zarara and < Umar b. Zardra : there are a number of the first, 
including Abu Muhammad al-Nlsaburi, 12 from whom Muslim related 
hadith. The second is known as “al-Hadathf >n and he is the one from 
whom [Abu ’1-Qasim] al-BaghawI al-Mani c I transmits hadith. We read 
in Daraqutni that he was from a city on the Byzantine frontier called 
“al-Hadath We heard from the expert Abu Ahmad al-Hakim [al-Kablr] 
that he was one of the inhabitants of the town of al-Hadltha [in northern 
Iraq] and his gentilic refers to it. God knows best. 

c Ubayd Allah b . Abi c Abd Allah and c Abd Allah b. Abf <Abd Allah : the first 
is the son 14 of Abu c Abd Allah Salman al-Agharr, the student of Abu 
Hurayra from whom Malik related hadith. There are a number of the 
second, including the Qur’an reciter c Abd Allah b. Abl c Abd Allah 


7 I have not found any information about this scholar. The gentilic “Makhraml” was applied to 
the descendants of al-Miswar b. Makhrama b. Nawfal al-Qurashl; Ibn al-Athlr, Lubab, 3: 178. 

8 Contemporaries suspected that the otherwise excellent transmitter Thawr (d. 153/770 or 155) 
was a Qadarite; Dhahabi, Siyar , 6:344-5. 

9 Bukhari, al-Ta>rikh al-kabir , 1(2):181; Ibn Abl Hatim ,Jarh y 1(1):468. 

10 Ishaq b. Mirar (or Marar) died in 210/825; al-Khatlb al-Baghdadi, Tatrikh Baghdad , 6:329-32. 

11 Bukhari, al-Tdrikh al-kabir , 4(2):293; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 4(2): 177. 

12 c Amr b. Zarara died in the year 238/852; Dhahabi, Siyar , 11:406-7. 

13 Abu Hafs TJmar b. Zarara al-Hadathi taught hadith in Baghdad in the first half of the 
third/ninth century; Dhahabi, Siyar , 1 1:407-8. 

14 Bukhari, al-Td>rikh al-kabir y 3(1):384; Ibn Abl Hatim, jfarh, 2(2):316. 
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al-Isbahani from whom Abu ’l-Shaykh al-Isbahani transmitted hadlth. 
God knows best. 

Hayyan al-Asadi and Handn al-Asadi. An example of the first is Hayyan 
b. Husayn , 15 the Follower who related hadlth from c Ammar b. Yasir. 
The second is Hanan al-Asadi , 16 a member of the tribe of the Banu Asad 
b. Shurayk. He is the unde of Musarhad, the father of Musaddad. 
Daraqutni said this. He transmits hadlth from Aba TJthmSn al-Nahdf. 
God knows best. 


15 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 2(l):53^t; Ibn Abl Hatim, jfark y 1(2):243. 

16 Bukhari, al-Ta?rikh al-kabir , 2(1): 112; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 1(2):299. 


Category 56 

Transmitters Resembling One Another in Name and Lineage 
Who Are Distinguished by the Relative Position of the 
Names of the Son and Father 

(Ma'rifat al-ruw&t al-mutasbabihln fi ’1-ism wa-’l-nasab 
al-mutamUyizin bi-’l-taqdim wa-’l-ta>khir fi ’ 1-ibn wa-’l-ab) 


An example of this is Yazid b. al-Aswad and al-Aswad b. Yazid. The first is the 
Companion Yazid b. al-Aswad al-Khuza c i l and Yazid b. al-Aswad al-Jurashl, 2 
who was born in pre-Islamic times, converted to Islam, lived in Syria and 
enjoyed a reputation for piety so great that [the Umayyad caliph] Mu^wiya 
asked him to pray for rain for the sake of the people of Damascus. Mu c awiya said, 
“God, today we beseech you for intercession through the best and most excellent 
of us [that is, Yazid b. al-Aswad].” It started raining immediately, almost before 
they could get back to their homes. The second was the excellent Follower 
al-Aswad b. Yazid al-NakhaT 3 

Al-Walid b. Muslim and Muslim b. al-Walid are also an example of this. The 
first is the Follower al-Walid b. Muslim al-Basrl, 4 the transmitter from Jundub 
b. c Abd Allah al-Bajall; 5 and the renowned al-Walid b. Muslim al-Dimashqi, the 
student of Awza% from whom Ahmad b. Hanbal and many other people related 
hadlth. The second is Muslim b. al-Walid b. Rabah al-Madani, 6 who transmitted 
hadith from his father and others. c Abd al- c Azlz al-Darawardi and others related 
from him. Bukhari mentioned him in his Tcdrikh (History/) and reversed his name 
and lineage, saying “al-Walid b. Muslim,” 7 and he was reproached for that. 

Al-Khatlb composed a book on this Category which he called Kitdb Raft 
al-irtiydb fi y l-maqlub min al-asmd? wa-l-ansdb ( The Dispeller of Doubt in 
Cases of Reversed Names and Lineages ). Several times this title has given 
people the mistaken impression that its contents exclusively concern 
errors like the one mentioned in the second example [that is, Bukhari’s 
mistake]. 8 That was not stipulated for the book and most of its contents 
do not concern that. Therefore the title we have given to this Category 
is more appropriate. God knows best. 

♦ 

1 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, IstPab, 4:1571. 

2 The Follower Jurashl lived in the countryside near Damascus; Dhahabi, Siyar, 4:136-7. 

3 Al-Aswad b. Yazid al-Nakha c l (d. ca. 75/694) was the uncle of the famous Kofan jurist Ibrahim 
al-Nakha‘1; Dhahabi, Siyar, 4:50-3. 

4 Bukhari, al-TcPrikh al-kabir , 4(2): 1 52, no. 2530; Ibn Abi Hatim, jfarh, 4(2): 1 6, no. 68. 

5 The Companion Jundab (d. ca. 70/689) is said to have lived in al-Kufa and al-Basra; Dhahabi, 
Siyar, 3:174-5, 

6 Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 4(1): 197-8. * 

7 Al-Ta*rikh al-kabir, 4(2): 153-4. 

8 That is, the word maqlub in al-Khatlb’s title implies that the elements of the names were 
erroneously reversed. 


Category 57 

Those Whose Lineage Refers to Someone 
Other than Their Father 

(Ma^rifat al-mansubln ila. gbayr StbSPibim) 


There are several varieties of this. 

1. Those whose lineage refers to their mother. These include 

Mu'adh b. tAfro*, 1 2 Mu^wwidh b. c Afra >2 and c Awdh b. ‘Afro*: she was 
their mother and their father was al-Harith b. Rift^ al-Ansari. Ibn c Abd 
al-Barr said that the name of c Awdh was actually “ c Awf” and that that 
form is found more often in hadlth transmissions. 3 4 God knows best. 

The muezzin Bilal b. Hamatna : Hamama was his mother and his father 
was Rabah. 

Suhayl b. Bayda >4 (literally, a fair-complexioned woman) and his two 
brothers Sahl 5 and Safwan: 6 she was their mother and her name (ism) was 
“Da<d ” Their father’s name was “Wahb ” 

Shurahbll b. Hasana : she was his mother and his father was <Abd Allah 
b. al-Muta c al-Kindi. 

c Abd Allah b. Buhayna : she was his mother and his father was Malik b. 
al-Qishb al-Azdl al-Asdl. 

Sa c d b. Habta al-Ansari: 7 she was his mother and his father was Bahlr 
b. Mu^wiya. Sa c d was an ancestor of the judge Abu Yusuf [Ya c qub b. 
Ibrahim al-Kufi]. 

The preceding were Companions (God be pleased with all of them). Other 
examples are 

Muhammad b. al-Hanafiya (literally, the woman belonging to the tribe 
of the Banu Hanlfa): she was his mother and her name w as “Khawla.” 

His father was c All b. Abi Talib (God be pleased with him). 


1 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istm, 3:1408-10. 

2 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istm, 4:1442. 

3 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istm, 3:1225-6. 

4 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfah, 2:667-8. 

5 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 2:659-61. 

6 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istm , 2:723. 

7 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, httab, 2:584—5. 
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Isma'il b. c Ulayya : she was his mother and his father was Abu Ishaq 
Ibrahim. 

Ibrahim b. Hirdsa : 8 <Abd al-Ghanf b. Sa c ld said, “She was his mother 
and his father was Salama.” God knows best. 

2. Those whose lineage refers to their grandmother. 

The Companion Ya ( la b. Munya : according to al-Zubayr b. Bakkar, 9 she 
was his paternal grandmother and his father was Umayya. 

Another is the Companion Bashir b. al-Kha$asiya™ He was Bashir b. 
Ma<bad and akKhasasiy a was the mother of his great-great-grandfather. 

A more recent example of that was our teacher Abo Ahmad c Abd 
al-Wahhab b. c All al-Baghdadl, who was known as u Ibn Sukayna She 
was his grandmother on his father’s side. God knows best. 

3. Those whose lineage refers to their grandfather. 

AbU TJbayda b. al-Jarrah, n one of the Ten [given the glad tidings of 
their acceptance into heaven]: Abu c Ubayda was c Amir b. c Abd Allah b. 
al-Jarrah. 

The Companion Hamal b. al-Nabigha al-Hudhall: 12 he was Hamal b. 
Malik b. al-Nabigha. 

The Companion Mujammi* b. Jariya:™ he was Mujammi c b. Yazld b. 
Jariya. 

Ibn jfurayj: he was c Abd al-Malik b. c Abd al- c Azlz b. Jurayj. 

^ The “sons” of al-Mdjishun , including Yusuf b. Ya^Qb b. Abr Salama 
al-Majishun: 14 Abu c All al-Ghassan! said, “‘Al-Majishun’ was the 


8 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, 1(1):333; Ibn Abl Hatim, 1(1):143. The vocalization “Harasa” 
has also been suggested for the name of Ibrahim’s mother; Muhammad Tahir al-Fattanl, 
al-Mughni ft dabt asm a? al-rijal (Beirut, 1402/1982), 269. 

9 The judge Aba c Abd Allah al-Zubayr b. Bakkar al-Asadl (172/788^256/870) was an expert in 
genealogy; Sezgin, GAS y 1:317-18. 

10 Ibn ( Abd al-Barr, IstM , 1:173^4. “Al-Khasasiya” is also vocalized as “al-Khasasiya”; 
Muhammad Tahir al-Fattanl, Mughni, 92. 

11 Abo <Ubayda b. al-Jarrah was one of the most prominent of the early converts to Islam. He 
died in the year 18 at Fifty-eight years of age; Dhahabl, Siyar , 1:5-23. 

12 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Is&ab, 1:376. 

13 According to Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Mujammi c b. Jariya and Mujammi c b. Yazld b. Jariya were two 
different people; Istfab , 3:1362-3. 

14 Yusuf b. Ya c qub was a Medinese scholar of hadith who died in 185/801 at the age of 
eighty-eight; Dhahabl, Styar , 8:371-3. 
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nickname of Ya c qub b. Abl Salama 15 and it was also applied to his sons 
and the sons of his brother c Abd Allah b. Abl Salama. 16 ” The preferred 
interpretation is that “ majishun ” means “rosy-cheeked” [either in the 
dialect of the people of Medina or in Persian 17 ]. 

Ibn Abi DhPb: he was Muhammad b. c Abd al-Rahman b. al-Mughira b. 

Abi Dhi>b. 

The jurist \bn Abi Layla : 18 he was Muhammad b. c Abd al-Rahm^n b. Abi 
Layla. 

Ibn Abi Mulayka : 19 he was c Abd Allah b. c Ubayd Allah b. Abl Mulayka. 

The imam Ahmad b. Hanbal : he was Abu c Abd Allah Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b.TIanba]. 

The “sons” of Abu Shayba\ that is, the hadlth experts Abu Bakr and 
TJthman 20 and their brother al-Qasim: 21 Abu Shayba was their grandfather. 

His name was “Ibrahim b. TJthman” and he was an inhabitant of Wasit. 
Their father was Muhammad b. Abi Shayba. 

A later example was Aba Sa c id b. Yunus , the author of Td>rikh Misr ( The 
History of Egypt ). He was c Abd al-Rahman b. Ahmad b. Yunus b. c Abd 
al-A c la al-Sadafi. God knows best. 

4. Those whose lineage refers to a man other than their father on the basis of a 
non-blood tie. These include 

Al-Miqdad b. al-Aswad: he was al-Miqdad b. c Amr b. Tha c laba al-Kindi 
- and it is said, “al-Bahranl.” He was one of the kin of al-Aswad b. c Abd 
Yaghuth al-Zuhri, who adopted him. Al-Miqdad’s lineage refers to him. 

Al-Hasan b. Dinar : he is actually Ibn Wasil and Dinar was the husband 
of his mother. It seems that this was unknown to Ibn Abi Hatim when he 
called him U al-Hasan b. Dinar b. Wasil,” making Wasil his grandfather. 22 
God knows best. 


15 Abu Yusuf Ya^Gb b. Abl Salama Dinar (or MaymUn) died around 120/738; Dhahabi, Siyar y 
5:370. 

16 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh, al-kabir , 3(1): 100; Ibn Abi Hatim, jfark, 2(2):70. 

17 Sam^ani, Ansab y 5:157. 

18 This, the most famous, Ibn Abi Layla (74/693-148/765), the son of the hadlth transmitter 
c Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Layla, is best known for his contributions to the field of law; Sezgin, 
GAS, 1:518. 

19 The hadlth transmitter Ibn Abl Mulayka died in 117/793 at over eighty years of age; 
Dhahabi, Siyar , 5:88-90. 

20 Abu Bakr’s brother TJthman (d. 239/853) was a highly respected transmitter of hadith; 
Dhahabi, Siyar , 11:15 1-4. 

21 I was unable to locate any information about this brother. 

22 Jarh , 1(2): 11-12. 


Category 58 

Gentilics the Actual Significance of Which Differs 
from the Apparent One Which First Comes to Mind 

(Ma'rifat al-nisab allati batinuha c ala kbilaf zahiriha 
al hid hi huwa al-sabiq ila ’1-fahm minha) 


For example: 

Abu Mas c ud TJqba b. c Amr al-Badri the majority of experts hold that he did 
not fight at the battle of Badr. Instead, he settled in the vicinity of the well of 
Badr and was given the gentilic on that basis. 

Sulayman b. Tirkhan al-Tayml : he lived with the tribe of Taym, but he was not 
one of them. He was a client of the Banu Murra. 

Abu Khalid Yazid b. c Abd al-Rahman al-Dalani : 1 2 he was an Asadl; that is, 
a client of the Banu Asad. He lived with the Banu Dalan, a subtribe of the 
Hamdan, and was given the gentilic in reference to them. 

Ibrahim b. Yazid al-Khiizi : 3 4 he was not from the region of al-Khuz. Rather, he 
lived on the pass of al-KhOz in Mecca. 

c Abd al-Malik b. Abl Sulayman al- c Arzami: A he lived in the cemetery of the 
c Arzam in al-Kufa. The c Arzam were a tribe considered part of the FazSra and it 
is said that the gentilic is pronounced “ c Arzaml” rather than “ c Azraml.” 

Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Sinan al-'Awaqi al-Basri : 5 he was a Bahili who lived 
among the al- ( Awaqa, and they are a subtribe of the c Abd al-Qays. He was given 
his gentilic in reference to them. 

Ahmad [that is, Hamdan] b. Yusuf al-Sulami : he was a noble individual from 
whom Muslim and others related hadlth. He was actually an Azdl. He was 
known as “al-Sulami” because, as he himself said, his mother was named 
“Sulayma” [that is, he had no connection to the BanQ Sulaym]. 


1 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, IstHb, 3:1074-5. 

2 Abu Khalid was considered to be a very unreliable transmitter of hadlth; Sam'ani, Ansab , 
2:450. 

3 Bukhari, al-Tabikh al-kabir y 1(1):336; Ibn Abl Hatim,>^, l(L):I46-7. 

4 Abo c Abd Allah (or Abu Muhammad or Abu Sulajtfnan) c Abd al-Malik b. Abl Sulayman 
Maysara al- c ArzamI was a transmitter of hadlth who died in 145/762; Dhahabi, Siyar, 6: 107-9. 

5 c Awaqi died in 223/838 at over ninety years of age; Dhahabi, Siyar y 10:385-6. 
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Aba c Amr [Isma'll] b. Nujayd alSulami: he was known as “al-Sulaml” 
for the same reason. He was the grandson of Ahmad b. YQsuf al-Sulaml. 

AbQ c Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami , the writer of books for Sufis: his mother 
was the daughter of the aforementioned Abo 'Amr so he was given the 
gentilic “Sulaml.” He was also an Azdl. His grandfather was the paternal 
cousin of Ahmad b. Yusuf. 

Similar to that phenomenon and connected with it are 

Miqsam, mawla Ibn l Abbas: i he was actually the client (mawla) of c Abd Allah b. 
al-Harith b. Nawfal . 6 7 8 9 He was inseparable from [‘Abd Allah] b. ‘Abbas and was 
called “mawla Ibn ‘Abbas” because of this association with him. 

Yazid al-Faqir (the poor):" he was one of the Followers and he was called that 
because he had been wounded in the spine (faqar zahrihi). It hurt him so badly 
that he walked with a stoop. 

Khalid al-Hadhdka^ (the cobbler): he was not a cobbler and he was called that 
because he sat among the shoemakers. God knows best. 


6 Bukhari, al-Ta?rikh al-kabir , 4(2):33, s.n. Miqsam b. Bujra; Ibn Abi 4(1):414. 

7 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, IstPaby 3:885-6. 

8 Abu ‘Uthman Yazid b. $uhayb al-Kufl is best known for having been a teacher of the imam 
AbQ Hanifa; Dhahabi, Siyar , 5:227-8. 

9 Abu ’1-Munazil Khalid b. Mihran was a Basran transmitter of hadlth who died around 
141/758; Dhahabi, Siyar , 6:190-3. 


Category 59 
Obscure References 
(Afa'rifat al-mubhamMt ) 


This is the discipline concerning the names of those men and women who are 
referred to obscurely in hadith. The expert c Abd al-Ghanl b. Sa‘id, al-Khatib 
[al-Baghdadl] and others wrote books on this subject. The identity of the 
obscure individual becomes known through the appearance of his name in other 
versions of the hadith. However, the names of many of these individuals were 
never discovered. 

This phenomenon take several forms. One of them — and it is one of the most 
obscure - is where the individual is referred to merely as “a man” or “a woman.” 

One example of this is the hadith of Ibn ‘Abbas (God be pleased with 
them [that is, Ibn ‘Abbas and his father]) to the effect that “a man” 
(rajul) said, “Messenger of God, does the pilgrimage take place every 
year?” This man was al-Aqra‘ b. Habis. 1 Ibn ‘Abbas identified him in 
another version of the hadith. 

Another example is the hadith of Abu Sa‘ld al-Khudrl regarding some of 
the Companions of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) who 
passed by a tribe and the members of the tribe did not treat them as 
guests, so their leader was stung [by a scorpion], “One of them” ( rajul 
minhum) recited the first sura of the Qur’an in exchange for thirty sheep, 
and so forth. The one who made the incantation was the transmitter Abu 
Sa‘ld al-Khudrl. 

Another example is the hadith of Anas to the effect that the Messenger 
of God (Peace be upon him) saw a rope tied between two of the pillars 
in the mosque [of Medina] and asked about it. They replied, “ ‘A certain 
woman’ [fularta ) prays here. When she is overcome, she holds on to the 
rope.” This woman is variously identified as Zaynab bint Jahsh, 2 3 the wife 
of the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him); her sister Hamna bint 
JahsH; 1 and MaymOna bint al-Harith, 4 the mother of the believers [that 
is, the wife of the Prophet]. 

Another example is “the woman” (al-tna^a) who asked the Messenger of 
God (Peace be upon him) about the major ablution for menstruation and 


1 Ibn 'Abd al-Uarr, hti^db, 1:103. 

2 The Prophet married Zaynab in the year 4/625; A/ 1 , 4:1199-200. 

3 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, Istfifib, 4:1813. 

4 MaymQna (d. 61/681) was the last wife the Prophet married; EP, 6:918. 
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he said, “Take a bit of musk.” She was the Ansarite Asma 5 bint Yazld 
b. al-Sakan . 5 She used to be called the “Preacher of the Women.” In a 
version of the hadith given by Muslim she is identified as “Asma 5 bint 
Shakal.” God knows best. 

■j 

Another form of this phenomenon consists of those who are obscure because 
they are called “the son of X,” “the son of the Xite,” “the daughter of X” and 
the like. 

An example of this is the hadith of Umm c Ally a , 6 ‘“One of the 
daughters of the Messenger of God’ (ihda bandt Rasul Allah) (Peace be 
upon him) died and he said, ‘Wash her with water and lote tree leaves,’ 
and so forth.” She was Zaynab , 7 the wife of Abu ’l-'AsI b. al-Rabl c . 8 
She was the Prophet’s eldest daughter (Peace be upon him and his 
family). It is also said that the eldest of his daughters was Ruqayya . 9 
God knows best. 

“Ibn al-Lutblya” (the son of the Lutbite woman): Muhammad b. Sa ( d' n 
- the author of [Kitdb] al-Tabaqdt [, al-kabir ]" ( The Great Book of 
Generations) - stated that his name is “ c Abd Allah” and that the gentilic 
“al-Lutbiya” refers to the Band Lutb, a subtribe of the Asd - and the 
Asd are the same as the Azd. He is also called “Ibn al-Utbiya,” and that 
is wrong. 

“Ibn Mirba c al-Ansari ,” 12 whom the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him) dispatched to the people at 'Arafa and said, “Keep to your shrines:” 
his name was “Zayd.” Waqidl 13 and his amanuensis Ibn Sa‘d said, “His 
name was ‘ c Abd Allah.’ ” M 


5 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, IstMb, 4: 1787-8. 

6 Ibn 'Abd al-Barr, Istfiab, 4:1919, s.n. Nusayba bint al-I;Iarith; 4:1947-8. 

7 Ibn ‘Ab d al-Barr, IstPab, 4:1853^-. 

8 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Istfiab, 4:1701-4. 

9 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, IstFab, 4:1839-43. 

10 Abo ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. SM (ca. 168/784-230/845) was born in al-Basra and settled 
in Baghdad where he served as the secretary of the famous biographer of the Prophet Waqidl; 
EP , 3:922-3; Sezgin, GAS, 1:300-1. 

1 1 Although Ibn al-Lutbiya’s connection to the Azd is mentioned in Ibn SaM’s work ( al-T abaqat 
al-kubra , ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas, 9 vols, Beirut, 1380/1960-1388/1968, 2:160), I have not located 
the passage where he identifies his ism . 

12 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 1st tab, 2:558, s.n. Zayd b. Mirba‘ al-Ans3rl. 

13 Although AbQ ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. TJmar al-Waqidl (130/747-207/823) was not 
universally considered a reliable transmitter of hadith, he was much esteemed for his expertise 
in the fields of Prophetic biography and History; Sezgin, GAS , 1:294—7. 

14 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr regarded ‘Abd Allah as a brother of Zayd; IstFab, 3:986. 
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The blind muezzin u Ibn Umm Maktum:” his name is given variously as 
“ c Abd Allah b. Za’ida,” uc Amr b. Qays,” and so forth. The name of Umm 
Maktum was “ c Atika bint c Abd Allah.” 

u The girl” ( al-tbna ) whom the tribe of the Banu Hisham b. al-Mughira 
wanted to wed to c All b. Abi Talib (God be pleased with him) was 
al- c AwnP bint Abi Jahl b. Hisham. God knows best. 

Another form of this phenomenon concerns uncles, aunts and the like. Examples are 

Rafi c b. Khadij from “his paternal uncle” ( C ammihi) in the hadith regarding 
the contract to cultivate a field in exchange for a portion of its yield 
(mukhabara): His paternal uncle was Zuhayr b. Rafi c al-Harithi al-Ans3rl. ls 

Ziyad b. c IIaqa lf> from “his paternal uncle:” the uncle was Qutba b. Malik 
al-Tha c labl. 17 

The paternal aunt” ( c atntna) of Jabir b. c Abd Allah who began to weep 
for his father on the Day of the Battle of Uhud. Her name was “Fatima 
bint c Amr b. HaiUm.” Wiiqidl called her “Hind.” God knows best. 

Another form of this phenomenon concerns husbands and wives. [Examples are] 

The hadith of Subay<a al-Aslamlya 18 to the effect that she gave birth a few 
days after the death of “her husband” (zawjiha): He was Sa c d b. Khawla, 19 
whom the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) described during his 
eulogy as dying in Mecca. He fought at the Battle of Badr. 

[“The husband” of] Barwa* bint Washiq: 20 the lexicographers pronounce 
her name as “Barwa c ” while the scholars of hadith generally pronounce 
it “Birwa c ” The name of her husband was “Hilal b. Murra al-Ashja c l” 
according to what we have heard from more than one source. 

“The wife” ( zawja ) of <Abd al-Rahman b. al-Zabir, 21 who had been 
the wife of Rifa c a b. Samaw^al al-Qurazi 22 before he divorced her: her 
name was “Tamima bint Wahb” and it is also given as “Tumayma” and 
“Suhayma.” God knows best. 


15 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 2:778. 

16 Ziyad died around the year 125/743 at over one hundred years of age; Dhahabl, Siyar, 5:215-16 

17 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 3:1383. 

18 Ibn <Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 4:1859. 

19 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 2:586-8. 

20 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 4:1795. 

21 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 2:833. 

22 Rifa c a divorced his wife Tamima three times. So that he could legally marry her again, she 
first married c Abd al-Rahman b. al-Zabir, who divorced her without relations taking place; 
Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 2:500. 


Category 60 

The Dates of Transmitters 
(Ma c rifat tawarikh ai-ruwat) 


These dates include the deathdates and birthdates of the Companions, transmitters 
of hadith and other scholars, as well as how long they lived and the like. We 
heard that Sufy2n al-Thawrl said, “When transmitters use falsehood, we employ 
dates ( al-ta'rikh ) against them.” We heard that Hafs b. Ghiyath said, “When 
you have suspicions about a teacher, settle his account by years,” - that is, 
reckon his age and the age of those from whom he wrote hadith. This is similar 
to what we heard from Isma c ll b. c Ayyash: J “I was in Iraq and the scholars of 
hadith came to me and said, ‘There is a man who transmits hadith from Khalid 
b. Ma c dan 1 2 over there/ I went to him and said, ‘In which year did you write 
hadith from Khalid b. Ma<dan?’ He said, ‘In the year 13* - that is, 113 [731 ad]. 
I said, ‘Do you claim that you heard hadith from Khalid b. Ma c dan seven years 
after his death?’” 

Isma c il said that Khalid died in 106. We heard a similar story which 
transpired between c Ufayr b. Ma c dan 3 and someone who transmitted 
from Khalid b. Ma<dan. There c Ufayr stated that Khalid died in 104. 

We heard that Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim said, “When Abu Ja { far Muhammad b. 
Hatim al-Kashshl 4 came to us and transmitted hadith from c Abd b. Humayd, I 
asked him about the year of his birth. He said that he was born in 260 [874 ad]. 
I said to our fellows, ‘This teacher heard hadith from c Abd b. Humayd thirteen 
years after his death.’” 5 

We read that Abu c Abd Allah al-Humaydl al-AndalusI said something the 
gist of which was: there are three elements of the sciences of hadith to which the 
student should first turn his attention: 

1. Defects found in hadith ( Hlal ): the best book written on this is 
Daraqutnfs. 6 


1 Abu TJtba Isma c il b. ^Ayyash al-Himsi (ca. 108/726-ca. 181/797) was a famous Syrian hadith 
expert' Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:312-28. 

2 The renowned expert in hadith and practical law, Aba ( Abd Allah Khalid b. Ma c dan al-Himsi 
was also known for his piety. As will be seen, the exact year of his death w as disputed; Dhahabi, 
Siyar, 4:536 — 41. 

3 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh al-kabir , 4(l):81-2; Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 3(2):36. 

4 Very little was known about Muhammad b. Hatim, Dhahabi, Siyar , 15:380-1. 

5 This does not accord wdth the date usually given for the death of c Abd b. Humayd, namely 

249/863. ’ ' 

6 Kitab al- c Ilal al-warida fi y l-ahadith al-Nabamya , ed. Mahfuz al-Rahman Zayn Allah al-Salafl 
(Riyadh, 1405/1985). 
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2. Homographic [names and gentilics]: the best book written on that is 
Ibn Makula’s [ al-Ikmal ]. 

3. The deathdates of teachers: there is no book on this. 

There has in fact been more than one book written on the subject of deathdates; 
however, they are neither exhaustive nor comprehensive. The books on the 
“dates” ( tawdrikh ) of the transmitters of hadlth include deathdates and, for that 
and similar reasons, they were called “Dates.” This title is not appropriate for 
the personality criticism and the like which they also contain. God knows best. 
Let us now mention the essentials of this subject. 

1. The correct age of our lord, the lord of mankind, the Messenger of God 
(Peace be upon him) and his Companions Abu Bakr and c Umar [at the time of 
their death] was sixty-three [lunar] years. The Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him) was taken up on the morning of Monday, 7 8 the 12th of Rabi c al-Awwal, of 
the year 11 after the Emigration [7 June 632]. 

Abu Bakr passed away in Jumada al-Cla of the year 13 [August 634]. 

c Umar died in Dhu ’l-Hijja of the year 23 [October 644]. 

TJthman died in Dhu ’1-Hijja of the year 35 [June 656] at the age of eighty-two 
- the age of ninety and others are also given. 

c All died' in the month of Ramadan of the year 40 [January 661] at the age of 
sixty-three - sixty- four and sixty-five are also given. 

Talha and al-Zubayr both died in Jumada al-Ula of the year 36 [December 656]. 
We heard from Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim that they were the same age, sixty-four 
years/ Others have contradicted al-Hakim. 

Sa c d b. Abi Waqqas died, according to the best opinion, in the year 55 [675 AD] 
at the age of seventy-three. 

Sa c id b. Zayd 9 10 died in the year 51 [671 ad] at the age of seventy-three or 
seventy-four. 

c Abd al-Rahman b. c Awf 0 died in the year 32 [653 AD] at the age of seventy-five. 


7 This date was actually a Sunday. 

8 'Ulum al-hadith y 203. 

9 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 2:614-20. 

10 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, 1st fab, 2:844—50. 
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Abu TJbayda b. al-Jarr^h died in the year 18 [639 AD] at the age of fifty-eight. 

There are disagreements which I have not brought up concerning some of what 
I have said. God knows best. 

2. Two Companions lived [about] sixty years in pre-Islamic times and [about] 
sixty years in Islam and both died in Medina in the year 54 [674 AD]. One 
was Hakim b. Hizam 11 and he was born inside the Kaaba thirteen years before 
the Year of the Elephant. 12 The second was the Ansarite Hassan b. Thabit b. 
al-Mundhir b. Haram. Ibn Ishaq related that he, his father Thabit, al-Mundhir 
and Haram all lived one hundred and twenty years. The expert Abu Nu^ym 
[al-Isbahanl?] said that he did not know the like of this among the Arabs. 
Alternatively some say that Hassan died in the year 50. God knows best. 

3. The eponyms of the five legal schools having followers. 

Abu c Abd Allah Sufy3n b. Sa c id al-Thawri indisputably died in al-Basra 
in 161 [778 AD] and his birth was in the year 97 [716 ad]. 

Malik b. Anas (God be pleased with him) died in Medina in 179 [795 AD] 

- a year before 180. 11 His birthdate is disputed. The years 93 [712 AD], 

91, 94 and 97 have all been suggested. God knows best. 

Aba Hanlfa (God bless him) died in 150 [767 AD] in Baghdad at the age 
of seventy. 

ShafFl (God bless him) died at the end of Rajab of the year 204 [January 
820] in Egypt and he was born in 150 [767 AD]. 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hanbal died in Baghdad in Rabl c al-Akhir of 
the year 241 [August 855] and he was born in 164 [780 AD]. God knows 
best. 

4. The authors of the five reliable books of hadith. 

Abu c Abd Allah al-Bukharl w r as born on Friday - after the Friday prayer 

- the 13th of Shawwal of the year 194 [20 July 810]. He died in Khartank, 
in the vicinity of Samarqand, the night of the ‘Id al-Fitr in the year 256 
[1 September 870]. His age was thirteen days short of sixty-two years. 


11 Ibn c Abd al-Barr, Istfab, 1:362-3. 

12 The Year of the Elephant was traditionally dated 570 ad. 

13 This last clause was apparently included to prevent the misreading of “seventy” for “ninety,” 
which when written out in Arabic look very similar. In this regard, Dhahabi remarked, “How 
often seven is misread for nine!” Siyar> 10:648. 
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Muslim b. al-Hajjaj al-Nisaburi died in Nishapur on the 25th of Rajab 
of the year 261 [5 May 875] at the age of fifty-five. 

Abo Dawud Sulayman b. al-Ash c ath al-Sijistani died in al-Basra in 
Shawwal of the year 275 [February 889]. 

Abu Isa Muhammad b. c lsa al-Sulaml al-Tirmidhi died in Tirmidh on 
the 13th of Rajab of the year 279 [9 October 892], 

Abu c Abd al-Rahman Ahmad b. Shu^yb al-NasaM died in the year 303 
[915 ad]. God knows best. 

5. Seven later experts who composed excellent books which have proved useful 
in our times. 

Abu ’1-Hasan ‘All b. ‘Umar al-Daraqutnl al-Baghdadl died in Baghdad 
in Dhu ’1-Qa‘da of the year 385 [December 995], He was born in Dhu 
’1-Qa‘da of the year 306 [April 919]. 

Then came Abu ‘Abd Allah b. al-Bayyi‘ al-Hakim al-NisabOrl who died 
in Nishapur in Safar of the year 405 [August 1014], He was bom there 
in the month of Rabl c a!-Awwal of the year 321 [March 933]. 

Then came the hadith expert of Egypt, Abu Muhammad c Abd al-Ghani 
b. Sa‘ld al-Azdi, who was born in Dhu ’1-Qa‘da of the year 332 [June 
945] . He died in Egypt in Safar of the year 409 [July 1018]. 

Then came the expert Abu Nu^aym Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Isbahanl, 
who w r as born in 334 [946 AD]. He died in Safar of the year 430 
[November 1038] in Isfahan. 

In another generation there was the hadith expert of the North Africans 
Abu 'Amr b. ‘Abd al-Barr al-Namarl, who was born in Rabl‘ al-Akhir of 
the year 368 [November 978]. He died in Shatiba in al-Andalus in the 
month of Rabl‘ al-Akhir of the year 463 [January 1071]. 

Then came Abu Bakr Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Bayhaql, who was born in 
the year 384 [994 AD]. He died in Nishapur in Jumada al-CJla of the year 
458 [May 1066]. His body was taken to Bayhaq and buried there. 

Then came Abu Bakr Ahmad b. ‘All al-Khatlb al-Baghdadl, who was 
born in Jumada al-Akhira of the year 392 [April 1002] and died in Baghdad 
in Dhu THijja of the year 463 [September 1071]. God bless them, us 
and all Muslims. God knows best. 


Category 61 

Reliable and Weak Transmitters of Hadith 
(Ma c rifat al-thiq&t wa-'l-du^afa? min ruwat al-hadith) 


This is one of the most exalted and grandest disciplines. It is the staircase to 
knowledge of the soundness and sickness of hadith. The hadith scholars have 
many works on it. Some are devoted exclusively to weak transmitters of hadith, 
like Bukhari’s Kitab al-Difaffi ( Book of Weak Transmitters); NasaTs al-DuSafiP, 
TJqaylfs al-Du c afa> 1 2 3 and others. Some concern only reliable transmitters, like 
Abu Hatim b. Hibban’s Kitab al-Thiqat {Book of Reliable Transmitters ). Some 
cover both reliable and unreliable transmitters, for instance Bukhari’s T(Prikh s 
{History), Ibn Abl Khaythama’s TcPrikh - How rich it is in useful information! 
- and Ibn Abl Hatim al-Razi’s Kitab al-Jarh wa-l-ta'dil ( Book of Personality 
Criticism). 

We heard that the expert Salih b. Muhammad, nicknamed “Jazara,” said, 
“The first person to talk about hadith transmitters was Shu^a b. al-Hajjaj. 
Yahya b. Sa c ld aLQattan followed him and Ahmad b. Hanbal and Yahya b. 
Ma ( In came after that.” And these. 4 He means that Shu^a was the first to apply 
himself seriously to this and concern himself with it. However, speaking about 
transmitters, to accredit and discredit, has an established precedent from the 
Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) and from many of the Companions and 
Followers as well as those after them. Personality criticism was made permissible 
in order to defend the Holy Law {al-sharfa) and to banish error and falsehood 
from it. Discrediting transmitters is licit just as is discrediting witnesses in court. 
I heard that Abu Bakr b. Khallad 5 said, “I asked Yahya b. Sa c ld [al-Qattan], ‘Are 
you not afraid that those people whose hadith you have rejected will become 
your adversaries before God on the Day of Resurrection?’ He replied, ‘I prefer 
having them as my adversaries to having the Messenger of God (Peace be upon 
him) as my adversary and saying to me, “Why did you not protect my hadith 
from falsehood?” ’ ” We heard or read that the ascetic Abu Turab al-Nakhshabi 6 


1 Bukhari’s Kitab al-Ditafd? al-$aghir and Nasal’s al-Dulafa* wa-l-matrukin are published in 

al-Majmtf-fi u>a-'i-matriikin , ed. c Abd aPAziz c Izz al-Din Shirwan (Beirut, 1405/1985). 

2 Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. c Amr b. Musa aPUqayli (d. 322/934; Sezgin, GAS , 1:177) was a 
hadith scholar best known for his Kitab al-Du'afa > al-kabir, ed. c Abd al-Mu c tI Amin Qafajl, 
4 vols (Beirut, 1404/1984). 

3 Bukhari wrote three works with t&rikk in their title, namely al-Ta'rikh al-kabir, al-Ta'rikh 
al-awsat (ed. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al-Lahidan, 2 vols, Riyadh, 1418/1998) and al-Ta y rtkh 
al-$aghir (ed. Mahmud Ibrahim Zayid, 2 vols, Beirut, 1406/1986). 

4 What this means is unclear. See Prof. <Abd al-Rahman’s comment in Muqaddima , 655, n. 1. 

5 Ibn Abi Hatim, Jarh, 3(2):246. 

6 Abu Turab ‘Askar b. al-Husayn al-Nakhshabi (d. 245/859) was a highly respected mystic; 
DhahabI, Siyar, 1 1:545-6. 
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heard some remarks critical of transmitters from Ahmad b. Hanbal and said 
to him, “Teacher, do not slander scholars!” Ahmad b. Hanbal replied, “Woe to 
you! This is good advice, not slander.” 

The beginner in personality criticism should fear God (He is blessed 
and exalted), proceed with caution and be on guard against laxness, to avoid 
discrediting a sound individual and imputing something bad to an innocent man, 
the shame of which will remain with him’ for ages. I think that Abu Muhammad 
c Abd al-Rahman b. Abl Hatim - and they say he used to be considered a saint 
(min al-abdal) - feared something similar to what 1 mentioned. According to the 
report we heard or read, Yusuf b. al-Husayn al-Razi" - that is, the Sufi - went 
up to c Abd al-Rahman while he was reciting his book [that is, his Kitab al-Jarh 
wa-'l-tcddil ] and said to him, “How many of these people unsaddled their mounts 
in heaven a century or two ago while you talk about them and slander them?” 
<Abd al-Rahman wept. He also read that Yahya b. Ma c ln was quoted to him while 
he was reciting that book of his to the people: “Truly we are defaming people 
who may have unsaddled their mounts in heaven more than two centuries 
ago.” c Abd al-Rahman wept and his hands trembled so much that the book fell 
from them. 

More than one critic has made mistakes about people, falsely discrediting 
them. An example of this is Abu c Abd al-Rahman al-NasiFt’s discreditation 
of Ahmad b. Salih. The latter w as a reliable expert and authority to whom no 
discredit can adhere: Bukhari included his hadlth in his Sahih. An instance of 
impoliteness on the part of A.hmad b. Salih .toward Nasah corrupted the latter’s 
heart against him. We heard that the expert Abu Ya c la al-Khalili said, “The 
experts agree that Nasa’i’s condemnation of him was a case of personal prejudice 
and the remarks of the likes of Nasa’I cannot impugn Ahmad b. Salih.”’ Nasa’I 
was in fact an authoritative guide in personality criticism. When something like 
this is ascribed to someone like him, the reason is that anger has blinded him 
so that good qualities appear to be bad ones. Someone like NasJ’l does not 
deliberately discredit a transmitter for something he knows to be false. So note 
this for it is a significant and precious point. Remarks on the rules of personality 
criticism have already appeared in Category 23. God knows best. 


7 It is unclear to me whether the shame will stick to the falsely criticized transmitter or his 
accuser. 

8 Abu Ya c qub Yusuf b. al-Husayn al-Razt (d. 304/917) was a disciple of the great Egyptian 
mystic Dhu ’1-Nun; Dhahabl, Siyar y 14:248-51. 

9 Irshad, 1:424. 


Chapter 62 

Reliable Transmitters Who Confused Their Hadith 
at the End of Their Life 

(Ma c rifat man khallata fi akhir c umrihl min al-thiq3t) 


I am not aware that anyone has written a monograph on or seriously concerned 
himself with this valuable and important discipline, although it is very deserving 
of that. Those who confuse their hadith at the end of their life fall into various 
subcategories. These include those who confused their hadith on account of their 
becoming disordered and senile and those who became confused because of losing 
their eyesight or some other reason. The verdict regarding them is that the hadith 
of someone who studied w ith them before they became disordered are acceptable. 
One cannot accept the hadith of someone who studied with them after they became 
disordered or someone whose case is unclear; that is, it is not known whether he 
studied with the transmitter before he became disordered or after. For instance, 

c Ata> b. al-Sahb 1 became disordered at the end of his life. Scholars cite 
as proofs the relations of his older students, like Sufyan al-Thawrl and 
Slufba [b. al-Hajjaj], from him, because they heard hadith from him 
when he was sound. Scholars do not cite the relation of someone who 
heard from him at the end of his life. Yahya b. Sa c ld al-Qattan said about 
Shu^a, “[The hadith Sufyan and Shu'ba transmitted from him are 
sound, 2 ] except two regarding which Shu^a used to say, ‘I heard them 
at the last [from c Ata > ] from Zadhan .’” 3 

Abu Ishaq al-Sabl c l also became disordered. It is said that Sufyan b. 
c Uyayna heard hadith from him after he became disordered. Aba Ya c la 
al-Khallll stated this . 4 

Sa c id b. Iyas al-Jurayrl 5 became disordered and his retention went bad 
before his death. Abu TWalld [Sulayman b. Khalaf] al-Baji al-Malikl 
said that Nasa>I said, “His hadith became worthy of rejection in the days 
of the Plague . 6 In our opinion, he - that is, what was heard from him 


1 c Ata 3 b. aI-Sa>ib al-Kafl (his kunya is disputed) died in 136/754; Dhahabl, Siyar , 6:110-14. 

2 Dhahabl, Siyar , 6: 1 1 1 . 

3 Abu <Umar Zadhan al-Kindl was bom during the lifetime of the Prophet and died in 82/701; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 4:280-1. 

4 Inhad y 1:355. 

5 Abu Mas c ud Sa c id b. Iyas al-Juravri (d. 144/761) was a Basrah expert in hadith; Dhahabl, 
Siyar , 6:153-6. 

6 Nothing I have read identifies which plague is meant here. The Plague of Salm b. Qutayba 

which struck al-Basra in 131/749 and was especially deadly would appear to be a likely 
candidate, if indeed a specific event was intended. k 
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before the time of the Plague - was more trustworthy than Khalid 
al-Hadhdha\ 

Sa c ld b. Abi c Aruba: Yahya b. Ma c in said, “Sa c id b. Abl c Aruba confused 
his hadlth after the defeat of Ibrahim b. c Abd Allah b. Hasan b. Hasan in 
the year 42, that is 142 [759 ad ]. 7 Those who heard hadlth from him after 
that are worthless. The audition of Yazid b. Harun from him is sound. 
He heard hadlth from him in Wasit while Ibn Abl c Aruba was on his way 
to al-Kufa. The most trustworthy person who heard hadlth from him 
was c Abada b. SulaymSn.” 8 Wakl c [b. al-Jarrah] and al-Mu c afii b. ( Imran 
al-Mawsill 9 are among those who are known to have heard hadlth from 
him after he became disordered. We read that Ibn c Ammar al-Mawsill 10 
- one of the experts - said, “Their relation from him is worthless. They 
heard hadlth from him after he became disordered.” We heard that Yahya 
b. Ma ( in said to Waki € , “You transmit hadlth from Sa c id b. Abl c Aruba 
and you heard from him only while he was disordered?” He replied, 
“Have you seen me transmit anything but good hadlth from him?” 

Mas c adl u was one of those who became disordered. He is c Abd al-Rahman 
b. c Abd Allah b. <Utba b. c Abd Allah b. Mas c ud al-Hudhall, the brother 
of Abu ’l-HJmays <Utba al-Mas c adl. 12 Aba <Abd Allah al-Hakim stated in 
Kitab al-Muzakkin li-l-nmat that Yahya b. Ma c In said, “Whoever heard 
hadlth from Mas c udi in the time of [the caliph] Abu Ja ( far [al-Mansur, 
r. 136/754-158/775] has a sound audition. Whoever heard hadlth from 
him in the days of [the caliph] al-Mahdi [r. 158/775-169/785] has a 
worthless audition.” Hanbal b. Ishaq said that Ahmad b. Hanbal said, 
“The auditions of € Asim - he is Ibn c All - Abu 4-Nadr [Hashim b. 
al-C^sim, nicknamed “Qaysar”] and those others from Mas c adl date 
from after he became disordered. 

' Rabi^t al-Ra^y b. Abi c Abd al-Rahman, the professor of Malik: it is said 
that he went bad at the end of his life and for that reason reliance on him 
is unacceptable. 

Salih b. Nabhan, the client of al-Taw^ma bint Umayya b. Khalaf: Ibn 
Abi Dh^b and many others transmitted hadlth from him. Abu Hatim b. 


7 The revolt of Ibrahim and his brother Muhammad, known as U al-Nasf al-Zaklya,” against the 
Caliph al-Mansur actually took place in 145/762-3; EP y 3:983-5 

8 AbQ Muhammad <Abada (the pronunciation “ c Abda” also seems to be possible) b. Sulayman 
al-Kilabl al-Kufi died in 188/804 in al-Kufa; Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:511. 

9 Al-Mu'afa b. c Imr3n al-Mawsill was a historian who wrote a TcPrikh Maw$il; Sezgin, GAS , 
1:348. 

10 Abu Ja c far Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. ( Ammar al-Mawsili (d. 242/856 or 231) wrote a work 
on transmitters and the defects in hadlth; Dhahabi, Siyar , 1 1:469-70. 

1 1 Mas^dl (d. 160/777) was a prominent hadlth transmitter and jurist; Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:93-5. 

12 Abu TTJmays died around 150/767; Dhahabi, Siyar, 7:20. 
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Hibban said, “He went bad in 125 [743 AD]. His late hadith became 
mixed up with his early ones and cannot be separated. Therefore, they 
should be rejected.” 13 

Husayn b. <Abd al-Rahmsin al-Kufi H was one of those who became 
disordered and went bad. Nasa 5 i and others said this. God knows best. 

c Abd al-Wahhab al-Thaqafl: 15 Ibn Abl Hatim al-Razi said that Yahya b. 
Ma c in said, “He became disordered in the end.” 16 

Sufyan b. TJyayna: I came across the remark of Muhammad b. c Abd Allah 
b. c Ammar al-Mawsili that he heard Yahya b. Ma c in saying, “I swear that 
Sufyan b. TJyayna became disordered in [1]97 [813 ad]. The audition of 
those who heard from him in that year and afterwards is worthless.” 
Sufyan b. TJyayna died about two years later, in 199. 

c Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam: Ahmad b. Hanbal said that he went blind 
at the end of his life. He used to be prompted and he responded to it. 
The audition of those who heard hadith from him after he became blind 
is worthless. Nasa 3 ! said, “There are doubts regarding him on account of 
those who wrote hadith from him at the last.” The statement of c Abbas 
b. c Abd al- c Azim [al- c Anbari] made upon his return from Sana refers to 
this: “By God, I went to great trouble to see c Abd al-Razzaq and he is a 
liar. Even Waqidi is more veracious than he.” In what is related from 
Tabarani I came across some hadith from Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Dabari 17 
from c Abd al-Razzaq which I vehemently reject. I attribute the state of 
those hadith to that circumstance. Dabari heard hadith from him very 
late. Ibrahim al-Harbi said, “When c Abd al-Razzaq died, Dabari was six 
or seven years old.” [NB] There are also doubts regarding many of the 
elevated hadith coming from those who heard from Sufyan b. c Uyayna 
and those like him late in their life. 

c Arim, that is, Abu ’1-Nu c man Muhammad b. al-Fadl, became disordered 
at the last. The hadith which Bukhari, Muhammd b. Yahya al-Dhuhll 
and the other experts related from him must have been taken from him 
before he became disordered. 


13 Majruhin , 1:366. 

14 The sources maintain that there were a number of notable individuals named “Husayn 
b. *Abd al-Rahman al-Kufl” living at the same time. The one in question here may be Abu 
THudhayl al-Sulami (ca. 43/663-130/748); Dhahabl, Siyar , 5:422-4. 

15 Abu Muhammad <Abd al-Wahhab b. c Abd al-Majld al-Thaqafi (ca. 108/726-194/810) is said 
to have gone bad three or four years before his death; Dhahabl, Siyar , 9:237-41. 

16 Jarh, 3(1):71. 

17 Abu Ya c qub Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Dabari heard c Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam at an early age 
under the supervision of his father and died in Sana in 285/898; Dhahabl, Siyar , 13:416-18. 
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Abu Qilaba c Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. { Abd Allah al-Raqashi: we 
heard that the authority Ibn Khuzayma said, “Abu Qjlaba transmitted 
hadith to us in al-Basra before he became disordered and went to 
Baghdad.” 

Later scholars whom we read that about. 

Abu Ahmad al-Ghitrifi al-Jurjanl 18 and Abu Tahir,” the grandson of the 
authority Ibn Khuzayma. The expert Abu c Ali al-Bardha c i — and later 
“al-Samarqandl - said in his Mutant that he read that they became 
disordered at the end of their life. 

Abu Bakr b. Malik al-Qatl c i - the transmitter of the Musnad and other 
works of Ahmad [b. Hanbal] - declined at the end of his life and became 
senile to the extent that he could not recognize anything that was recited 
to him. 

Be aware that on the whole we know that the hadith of the transmitters of 
this type cited in one or both of the Sahihs have been separated [from their weak 
hadith] and were taken from them before they became disordered. God knows 
best. 


* 


18 Abu Ahmad Muhammad b. Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Ghitrifi al-Jurjani (ca. 280/ 893-377/987) 
was a well-traveled transmitter of hadith; Sezgin, GAS , 1:203. 

19 Muhammad b. al-Fadl b. Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Khuzayma al-Nlsaburl (d. 387/997) was 
regarded as an expert in his grandfather’s hadith; Dhahabl, Siyar> 16:490-1. 


Category 63 

The Generations of Transmitters and Scholars 
(Ma'rifat tabaqat al-ruw3t wa->l-<ulama>) 


This is one of the important subjects, ignorance of which has disgraced several 
writers and other scholars, Kitab aUTabaqat al-kabir of Muhammad b. Sa c d 
- the amanuensis of Waqidi - is full of useful information. Muhammad b. Sa c d 
is reliable despite the fact that in his book he relates many reports from weak 
transmitters including Waqidl - and he is the “Muhammad b. TJmar” whose 
gentilic Ibn Sa c d does not give. 

In common parlance, “generation” signifies a group of people with something 
in common. Given this, there may often be two people who belong to a single 
generation because they are alike in one respect and who belong to different 
generations in relation to something else which they do not have in common. 
Thus, Anas b. Malik al-Ansarl and other younger Companions belong to the 
same generation as the Ten [who were given the glad tidings of their entrance 
into heaven] and the other early Companions, when we examine their similarity 
in respect to the basic principle of the attribute of “Companionship.” Reckoned 
thus, all of the Companions are a first generation, the Followers are a second 
generation, the followers of the Followers are a third generation and so on. 
When we examine the differences of the Companions in regard to their relative 
priority and rank, they are, as we mentioned earlier, distributed through more 
than ten generations. By this measure, Anas and the other younger Companions 
are not in the same generation as the Ten, but rather they are several generations 
below them. The researcher working in this discipline needs to know the 
birthdates and deathdates of hadith transmitters as well as who their teachers 
were and who their students were, and the like. God knows best. 


Category 64 

Transmitters of Hadith and Other 
Scholars Who Were Clients 

(Ma c rifat al-maw3ll min al-ruw3t wa-’l- c ulama?) 


The most important aspect of this subject is the recognition of those clients who 
bear tribal gentilics with no qualification. The presumption regarding someone 
bearing a gentilic referring to a certain tribe - for instance when one says, “X, 
the Qurashite” — is that he is connected by blood to them. For that reason, it is 
crucial to make clear regarding someone called a “Qurashite” that he was called 
this because he was a client of theirs. Be aw are that when a transmitter or scholar 
is described as “the client of X” or “the client of the tribe of X,” this most often 
means that he was a freedman ( mawla 'l- c ataqa). 

The term “client” is applied to some transmitters with the sense of “clientage 
by conversion to Islam” (wala? al-islam). An example is Abu c Abd Allah al-Bukharl. 
He is Muhammad b. Isma c il al-JuTi, a client of the Ju c fites. He bears the gentilic 
“Ju'fi” because one of his ancestors - and I think that he was the one called 
“al-Ahnaf” and he had been a Majian - converted to Islam at the hand of 
al-Yaman b. al-Akhnas al-Ju c fl; that is, the ancestor of <Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
al-Musnadi al-JuTl, 1 one of the teachers of Bukhari. Another example is al-Hasan 
b. ^sa al-Masarjisi, 2 3 the client of c Abd Allah b. al-Mub3rak. He was a client of Ibn 
al-Mubarak because he converted to Islam at his hands. He had been a Christian. 

Some others were clients on the basis of clientage of alliance and protection 
{wala* al-hilf rva-l-mmvalat ), like the imam Malik b. Anas. His folks were 
Himyarite Asbahites by blood. They w ere clients by alliance of the Taym of the 
Qurashites. Some say this was because his grandfather, Malik b. Ab! c Amir, was 
an c asif - that is a “hired hand” - of Talha b. TJbayd Allah al-Taymt and Talha 
used to travel about as a trader. Others say that Malik b. Abl c Amir was called 
“the client of the Taymites” because of his being with Talha b. c Ubayd Allah 
al-Tayml. This is a fourth subcategory of clientage. It is similar to what we said 
above [in Category 58] about Miqsam, namely that he was described as “the 
client of Ibn c Abbas” because of his close association with him. 

* The following are examples of clients w ho bear tribal gentilics. 

The Follower Abu ’1-BakhtarI Sa c ld b. Favruz al-Ta ? i/ He was a client 
of the tribe of Tay>. 


1 Aba Ja'far al-Musnadi was descibed as “the hadith authority in Transoxiana in his era.” He 
died in 229/844 at over ninety years of age; Dhahabl, Siyar , 10:658-60. 

2 Abu c AlI al-Hasan b. ^sa b. Masarjis al-Nisaburi (d. 240/854 or 239) was a popular teacher 

in Baghdad; Dhahabl, Siyar , 12:27-30. * 

3 Abu ’1-Bakhtarl was a jurist who died in the Battle of al-Jamajim in 82/701; Dhahabl, Siyar, 
4:279-80. 
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The Follower Abu ’l-‘Aliya Rufay' al-Riyahi al-Tamlml. He was the 
client of a woman of the Banu Riyah. 

Abu Dawud ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hurmuz al-A c raj al-Hashimi, the 
transmitter from Abu Hurayra, Ibn Buhayna and others. He was a c le 
oftheBanuHashim. 

Al-Layth b. Sa'd al-Misri al-Fahmi was a client of the subtribe of Fahm. 

<Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak al-Marwazi al-Hanzall was a client of the tribe 
of Hanzala. 

■Abd Allah b. Wahb al-Misri al^Jurashl was a client of the Quraysh. 

cAbd Allah b. Salih al-Misri al-Johanl' - the amanuensis of al-La,th b. 

Sa c d - was a client of the tribe of Juhayna. 

, »v.e. eresnrilir nf a tribe because he was the client of 

*• - ° f 

the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him). 

We heard that Zuhri said, 

t r ,. „ ~.i; n wi cAhd al-Malik b. Marwan and he said, “Zuhri, 

I went to [the caliph] Abd ai . FromMecca ” He said, “Whom did 
where tm you coming from' 1 sat d Ft Mecca. « • „ 

you leave there to lead the people of Mecca? 1 said, At . ^ 

Hesaid “Is he an Arab or a client?” I said, He is a c . ’ 

did he roine to lead them?” I said, "By religiosity and transmission He 
s hi “It is right for those possessing religiosity and transmissions lota^ 

Wta leads L people of the Yemen?” I said, “ ^ 

1 «id “Is he an Arab or a client?” I said, “He is a client. He said, how 
did he come to lead them?” I said, “The same way ( Ata> came to lead 
He said “That is the way it should be. Who leads the peop e o gyp • 
fsa d “Yazid b. Abl Habib.” * 7 8 He said, “Is he an Arab or a client? I 
• d “He is a client ” He said, “Who leads the people of Syria? I said, 
“Miho?” He S ••Is he an’ Arab or a client?” 1 said, “He is a client 
a Nubian slave of a Hudhaylite woman who eventually freed h • ^ 

% “Who leads the people of al-Jazira?” I said, “Maymun b. M.hran. 


4 Dhahabi, among others, had doubts about the reHabihty of <Abd A., ah b. S.Uh 

7 This' Sght’reTp^edtansmitter died in 128/746; KK'lW) was a respected 

8 Abu AyyOb Maymun b. Mihran al-jazari al-Raqql (40/660-117/7 1 

authority in law and hadlth; Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:71-8- 
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He said, “Is he an Arab or a client?” I said, “He is a client.” He said, 
“Who leads the people of Khurasan?” I said, “Al-Dahhak b. Muzahim ” 9 
He said, “Is he an Arab or a client?” I said, “He is a client.” He said, 
“Who leads the people of al-Basra?” I said, “AI-Hasan b. Abi ’l-Hasan.” 

He said, “Is he an Arab or a client?” I said, “He is a client.” He said, 
“Woe to you! Who leads the people of al-Kufa?” I said, “Ibrahim 
al-Nakha c I.” He said, “Is he an Arab or a client?” I said, “He is an Arab.” 

He said, “Woe to you, Zuhrl! You relieved me. By God, the clients lord 
over the Arabs to the extent that they preach to them from on top of 
the minbars while the Arabs are below them.” I said, “Prince of the 
Believers, it is a matter of God and His religion. Whoever keeps it leads 
and whoever loses it falls.” 

We hear that c Abd al-Rahman b. Zayd b. Aslam 10 said, “When the “ c Abd 
Allahs”" died, the law in all of the cities, except Medina, went to the clients. God 
specially blessed Medina with a Qurashite and the jurist of the inhabitants of 
Medina, was, without a doubt, Sa c id b. al-Musayyib.” There is some bias in 
this. At that time, there were other famous Arab jurists in addition to Ibn 
al-Musayyib, including Sha<bl and Nakha<I. All of the “Seven Jurists ,” 12 including 
Ibn al-Musayyib, were Arabs, except Sulayman b. Yasar. God knows best. 


9 Al-Dahhak (d. 102/721 or 105 or 106) was best known for his expertise in Qur^an commentary; 
Dhahabl, Siyar, 4:598-600. 

10 c Abd al-Rahman died in 182/798; Dhahabi, Siyar, 8:349. 

1 1 See above, Category 39. 

12 See above. Category 40. 


Category 65 

The Residences and Lands of Transmitters 

(Ma^rifat awtan al-ruwat wa-buldanihim) 


This is one of the matters which the experts of hadlth need to know for many 
of their activities, and Ibn Sa c d’s Tabaqdt is one of the prime sources for this 
information. The Arabs used to take their gentilics only from their tribe. When 
Islam appeared and most of them settled in villages and cities, they started to 
derive their gentilics from their place of residence, just as the non-Arabs had 
been doing. Many of them lost their [original tribal] gentilics and were left with 
only the ones referring to their place of residence. 

If someone moves from one place to another and wants to include both places 
as his gentilic, let him begin with the first place and then give the second one 
he moved to. It is a good idea for the word “then” (thumtna) to be added to 
the second. So for someone who moved, for instance, from Egypt to Syria, one 
should say, U X, the Egyptian, then the Damascene.” An inhabitant of a village in 
the vicinity of a town may use the gentilic of the village and that of the town, as 
well as that of the region w here the town is located. 

Let us follow the example of the expert Abu c Abd Allah al-Hakim and relate 
hadlth with their isnads, drawing attention to where the transmitters lived. It is 
commendable for the expert to give the liadith with its isnad and then mention 
the homelands of its transmitters and other facts about them, one by one, [for 
example] 

[1.] The long-lived teacher and great transmitter Aba Hafs TJmar b. 
Muhammad b. al-Mu^mmar 1 (God bless him) informed me through 
my recitation to him in Baghdad: Aba Bakr Muhammad b. c Abd 
al-Baqi b. Muhammad al-Ansarl 2 informed us. He said, Abu Ishiiq 
Ibrahim b. c Umar b. Ahmad al-Barmaki 3 informed us. He said, Abu 
Muhammad c Abd Allah b. Ibrahim b. Ayyub b, Masi 4 informed 
us. He said, Aba Muslim Ibrahim b. c Abd Allah al-Kajji 5 informed 
us. He said, Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Ansari informed us: 


1 This is the famous Ibn Tabarzadh al-Baghdadi (516/1123-607/1210), who possessed short 
isnads for a number of important hadlth collections; Dhahabl, Siyar, 21:507-12. 

2 This transmitter, popularly known as Qadi ’1-Maristan (442/1050-535/1141), studied many 
subjects before repenting and devoting himself to the study of hadlth; Dhahabl, Siyar , 20:23-8. 

3 Abu Ishaq al-Barmaki (361/972-445/1054) was another long-lived transmitter of hadlth; 
Dhahabl, Siyar, 17:605-6, 

4 Ibn Masi was born in 274/887 and died in 369/980; Dhahabl, Siyar , 16:252-3. 

5 Kajji (ca. 190/806-292/904) was a popular transmit^ because he had a number of hadlth, 
like the one cited here, in which only three intermediaries separated him from the Prophet; 
Dhahabl, Siyar , 13:423-5. 
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Sulayman [b. Tarkhan] al-Taymi informed us from Anas [b. Malik], 

He said, the Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, “There 
is no disassociation among [quarreling] Muslims for longer than 
three days,” or he said, “three nights.” 

[2a] The teacher and great transmitter Abu THasan al-Mu’ayyad b. 
Muhammad b. c All al-MuqrP (God bless him) informed me by 
my recitation to him in Nishapur, once beginning anew with the 
recitation at the head of the grave of Muslim b. al-Hajjaj. The 
jurist of the Holy City Abu c Abd Allah Muhammad b. al-Fadl 
al-Furawi informed us at the grave of Muslim. Ha> h 

[2b.] Umm al-Mu>ayyad Zaynab bint Abi ’1-Qasim c Abd al-Rahman b. 
al-Hasan al~Sha c rI [«V] (God bless her) informed me, once through 
my recitation to her in Nishapur and another time through the 
recitation of someone else. I said, Isma c il b. Abi ’1-Qasim b. Abi 
Bakr al-Qari )7 informed you through recitation to him. 

[Abu c Abd Allah al-Furawl and QarP] said, Abu Hafs c Umar 
b. Ahmad b. Masrur informed us: Abu c Amr Isma c ll b. Nujayd 
al-Sulam! informed us: Abu Muslim Ibrahim b. c Abd Allah al-Kajji 
informed us: Muhammad b. c Abd Allah al-Ansarl informed us: 
Humayd al-Tawil 6 7 8 transmitted to me from Anas b. Malik. He 
said, “The Messenger of God (Peace be upon him) said, ‘Help 
your brother when he is doing wrong or being wronged.’ I said, 
‘Messenger of God, I will help him when he is wronged, but how 
can I help him when he is doing wrong?’ He said, ‘Keep him from 
doing wrong. That is your help to him.’ ” 

These two hadlth are elevated in audition with clean isnads and sound texts. In 
the first, Anas and those after him until Aba Muslim are Basrans. Those after 
Abu Muslim to our teacher are Baghdadis. In the second hadlth, Anas and those 
after him until Abu Muslim are, as we said, Basrans. Those after him, from Ibn 
Nujayd until our teacher, are Nishapuris. 

[3.] The pure teacher Abu ’1-Fath Mansur b. c Abd al-Mun c im b. Abi 
’I-Barakat (God bless him) - the son of the authority Aba <Abd 


6 For this, see above pp. 142-3. 

7 The Sufi AbQ Muhammad Isma'il b. Abi ’l-Qasim <Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Bakr Salih al-QarP 
(439/1048-531/1137) was primarily known as a transmitter of the hadith collection Juz > 
Ibn Nujayd ; Dhahabi, Siyar , 20:19-20. 

8 The famous transmitter of hadith Abo TJbayda Humayd b. Abi Humayd al-Basri 
(68/687-142/759), known as Humayd al-Tawil (Tall - or Long - Humayd), was not actually 
tall, although his hands were said to be “long”; Sezgin, GAS , 1:89. 
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Allah Muhammad b. al-Fadl al-FurawI — informed me through 
my recitation to him in Nishapur: My grandfather Abu c Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. al-Fadl informed us: Abu c Uthman Sa c ld b. 
Muhammad al-Bahlrl’ (God bless him) informed us: Abu Sa c id 
Muhammad b. c Abd Allah b. Hamdun 19 informed us. He said, Abu 
Hatim Makki b. ‘Abdan * 11 informed us: c Abd al-Rahman b. Bishr 12 
informed us: ( Abd al-Razzaq [b. Hammam] informed us: Ibn 
Jurayj informed us. He said, c Abada b. Abl Lubaba 13 informed me 
that Warrad , 14 the client of al-Mughlra b. Shu'ba, informed him 
that al-Mughlra b. Shu'ba wrote to [the caliph] Mu ( awiya - Warrad 
wrote that letter for him - “When the Messenger of God (Peace be 
upon him) completed his prayer, I heard him say, ‘There is no god 
but God alone. He has no companion. Sovereignty and praise are 
His. God, no one can forbid when You give and no one can give 
when You forbid. No one’s fortunate position in the world can 
help him.’” 

Al-Mughlra b. Shu c ba, Warrad and c Abada were Kufans. Ibn Jurayj, Makki and 
c Abd al-Razzaq were from the city of Sana in the Yemen. c Abd al-Rahman b. 
Bishr, our teacher and all of those between them were Nishapuris. 

To God (be He praised) belongs the most complete praise for the blessing He 
liberally bestows to the extent one requests and the degree one hopes for. The 
finest prayers and peace on our lord Muhammad and his family and the rest of 
the prophets and their families. Amen! Amen! Amen! 


9 Bahiri died in 451/1059; Dhahabi, Styar, 18:103^1. 

10 I have not found any information about this transmitter. 

11 Makki b. <Abdan died in 325/937 at over eighty years of age; Dhahabi, Styar , 15:70-1. 

12 As a young man <Abd al-Rahman b. Bishr traveled extensively with his father to hear hadlth. He 
returned to Nishapur where he taught until his death in 260/874; Dhahabi, Siyar, 12:340-4. 

13 The merchant and hadlth transmitter c Abada (or c Abda) b. Abl Lubaba (d. ca. 127/745) 
settled in Damascus; Dhahabi, Siyar, 5:229-30. 

14 Bukhari, al-Ta'rikh. al-kabir, 4(2): 185-6; Ibn Abl Hatim, Jarh, 4(2):48. 
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